










































































The Progress ot the World. 


Editorial discussion of American and foreign affairs, this month’s topics 
being chiefly political (with portraits and maps). 


The Month's Events, recorded concisely, and illustrated by por- 


traits and numerous International Cartoons. 


Cecil Rhodes of Rhodesia. 


The Napoleon of Africa. A Character Sketch. 


The New Photography, as explained by Prof. Roentgen. _(Illus- 
trated). \ : 


Household Economics, as a Science and an-Art for American 


Women, with an account of the Women’s Club Movement and a Study in 
Dietetics (3 articles, with illustrations). 


The Political Machinery of France. 
A Review of Canadian Affairs. 


The Story of a Caricaturist’s Career (with portraits, and a 
’ caricature of the late Bernhard Gillam by himself). 


Digests, summaries, lists and indexes of articles in the latest American and 
foreign magazines and reviews; notes on new American books, with a letter 
on English literary matters, including a review of the new Poet Laureate’s book, 
“England’s Darling.” 
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. PROFESSOR TOTTEN, OF 
% YALE COLLEGE, SAYS: 


y. ‘But thanks be to God, 
there is a remedy for such 
as be sick—one single, sim- 
ple remedy—an instrument 
called the Electropoise. We 
do not personally know the 
parties who control this in- 
strument, but we do know 


TRADE MARK f its value.” 
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Is a little instrument the application of which en- 
ables the system to take on oxygen freely from the 
atmosphere. This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic 
increases vitality, tones up the nervous system, puti- 
fies the blood, and by expelling the morbid matter 





and diseased tissues restores the body to its normal 
condition—health. Quite frequently it has effected 
cures where other remedies have proved powerless. 
How the Electropoise accomplishes all this is briefly 
explained in a neat little book that will be mailed you 


20 Years an invalid, for the asking. Write for one and learn 


§ FREEPORT, MICH. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
? March 11, 1894. f h elf- i d d f th 
“For twenty years I had more O t 1S Ss app eo 1scove or £ 

. a been an invalid with a com- 

an of ae — ‘ i ae 

weakness, spinal complaint, 

veakneuevinatonpiain’ treatment of disease without medicine. 

badly affected. Two years’ 

use of the Electropoise has 


given mag health 22 noves P2, ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


too highly.’ 
1122 Broadway, New York. - 346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





Miss LENA NAGLER. 








Among those who use the Electropoise and have given us letters endorsing it are 


Judge William Shepard Bryan, of Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Dr, W. H. DePuy, “itor of the People’s Cyclopedia. 
Dr. W. H. Morgan of Vanderiilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Col. A. P. Connolly of Chicago ‘** Zzter-Ocean.’’ 
Governor Thomas M. Holt of North Carolina. 
Archdeacon Horatio Gates of Kansas City. 
Professor Robert J. Kellogg, A. B., of Zthaca, N. Y., High School, 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The situation in the Transvaal continues 
Centrein tobe adisturbed one, and it cannot yet 
South Africa. oe said that the danger of a real war as 
a consequence of Jameson’s raid is altogether 
averted. It is stated upon apparently good author- 
ity that England for some weeks past has been mak- 
ing every preparation to send an army of 20,000 men 
to South Africa to make a demonstration against 
the Boers. In the treaties between the Transvaal 
and England, the absolute independence and auton- 
omy of the South African Republic in all its interior 
affairs have been fully acknowledged. By the terms 
of those treaties Great Britain has had the right to 
exercise a certain limited oversight of the strictly 
exterior or foreign relationships of this independent 
Dutch republic. And it was because Germany’s 
attitude seemed to ignore England’s preferred posi- 
tion in this regard, that British public opinion was 
inflamed two months ago to a degree of intensity 
that astonished our British cousins themselves, be- 
cause they had really forgotten that they could 
become so indignant. What now surprises the rest 
of the world is England’s seeming inability to un- 
derstand that if one part of the treaty arrangement 
is to be respected, the other part must be respected 
also. For ‘England has bound herself to observe 
most scrupulously the sacred right of the South Afri- 
can Republic to order its own internal affairs in its 
own way. Under these treaties,—upon which Eng- 
land has been standing with such a magnificent 
exhibition of pride and passion in her denounce- 
ments of Germany,—President Kriiger of the Trans- 
vaal has precisely the same right to draw up a 
scheme for Home Rule in Ireland and to urge it 
upon the present Tory government of England, as 
has the English government, through its Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, to interfere in such 
matters as naturalization, the franchise and taxa- 
tion, in the South African Republic. 


The Storm- 


Nothing couid be plainer than this prop- 


I 
‘wae osition to everybody in the world out- 
Transvaal. ide of England. The whole purpose of 


all the negotiations that led up to the existing treat- 
ies between England and the Transvaal was to 
secure just this condition of affairs. Yet Mr. Cham- 
berlain has had the presumption,—some critics 
might say the offensive impertinence,—in his official 


capacity as a Colonial Minister in England to draw 
up an elaborate scheme of so-called reforms in the 
purely internal government of the South African 
Republic, and has submitted these, through the 
British commissioner in South Africa, to President 
Kriger, claiming that in doing this he is merely 
supporting British ‘‘rights’’ in the Transvaal. 
Furthermore, in an elaborate speech in the House 
of Commons, in which he reviewed the entire his- 
tory of the South African difficulties, Mr. Chamber- 
lain asserted that the whole British policy had been 
that of a maintenance of the relationships estab- 
lished by the treaty of 1884. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own account of his extraordinary activity in South 
African affairs gives us the added knowledge that 
he had sent word that if this Chamberlain pro- 
gramme of constitutional revision for South Africa 
did not in all respects satisfy President Kriiger, Mr. 
Chamberlain would be willing to have President 
Kriiger submit to him some alternative plan for the 
purpose of further discussion. President Kriger 
made the only reply that a self-respecting man could 
conceivably make. He informed Mr. Chamberiain 
in the fewest possible words that he would tolerate 
no outside interference in the domestic affairs of his 
country. But the British government, in the face 
of that reply, has made known, according to reports, 
its positive intention to interfere. 


To understand perfectly the situation, 
our readers may remember that Eng- 
land has over and over again acknowl- 
edged the independence of the South African Re- 
public as a sovereign state. Let us suppose that at 
some time during Washington’s administration,— 
the independence of the United States having been 
acknowledged by England,—the British Colonial 
office had drawn up a programme of so-called re- 
forms for the American government, including an 
entire change in our naturalization laws, a reversal 
in England’s favor of our tariff system, and various 
other fundamental alterations of law and public 
policy. Suppose then that the British government 
had informed President Washington that the 
“ rights’ of England, and of British subjects so- 
journing in the United States, required the prompt 
acceptance by the American government of a pro- 
gramme of ‘‘ reforms”’ of the kind submitted, and 


How It Looks 
to Americans. 
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that a failure to accept such a programme would 
mean active British interference. President Wash- 
ington would naturally have taken such insolence as 
a declaration of war. British conduct which, though 
less extremely offensive, was in derogration of our 
sovereign rights, led to the war of 1812. It must be 
remembered that the Dutch of South Africa, al- 
though comparatively few in numbers, are as ready 
to fight for their independence as American colonists 
ever were. They were compelled to fight for it 
some twelve or fourteen years ago, and showed 
themselves more than a match for British troops, 
although the invaders far outnumbered them. It 
was under these circumstances that the English 
again acknowledged—what they had recognized 
many years before—the complete domestic sover- 
eignty of the Transvaal. 


The development of gold mining has 
within a few years brought a great 
stream of adventurers, speculators, 
and floating laborers without families, into that dis- 
trict of the Transvaal known as the Rand, in the 
centre of which stands the new town of Johannes- 
burg. Most of these new-comers now on the ground 
have not been there longer than two or three years, 
—a considerable part of them not longer than a few 
months, or a year more or less. They have not be- 
come a settled or fixed population. It does not ap- 
pear that many of them have the slightest intention 
of transferring in good faith their allegiance to the 


Who Demand 
the ‘Reforms ?”’ 
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South African Republic. The constitution of that 
country provides for naturalization ; and no immi- 
grant who has gone there and has not taken the oath 
of allegiance to the Transvaal government has a 
particle of right to make noisy demands for so-called 
political reforms. There area good many Ameri- 
cans in that mining district, but so far as we are 
aware scarcely any of them have accepted the Trans- 
vaalas their country. They cling to their Americar 
citizenship. So long, then, as they prefer to cali 
themselves Americans, temporarily sojourning in a 
foreign country, they are guilty of serious offense 
when they join in clamorous movements for the 
alteration of the institutions of the country which 
has permitted them to enter its boundaries and 
engage in a profitable traffic. 


As to whether the general demands of 
the Uitlanders are reasonable or un- 
reasonable, we are ready calmly to 
assert that there is only one true answer. Those de- 
mands as they have been asserted are scandalously 
unreasonable. The British element in the Rand 
mining district is a body of men who desire at one and 
the same time to maintain unimpaired their British 
citizenship and yet also to exercise as much author 
ity in the Boers’ country as the Boers themselves, 
who bear no outside allegiance. So long as the 
Uitlanders hold themselves as Uitlanders,—i.e., as’ 
persons bearing foreign allegiance,—far from bein 
oppressed, they are in enjoyment of amazing priv: 


The Demands 
not Reasonable. 
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English colonists in non-En- 
} glish-speaking countries have 
Bi) always and everywhere been 

} accustomed to provide such 
English instruction as they de- 
sired at their own expense; and 
the speculators of Johannes- 
burg are entirely able to do the 
same thing. In a very few 
years, the English language 
must inevitably finds its place 
in the ordinary public schools. 


These questions 
are extremely 
important ones 
this month. Mr. Chamberlain 
has announced his scheme of 
internal reform for the South 
African Republic, and Mr. 
Balfour has publicly’ stated 
that England is determined to 
interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of that country. This 
means that there is a bloody 
war in plain sight unless one 
party or the other shall with- 
draw from its position. In due 
time, doubtless, the Dutch re- 
public will modernize its some- 
what primitive and antiquated 
electoral machinery, and in 
other ways revise its constitu- 
tion. But it is hardly possible 
to suppose that this will be done 
off-hand, and under the con- 
straint of an English Colonial 
Secretary. President Kriiger 
has been invited to London to 


Tie Situation 
a Critical One. 








PRESIDENT AND MRS. KRUGER, 


leges. When they become in good faith citizens of 
the Transvaal, they will possess a locus standi which 
will give them a perfect right to urge all the inter- 
nal reforms that they wish. They now complain that 
they are made to bear almost the whole burden of 
taxation for the support of the Boer government ; 
but their statement of the case is not ingenuous. 
The simple farms of the Boers represent no very 
large taxable value ; but the development of the 
gold fields (to a considerable extent upon public 
lands) has created a very great taxable value, and 
an entirely legitimate source of revenue. The share 
that the public treasury of the Transvaal govern- 
ment gets out of the wealth of the Transvaal gold 
mines is a very modest one indeed. As for the fail- 
ure as yet of the Boer government to provide Eng- 
lish schools for the population of Johannesburg, the 
question is a petty one, the very mention of which 
puts the Uitlanders in a contemptible position. 


see Mr. Chamberlain about it 
all, as if he were a vassal ruler 
summoned to do homage to a 
suzerain over-lord. But of course President Kriiger, 
who is a consummate diplomat, politely replies that 
his government will not consent to his leaving 
Africa. In giving up Jameson and his raiders to 
the English government, particularly in view of the 
most recent evidence showing how heinous was the 
offense of Jameson’s raid against the Transvaal gov- 
ernment Kriiger had acted with a forbearance that 
the whole world praises ; and Mr. Chamberlain has 
therefore chosen a bad time for crowding to the 
forefront questions of internal policy in the Re- 
public. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Cecil Rhodes had 
made his visit to London, seen Mr. 
Chamberlain and the directors of the 
British South Africa Chartered Company, and after 
a mysterious stay of scarcely a week had hurried 
away to South Africa. Whereupon Mr. Chamber- 


Mr. Rhodes 
versus 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
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(From the Westminster Gazette.) 


CECIL RHODES, ** THE NAPOLEON OF AFRICA.’’ IS IT HIS MOSCOW ? 


lain took occasion to inform England and the world 
that he had sent back Cecil Rhodes without author- 
ity enough in South Africa to give orders to a single 
policeman. This might be considered the most seri- 
ously dangerous part of the whole situation ; for 
there could be no worse mistake than to suppose 
that Mr. Rhodes is the dangerous man and the arch 
offender. Whether for weal or for woe, Briton and 
Boer are side by side in South Africa. Of all living 
men Mr. Rhodes best understands how the two races 
may live in amity, be useful to each other, and ulti- 
mately by natural development rather than by a 
harsh and strained policy, fuse their political inter- 
ests. The federation of South Africaon Mr. Rhodes’ 
plans, all in good time, is not only inevitable but it 
is to be desired. It must be brought about chiefly 
through the agencies and efforts of the actual colo- 
nists and leaders in Africa, rather than through the 
scheming of energetic statesmen like Mr. Chamber- 
lain in England. It is inevitable that the growth of 
the Rand, with its mining and industrial interests, 
will eventually lead to the transformation of the 
South African Republic from an independent Dutch 
state into a member of a South African federation 
of English-speaking states. But the natural evolu- 
tion which will bring about such a condition of 
things will not be promoted by an English policy of 
treaty-breaking. It is the frequency of perform- 





ances of this kind, in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of small 
powers, that has given to Brit- 
ish imperial policy so thoroughly 
bad a reputation in all climes 
and under all skies. 
__ While Mr. Chamber- 
Germany's Jain was expounding 
his South African 
policy to Parliament, Baron 
Marschal von Bieberstein, the 
German foreign minister, was 
explaining to the Reichstag the 
ground upon which Germany 
had asserted an interest in the 
South African situation, and was 
making it clear that Germany 
continues to he profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the course that the 
English government is pursuing. 
His speech is to be summed up 
in the statement that (1) the full 
measure of independence for the 
South African Republic guaran- 
teed by the treaty of 1884 must 
be maintained. Furthermore, (2) 
Delagoa Bay and the narrow 
strip of Portuguese territory 
which separates the seacoast 
from the South African Repub- 
lic, must not come under English 
control, (8) the German interest 
in railway lines in South Africa 
must be fully protected, and (4) 
nothing must be done to militate against the idea 
that at least in southwestern Africa there is to be a 
substantial future for German colonization and en- 
terprise. 





Thus it is sufficiently evident that the 
South African question is not only 
unsettled, but that it involves the pos- 
sibility of very serious conflict. We present else- 
where an article concerning Mr. Rhodes and his 
position in South African affairs which embodies 
Mr. Stead’s very exceptional and intimate knowl- 
edge. Last month the REVIEW presented an elabo- 
rate character sketch of Mr. Chamberlain He and 
Mr. Rhodes may within a very few years be shown 
to be the two master spirits in the guidance of the 
complex affairs of the British empire. At present, 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to hold the master hand and 
to have sent Mr. Rhodes back to Africa stripped of 
his almost autocratic authority. Not only is Mr. 
Rhodes no longer Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
but the political, military, and police authority of 
the British South Africa Company, of which Mr. 
Rhodes is the manager, has been taken away and 
will be exercised by officials directly answerable to 
the British government. This change affects the 
rule of the vast districts known as Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland, or more popularly designated as 


Rhodes and 
the South 
African Future. 
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‘* Rhodesia.’’? Thus Mr. Rhodes might seem to have 
arrived at the end of a once promising political 
career. _ But in the judgment of his most discerning 
friends, his political career is only at its beginning. 
What the future may have in store no one can pre- 
dict ; but if Mr. Rhodes keeps his rugged health, his 
will be a future of dramatic interest that must claim 
the attention of the world. 


—_— To one whois endeavoring to maintain 
France gobbling an intelligent knowledge of the facts 
Up Siam. and bearings of international life, it is 
extremely significant to observe the great effort 
England has been making of late to compose her 
differences with the United States, France ,and Rus- 
sia. As a part of the plan of propitiating the 
French, who have been excessively disgruntled 
towards England, there has been a new partition of 
Siam. It must be borne in mind that some years 
ago France made very extensive protectorate as- 
sumptions in Siam. Claims still more sweeping in 
their extent were only prevented by England’s de- 
termined opposition, and by England’s rapid advance 
by way of Burmah and her counter-assumption of 
protectorate rights. At length, as our readers have 
been duly informed, a so-called ‘‘ buffer state’? was 
created on the upper Mekong, with the understand- 
ing that England was to keep to the westward of 
this buffer state and France to the eastward. This 
arrangement never pleased the French, and now the 
world is informed that a treaty has been signed be- 
tween France and England dividing not only the 


** buffer state *’ but also various other Siamese terri- 
tories between them, and agreeing upon the simple 
device of making the Mekong river the boundary 
line between British and French possessions. Siam 
seems not to have been consulted in the matter ; and 
thus another ancient kingdom of great wealth, with 
which our own country has long enjoyed friendly 
relations, and which was conducting itself in a man- 
ner altogether inoffensive, is destined very soon to 
disappear altogether from the map. Before 1885, 
Siam had a territory of perhaps 500,000 square 
miles. This was reduced by various encroachments 
of England and France to about 300,000 square miles. 
In 1893, France extended her earlier Annam, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia acquisitions, by annexing 
100,000 square miles more of Siam, thus practically 
doubling her territory in Farther India, and reduc- 
ing Siam to about 200,000 square miles. England, 
having by advances from British India acquired 
Burmah and absorbed the Shan states, was getting 
near enough to French claims to make competition 
lively. Now comes this last ‘‘ gobble”’ of 1896, by 
which England takes the whole Malay peninsula and 
France a huge slice further east. How much is left 
to Siam is not quite clear, but apparently only about 
one-tenth of the Siam of 1884. Thus Siam is follow- 
ing Burmah into the greedy European maw. 


France still continues to demand some 
settlement of the Egyptian question, 
and recent reports are to the effect 
that England, as the price of improved relations 

with France, is now consider- 
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ing the advisability of retir- 
ing from Egypt in favor of 
an arrangement which will 
place that country under joint 
European control. So much 
for England’s sudden efforts 
to set herelf right with 
France. Further than this, it 
has been the evident object 
of much of England’s recent 
diplomacy to improve rela- 
tions with France’s great ally. 
The pro-Russian movement is 
a conspicuous part of the new 
British foreign policy. Mr. 
Balfour, unquestionably 
speaking for Lord Salisbury 
and the government, has 
warmly defended Russia’s 
right to an excellent outlet 
on the Pacific for her trans- 
Siberian railway system. 
This signifies a complete re- 
versal of British policy in 
that quarter, and a practical 
acquiesence in the Russian 
policy respecting Corean and 
Chinese affairs. It means 
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__. Furthermore, Lord Salisbury, after a year 
paste of bluster against Turkey in pretended 


zeal for Armenia and in the full assertion 
of England’s duties and responsibilities touching the 
protection of the Christian population of that un 

happy province, has now faced about, cynically. 
denies responsibility, and confesses entire impo- 
tence. Such an exhibition of moral weakness and 
of essential insincerity has not been shown by any 
other head of a great power pretending to exercise 
the art of masterful statesmanship, in all the recent 
history of diplomacy. This confessed abandonment 
of the Armenians by the British government would 
seem to confirm the significant reports that there is 
a close understanding between Turkey and Russia, 
which might under certain contingencies develop 
into something like a Russian protectorate over the 
whole Turkish empire. 


Preparing All these marvelous somersaults in 
toface British diplomacy have been due to the 
Germany. breach between England and Germany. 


Lord Salisbury, who has long posed as a great states- 
man,—with less right to the title than most men 
who attain to prime ministerships,—had until lately 
only one apparent maxim in his foreign policy, and 
that was to cultivate the most intimate possible 
relations with the German empire and the Drei- 
bund. But the strained relationship between Eng- 
land and Germany over the South African question 
left England completely isolated ; and Lord Salis- 
bury has in consequence, it would seem, adopted a 
new maxim, which is, Come to terms with France 
and Russia, and if possible detach Italy from the 
alliance with Germany and Austria. Not less re- 
markable has been Lord Salisbury’s complete somer- 
sault on the Venezuelan question. His domineering 
and insolent letter to Secretary Olney, which was 
the sole cause of whatever difficulties: may have 
arisen between the United States and Great Britain, 
was completely ignored in Lord Salisbury’s remarks 
at the opening of Parliament. In that letter to Sec- 
retary Olney, Lord Salisbury had informed us that 
matters in controversy between Venezuela and Great 
Britain were by no possibility any of our concern. 
But when Parliament opened he was ready to ex- 
plain in the House of Lords,—and to have Mr. Bal- 
four as government leader in the House of Commons 


explain, in the same conciliatory spirit—that noth- 


ing could be more plain or reasonable than the right 
of the government of the United States to give itself 
the most constant concern regarding the freedom of 
the smaller American republics from European op- 


pression. 


The Monroe Doctrine was most 


The Monroe 


Doctrine Accepted heartily endorsed by his lordship and 
by his nephew, the Right Honorable 
Mr. Balfour ; nor was there any serious attempt 
made to maintain the impossible thesis that the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine was not involved in 


and Praised. 
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the Venezuelan dispute. ‘The American Venezuelan 
Commission, far from being treated by Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour as offensive to the British 
government, and therefore to be protested ‘against 
or else ignored, was referred to in terms of high re- 
spect and approval. It was officially explained that 
the British government had consented to facilitate 
the inquiries of this commission at Washington by 
laying before it with the utmost possible expedition 
all the information bearing upon the matters in dis- 
pute that the government could find and arrange. 
This complete change of heart on Lord Salisbury’s 
part met with the warm praise of the leaders of the 
Liberal opposition. It became evident at once that 
President Cleveland’s firm position had really won 
the respect of Great Britain, and that, far from 
weakening the essential bonds of good will which 
bind together the people of England and the United 
States, the American policy in the Venezuelan mat- 
ter was clearly destined to strengthen those bonds. 


If England can now, through the 
Venezuelan friendly agency of the United States, 
Settlement. succeed in re-establishing direct diplo- 

matic relations with Venezuela, it is quite possible 
that a mutual arrangement in compromise of all 
differences may be made which would have the ap- 
proval of the United States. We are still inclined to 
believe, however, that Venezuela will prefer to await 
the opinion of the American commissioners and to 
base a settlement of the question upon their judg- 
ment. It must constantly be borne in mind that 
these commissioners are in a position of ideal impar- 
tiality, that they have not the remotest reason for a 
bias in favor of either party, and that no possible 
scheme of arbitration would be half so likely to 
result in a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty 
between England and Venezuela as a good-natured 
acquiescence by both parties in the result to which 
the commission’s inquiries may a few months hence 
lead it. The commission is going about its task 
with deliberate thoroughness, and its work is almost 
certain not only to contribute to the just and peace- 
ful settlement of the matter immediately in hand, 
but also to form a valuable precedent. 


Such methods give dignity to 
scholarly research, and it will supply 
an object lesson which must have 
particular value just now in view of the land-grab- 
bing mania that has so distracted the European 
powers of late, and that has so sadly perverted their 
sense of justice and fair play. If England’s course 
in South America had not been checked by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, it is not too much to 
believe that the next step would have been an as- 
sumption of control of the Orinoco. And English 
conquest in that quarter would inevitably have been 
followed by French attempts to acquire that portion 
of Brazil lying between French Guiana and the 
Amazon, with a definite intention on the part of the 
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French government to exploit as a French colonial 
possession the vast Amazon Valley. Whereupon 
Germany would, perhaps, have endeavored to get a 
foothold in the La Plata country. Such a policy 
would be fraught with infinite harm to all the Euro- 


pean powers that were unfortunate enough to be ~ 


drawn into it, not to mention the harm that would 
result to the South American states themselves, and 
the injury that would accrue to the United States 
through the necessity forced upon us to become a 
military and naval power of the most formidable 
character. 


There are those who wil! sneer at 
such suggestions as wild and im- 
probable fancies; but those who 
sneer are only confessing their own lack of a firm 
grasp upon the course of recent history. A few 
years ago the dismemberment of Siam would have 
been considered impossible. Yet within a few weeks 
we have seen immense slices of that noble and 
ancient kingdom divided between France and En- 
gland, without so much as a word by way of consid- 
eration for the rights of the Siamese people and 
government. China, until last year, was thought 
by every one to be probably the most impregnable, — 
as its institutions were the most ancient,—of all 
existing powers. But within the past six months 
Europe has been speculating upon the impending 
dissolution of China, and its partition among the 
European powers, with as little concern for the 
rights or for the strength of China as if it were 
some savage African region that was to be par- 
celed out. Millions of Americans still living can 
remember when a French army was sent to Mexico, 
to sustain the imperial pretensions of an Austrian 
nobleman. Still more recently, the European pow- 
ers were, at a certain moment, strongly disposed to 
make the financial collapse of the Argentine Repub- 
lic an excuse for assuming control of the great La 
Plata country, and for bringing it back into colonial 
subjection to the governments beyond the sea. 


** Land-grabbing"’ 
and the 
American Situation. 


What Our In standing firmly against such aggres- 
Commission sions in the Western hemisphere, the 
Stands for. tnited States pursues a policy which 
Europe can only regard with respect,—a policy the 
righteousness and the value of which every great 
European power is always ready (confidentially) to 
admit in its intercourse with our own government. 
It is not so much that any of them wish to make 
fresh accessions in the Western hemisphere, as that 
in their jealousy of each other they do not propose 
to be outwitted, if the scramble should really set in. 
The American Commission on the Venezuelan case, 
therefore, represents before the eyes of the world at 
once the firmness and the moderation of America, 
its desire for exact justice, and its purpose that in- 
justice shall not be allowed to work disturbance to 
the normal balance of things on this side of the 
ocean. This attitude on the part of the United 
States has had an amazing effect in arousing the 


sentiment of the world in favor of our American 
methods of arbitration, as against the European 
methods of ultimatums and the resort to arms. 


In the very face of Lord Salisbury’s 
categorical refusal to arbitrate the Vene- 
zuela case, there sprang up a movement 
in England in favor of a standing treaty with the 
United States that should provide an arrangement 
by which all disputes between the British govern- 
ment and our own shall henceforth be referred toa 
tribunal of arbitration, the nature of which shall be 
set forth in the treaty. The heartiness of this Eng- 
lish movement has been entirely equaled by the 
corresponding movement in the United States. Our 
English friends seem not quite to have informed 
themselves as to the extent to which the arbitration 
movement has gone among our American republics. 
The United States is already in treaty. arrangements 
with a large number of the other republics in the 
Western hemisphere, which provide for the settle- 
ment of differences by peaceful reference to arbitra- 
tion. The United States shows no disposition what- 
ever to use rough methods in dealing with weak 
powers, and is quite as ready,—as the facts of many 
years bear witness,—to settle claims and disputes 
that arise between our government and the smallest 
of the South American republics by the resort to 
arbitration, as to settle a difference with England or 
any other great power in that fashion. 


The Welcome 
Cry for 
Arbitration. 


How Far Goes 1+ 18 time also for us to say frankly 
England's _ that we should have more con- 
Arbitrating Spirit? Saence in the English zeal for ar- 
bitration if England were more ready to show will- 
ingness to use arbitration in dealing with small 
powers. Our English friends have the reputation 
of settling disputes with small powers by bluster, 
ultimatum, and naval demonstration ; disputes with 
the great European nations by diplomacy which 
skillfully plays upon the balance of power, and dis- 
putes with the United States by availing herself of 
America’s good natured willingness always to sub- 
mit any claim or contention to the test of a fair 
arbitration. If England's desire to arrange an arbi- 
tration scheme with the United States is based 
merely upon the feeling in England that this coun- 
try must by some such means be eliminated from 
the number of England’s possible antagonists, in 
order to give the British empire a clearer field to 
pursue aggressive policies in other parts of the 
world, the programme will not be deemed an alto- 
gether satisfactory one. The United States is ready 
to arbitrate disputes with England ; but it is also 
equally ready to arbitrate disputes with France, and 
it has shown its disposition, times almost without 
number, to arbitrate with the smaller republics of 
the Western world. England’s prompt and pacific 
settlement of the Venzeuela question must of course 
come first. Then a general arbitration treaty should 
promptly follow, between England and America. 
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There are now no differences of 
any moment in sight between 
England and the United States. 
On account of the contiguity of 
the United States and Canada, however, there are 
always likely to arise some questions of minor con- 
sequence that affect solely our people and those of 
the Dominion. Left to settlement by brute force, 
such questions could only be solved in favor of the 
United States ; but they ought always to be resolved 
by fair arbitration unless they yield readily to 
friendly negotiations. And in all such questions, 
there is no possible reason for drawing England into 
the argument. The Canadian government makes 
its own laws ; arranges its own tax systems and 
tariffs ; controls its own fisheries, sea-coasts, rivers, 
lakes, and canals ; has entered into domestic postal- 
union arrangements with the United States ; uses 
our American monetary denominations ; has a rail- 
way system that is inseparable from our own great 
network of railways. And the Canadians are re- 
lated to us by virtue of constant intercourse, and 
also by virtue of ties of blood across the boundary 
line, very much more intimately than they are 
related to England. There is no possible reason 
why disputes that arise between the United States 
and Canada should not always be settled either by 
direct discussion between Ottawa and Washington, 
or else by arbitration between the respective gov- 
ernments of the United States and the Dominion. 
There is, ordinarily, no more reason for dragging 
England into the settlement of a dispute between 
Canada and the United States than there is for 
dragging Tasmania or New South Wales into that 


settlement. 


The Chief Need is for 
Arbitration Between 
the United States 
and Canada. 


Any treaty, therefore, which shall pro- 


A Distinction : ‘ 
Nottobe vide permanent arrangements for ar. 
Ignored. itration between England and the 


United States, ought very carefully to discriminate 
between questions arising properly between the 
United Kingdom itself and the United States, and 
questions arising between the Dominion of Canada 
andthe United States. For example, it should read- 
ily be agreed that in disputes between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, unless otherwise 
promptly adjusted, reference could be made to a 
board of arbitrators composed of an equal number of 
judges selected by the President of the United States 
from the Federal bench, and by the British govern- 
ment from the higher judgeships of the United King- 
dom. In controversies involving questions which 
touch no matters that concern people across the sea, 
but which affect merely the people of Canada and 
the people of the United States in their capacity as 
occupants of North America, there should be pro 
vision for a tribunal of arbitration composed of 
Americans and Canadians. This might, for exam- 
ple, arrange for the naming, on the part of the 
respective governments of Canada and the United 
States, of an equal number of Canadian and Ameri- 
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can judges. Since England has, in fact, nothing 
whatever to do with the matters which actually 
arise to occasion differences between Canada and 
the United States, the attempt to compose those 
differences by way of London is not only tedious 
and irrelevant, but it usually adds much to the real 
difficulties involved in the solution. Upon no other 
basis, therefore, than a clear recognition of the fun- 
damental and complete distinction between ques- 
tions of a strictly North American character, and 
questions properly arising between the United 
States and the United Kingdom per se, could the 
United States advantageously discuss the details of 
an arrangement for a permanent treaty of arbitra- 
tion. But this distinction is so self-evident in its 
nature that it needs only to be stated to have its 
validity admitted. 


Furthermore, if England should be 
Not to be unwilling to adopt our fair and reason- 
Left Out. able policy of arbitration in dealings 

with the smaller American powers, it would be a 

comparatively difficult matter for the United States, 

which is already united with many of these smaller 
states in permanent treaties of arbitration, to enter 
into a broad and permanent arbitration scheme with 

England. Suppose, for example, a riot or insurrec- 

tion in a South American state should result in 

claims against the South American government o1: 

the part, alike, of subjects of Great Britain and of 

the United States. Our American claims against 
the South American state would, as usual, be deter- 
mined by a peaceful tribunal of arbitration and no 
trouble would result therefrom. But England, in 
accordance with her usual practice, would assess 
her own damages arbitrarily, present an ultimatum, 
send a fleet, and if the money were not forthcom- 
ing, bombard or seize a port. This would put the 

United States and its citizens at great disadvantage. 

But the United States could not send a fleet to in- 

terfere with England’s arbitrary proceedings, be- 

cause our government would have been completely 
estopped by its treaty of arbitration with England. 

We should be compelled, therefore, to stand with 

our hands tied and look on while our weak neighbor 

was bullied and maltreated. Whatever a perma- 
nent treaty of arbitration between England and the 

United States may cr may not mean, it must not 

mean that we shall have signed away our right to 

interfere if England should choose to perpetrate in 
the Western hemisphere another outrage like her 
seizure of Corinto. Our non-interference in that 
instance constituted the most remarkable case of 
internationa] forbearance that the world has wit- 
nessed in half a century, excepting only President 

Kriiger’s release of Jameson and his raiders. But 

here, again, there should be no difficulty; for Eng- 

land will doubtless be ready to go as far in promis- 
ing arbitration to South America as we have gone 
ourselves. Of course it all really depends upon 

England’s behavior in this Venezuela case, 


South America 
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The ‘English. We have heard a vast deal in these 
Speaking Race” latter weeks about the hideousness of 

Sentiment. war between the two chief branches 
of the English-speaking people ; and every word of 
it allis true. But is there not a little real danger 
lest this tendency to glorify the English-speaking 
people should be carried somewhat too far? There 
isin this country a vast body of people of Irish 
ancestry, who although they speak the English lan- 
guage, think they owe no love to England. There 
is another vast body of people of full German an- 
cestry ; and there are very large elements who look 
to other European countries as the home of their 
forefathers. Even those of us who are in whole or 
in chief part the descendants of English and Scotch 
ancestors, have not forgotten that only by virtue of 
two wars with England have we been allowed to 
govern ourselves, here in our own country ; nor is 
it forgotten that when the success of our great repub- 
lican experiment hung in the balance, and we were 
in the midst of domestic conflict, our only real ex- 
ternal danger lay in the enmity of England. Twice 
in our history we have been the commercial mistress 
of the seas ; and twice has all our commerce been 
swept from the seas by England. Between the real 
people of England, and the real people of the United 
States, the grounds of intimaey and affection have 
always been great, and they are constantly increas- 
ing. But the governmental policy of the British 
empire, and the sentiments of the real people of 
England, are two very different matters. Speaking 
from the cold facts of history, the relations between 
our American government and the governments of 
France and Russia have been more frank and cor- 
dial, by a good deal, through the whole. period of 
our national life, than those between our govern- 
ment and that of the British empire. Yet there is 
no intercourse of any kind between the people of 
America and Russia. A war between Americans 
and Englishmen would, in some aspects, be a civil 
war, resembling the conflict between our two groups 
of American states. We will not dream of it asa 
possibility. It would be the surpassing crime 
against Christianity and civilization. But we in 
the United States do not wish to contemplate the 
possibility of bloodshed in any quarter. We have 
not the remotest intention of forming an alliance 
with the British government that would make the 
French government feel that there was any lessen- 
ing of cordiality between our republic and theirs, 
We desire nothing but peace and good will through- 
out the whole world. 


A few Englishmen have been discussing 
this question of arbitration between 
England and the United States with 
just the faintest flavor of a suggestion that they had 
in mind an arrangement which would add some- 
thing to the potency of the British empire in its 
huge scramble for the lion’s share of everything in 
Asia and Africa. It has seemed as if the desire in 
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some British quarters is to make everything safe 
and snug in these western parts, in order that no 
annoying complications here may give England’s 
European rivals an opportunity to steal a move in 
some other outlying sections of the earth. This 
certainly does not seem a pleasant remark to make, 
yet its excuse lies in the fact of its truth. Arbitra- 
tion that is real, genuine, and broad, and that shall 
make for humanity and the peace of the world. 
should be welcomed and promoted by every Ameri- 
can. But arbitration that is narrow and one-sided ; 
that is offered to the strong und denied to the weak ; 
and that is devised merely for the convenience of an 
aggressive power at the very moment when it is 
employing every resource to magnify its military 
and naval supremacy, must at least be subjected to 
critical scrutiny. 


Our English friends must remember that 
all their writers on military and strategic 
science, and all their jingo statesmen, 
have in recent years adopted the maxim that in our 
day ‘‘ war power is sea power; ’”’ and that the nation 
which has the biggest and most effective navy is 
the one which will prevail in a contest where might 
makes right. H«ving proved this idea to their own 
satisfaction, they have advanced from that old 
maxim of theirs which declared that England’s 
navy must be stronger than those of any two other 
powers combined, to the second new maxim that 
England’s navy must henceforth be even more pow- 
erful than those of any three other nations com- 
bined. To crown all this, we find that many of the 
very men who are most eager in urging the con- 
stant increase of the British navy are declaiming 
against the militant disposition of France, Ger- 
many, and Russia as evidenced by their great arma- 
ments, and are endeavoring to make it appear that 
these nations are full of the spirit of warlike aggres- 
sion, while England, by way of contrast, pursues 
the paths of beneficent peace as gently as any lamb. 
The consistency of all this is not apparent. Eng- 
land’s advice to the other European powers is that 
they ought to disarm ; while her recommendation to 
the United States is, to arbitrate all differences with 
England, stop building the new navy, and rely upon 
the British empire as her one firm friend. But 
meanwhile, —say these good and, withal, these 
plucky men of England,—the British fighting force 
in the form of a navy, must be made stronger and 
stronger, until it can overawe the whole earth. 


England 
as Chief 
ar Power. 


The effect of all this has been singularly 
different from that which these English- 
men seemed to expect. Instead of proceed- 
ing to rediuce their land forces, the great Continental 
powe1s are concluding not only to maintain their 
armies, but also immensely to increase their navies, 
The problem of military expenditure will be solved, 
in part, it would seem, by a tendency to shorten the 
period of compulsory military service. If not pro- 
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tracted too long, it is found in the Continental coun- 
tries that the period of enforced military training 
may not be altogether wasteful. It may be used in 
such a manner as to give a valuable discipline and 
education to the average youth. A certain amount 
of military drill and discipline can be connected 
‘vith early school life and with industrial training ; 
and thus by the perfection of system and organiza- 
tion every able bodied young man may grow up into 
some fitness to serve as a soldier in case of need, 
without being withdrawn for any very long period 
from the productive work of the nation, and with- 
out making his military education a very expensive 
matter. Whatever steps toward so-called ‘‘ disarm- 
ament ’’ may be taken, it is not likely that the Euro- 
pean countries, for a good while to come, will aban- 
don the plan of making every young man a possible 


soldier. 


The Effect of The great change of policy is likely to 
England's Mili- come through a determination not to 

tant Example. te completely overshadowed by Eng- 
land’s navy. The German Emperor has set his 
heart upon a new navy to be many times as large as 
that which Germany now possesses. Some years 
ago he was determined that the army should be in- 
creased ; and in spite of the opposition of the tax- 
paying population, he succeeded. It is now reason- 
able to believe that he will carry with him the 
decision of the German nation in his enthusiasm for 
a great German navy. The French policy of naval 
construction goes on unceasingly, and Russia’s de- 
signs in that respect have taken new form by virtue 
of her improved prospect regarding open ports. The 
completion of the Russian railway system to Port 
Arthur as well as to Vladivostock, will be the signal 
for a great increase of the Russian squadron in the 
Pacific. The Black Sea squadron is being increased, 
with the almost certain assurance that five or ten 
years hence the Black Sea will have become ‘‘ a Rus- 
sian lake,’”’ and the Bosphorus will be open without 
limit at all times to Russian war ships. The at- 
tempted interyention at Constantinople by the six 
great powers in behalf of the Armenians having led 
to nothing but some pretended reforms on paper, — 
while the Armenian massacres have continued with 
no lessening of their horrors,—it begins to be plain 
that there can be no very long postponement of the 
solving of that particular question, besides many 
others, by the one summary process of a partition 
of the Turkish empire and a complete obliteration 
of the Turk as a ruling race. In that case the 
administration of Armenia will naturally devolve 
upon Russia ; and probably the greater part of Asia 
Minor will fall to the Russianempire. Thus Russia 
will have special reason for adding to her fleet, will 
become active in Mediterranean questions, «nd will 
even begin to assert a positive concern in the Suez 
Canal route. These are matters of moment, the 
progress of which is destined to make international 
affairs interesting for many years to come. It 
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would not seem possible for England to realize her 
programme of a fleet mightier than the combined 
fleets of Europe. The American policy must be to 
keep out of it all as much as possible, showing sin- 
cerity and honor in all international dealings, acting 
as an apostle of arbitration, and finding the true 
modern applications for the time-honored principles 
of policy that were formulated by our early states- 
men. Their doctrines have not been outlived. 


The legislative outlook at Washington 
seems to be practically hopeless. The 
decision of the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury not to postpone the bond sale until 
Congress should have passed the bill improving the 
conditions under which bonds could be issued, was 
justified by subsequent facts. The measure which 
had passed the House without any delay, was met 
in the Senate by a determination on the part of the 
free silver majority that no bond bill or revenue 
bill should be allowed to go through their body ex- 
cept at the price of a provision for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. After a long 
debate, the free silver amendment passed the Senate 
on Saturday, Feb. 1, by a vote which the Outlook 
instructively analyzes as follows : 


Every member of the Senate either voted or was paired 
upon the free coinage proposition. Counting the mem- 
bers paired, the Senate stood 48 to 41 in favor of restor- 
ing silver to its former place in the currency. The Dem- 
ocrats divided 24 to 15 in favor of free coinage, the anti- 
silver minority consisting of Senators Hill and Murphy, ~ 
of New York, Smith, of New Jersey, Gorman and Gib- 
son, of Maryland, Martin, of Virginia, Faulkner, of West 
Virginia, Lindsay, of Kentucky, Caffery, of Louisiana, 
Mills, of Texas, Palmer, of Illinois, Vilas and Mitchell, 
of Wisconsin, and Brice, of Ohio. The Republicans 
divided 25 to 20 against free coinage, the pro-silver mi- 
nority consisting of Senators Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
Pritchard, of North Carolina, and all of the 21 Republi- 
cans from west of the Missouri except Baker, of Kansas, 
Thurston, of Nebraska, and McBride, of Oregon. The four 
Populists, as a matter of course, supported free coinage. 
The measure was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, where on February 14 it was rejected by the 
decisive vote of 215 against 90. Here again it is 
interesting to analyze the vote. 


The Deadlock 
at Washington. 


Since the admission of Utah there are 


Analysi 
of the. now forty-five states, On the question of 
Silver Vote. tree silver the representatives elected to 


the present House show an almost exact division 
as regards the number of states. The Congressmen 
from twenty-three states were on one side of the 
question, while the majority delegations from 
twenty-two states were on the other side. But 
while every state has equal weight in the Senate, its 
strength in the House is in accordance with its rela- 
tive population. Thus the Senators constituting the 
free silver majority in the upper House represent 
very much less than half,—in fact not very much 
more than one third, of the population of the coun- 
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try. The following table, compiled by one of the 
New York newspapers, shows the estimated popula. 
tion arid the most recent assessed valuation of the 
two groups of states whose representatives in the 
House voted preponderantly for and against free 
silver on the 14th ultimo : 


STATES OPPOSED TO FREE SILVER. 


Assessed No. of 
value of electoral 
property. votes. 

5 956 


Population 
(latest official 
State. estimate). 


Connecticut 
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Population 
Catest official 
estimate). 
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electoral 
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Assessed 
value of 
property, 


California 

Colorado 
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Mississippi 


North Carolina........:..0. 
sede Dakota 
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166. 025, 31 
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780,898,605 
106,110,370 
415,249,107 
217,612,897 
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23,408,787 $6, 189,679,010 167 


After the House had thus rejected the Senate’s 
silver bill, the Senate in turn rejected decisively 
the Dingley revenue bill which had been devised by 
the House as an emergency measure to remedy the 
deficit of current income. 


The situation at Washington just now 
calls to mind the legislative deadlock 
in England during the last Parliament, 
when the House of Commons sent up measure after 
measure, only to be met by the hopelessly large 
Tory opposition in the House of Lords. Affairs 
have now reached the pass in England where the 
Liberal party can never hope to enact an important 
law except by means of threats which would make 
the House of Lords feel its own existence to be in 


Bi-cameral Con- 
flicts at Home 
and Abroad, 


SENATOR J. K. JONES, OF .ARKANSAS, 
A leader of the pro-silver forces. 


danger. At the moment when these words arc 
written, the long-growing divergence of sentiment 
between the French Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties has resulted in a very critical and stubborn 
locking of horns. In France, the Senate represents 
moderate Republicanism of the steady, conserva- 
tive sort. The Chamber of Deputies has been grow- 
ing ever more radical and socialistic, until at length 
a radical majority has found its way to the front in 
a radical Cabinet under Prime Minister Bourgeois. 
This Cabinet has taken a kind of action respecting 
the investigation of the Southern Railway scandals 
that meets with the disapproval of the Senate. Re- 
peated votes have shown the Senate’s lack of confi- 
dence in the ministry. In accordance with the 
theory of the French government, and in accord- 
ance with all former precedents, the cabinet should 
have resigned. But inasmuch as the Chamber of 
Deputies has voted as strongly in favor of the 
Bourgeois policy as the Senate has voted against it, 
Premier Bourgeois informs President Faure that he 
is satisfied with the approval of the Deputies, and 
proposes to ignore the Senate. Our readers will 
find peculiar timeliness and value in the article, 
printed elsewhere in this number, by our French 
correspondent, Baron de Coubertin. The situation 
is the most peculiar, and in some regards the most 
dangerous one that has arisen in the practical work- 
ing of the French constitution since the present 
republic was founded a quarter of a centur, ago. 
Thus everything in the nature of a serious legisla- 
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tive and political strain that has occurred in the 
three great constitutional governments of England, 
France, and the United States within the past year 
or two has grown chiefly out of the wide difference 
of character and sentiment between the two halves 
of a bi-cameral legislative system. In England the 
one real question of internal constitutional reform, 
upon which all other reforms must wait, is that of 
a complete recasting of: the House of Lords. In 


France and the United States the principal remedy 
for the present strains and deadlocks must be found 
in the better education of public opinion. 


Incidentally, it is believed by many 
Americans that the representative char- 
acter of the Senate would be improved 
if the popular election of senators were substituted 
for their appointment by the state legislatures. 
Certainly such a change would prove beneficial to 
the legislatures themselves. Nothing could illus- 
trate this assertion more pointedly than the long 
struggle that has been distracting Kentucky for 
many weeks, and interfering altogether with the 
proper law-making duties of the legislature at Frank- 
fort. Although the Republicans carried the state 
ticket at the last election, they did not gain a clear 
control of both houses of the legislature. A little 
handful of independents and ‘‘ sound-money ’’ Dem. 
ocrats, who oppose the re-election of Senator Black- 
turn for another term, have been holding the bal- 
ance of power. The Republicans have a plurality 
on joint vote, but not the clear majority necessary 
to elect the senator. The change of two or three 
seats in one house would break the deadlock. Con- 
sequently the consideration of certain contested 
places has stirred up a party feeling which at one 
time last month threatened to lead to riot and blood- 
shed within the very precincts of the state house. 
The United States Senate itself has been much 
wrought up over the question whether or not Mr. 
Dupont should be recognized as entitled to the 
vacant seat from Delaware. It will be remembered 
that for many months last year the legislature of 
Delaware was in a deadlock over the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Senator Higgins, and that many difficult 
legal and constitutional questions are involved in 
the controversy over the vote by which the Republi- 
cans claimed to have secured the election of Mr. 
Dupont. Such protracted and unfortunate wrangles 
as that of last year in Delaware and of this year in 
Kentucky over the choice of a senator are not un- 
common. There are now ninety seats in the Senate, 
and thirty full-term vacancies to be filled every two 
years, besides the short-term vacancies that occur 
through death, transfer to the Cabinet, or other- 
wise. It is not right that the election of United 
States senators should be so much more distracting 
a process than the election of state governors, 
Whatever, the advantages of the present system 
may be in theory, there would be immense advan- 
tage in practice if the people of the state should 
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elect their senators as they now elect their govern- 
ors. Several seats in the Senate have been filled 
with comparatively little controversy during the 
past few weeks. Utah’s two senators are now in 
their seats at Washington, and they participated in 
the division on the silver question,——Utah of course 
ranking with the pro-silver states. 








SENATOR WILLIAM B, ALLISON, OF IOWA, 


Iowa has not hesitated to reward Mr. 
Allison with another election, and if he 
should serve through this fifth term for 
which he has now been designated, he will have 
been a member of the Senate for thirty consecutive 
years. Inasmuch as he had served nearly ten years 
in the House of Representatives, he will therefore 
have had a Congressional experience of practically 
forty years. Iowa has honored herself and con- 
ferred a benefit upon the country by continuing Mr. 
Allison in office. His ripe experience in affairs has 
made him a public servant of a value too great to be 
fully appreciated except by those who are them- 
selves most conversant with governmental and legis- 
lative methods at Washington. Mr. Allison has for 
a long time been counted by the Republicans of the 
country among the available possibilities for the 
presidency. But his candidacy has never been as- 
serted in any undignified or eager fashion, and he 
has been content to serve his party and country 
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with serene loyalty, and without any sense of being 
neglected or unappreciated. This year the senti- 
ment for Mr. Allison is a distinctly popular one. It 
is by no means confined to Iowa or adjacent regions, 
but is evident and cordial in all parts of the country. 


The activity of the politicians and pres- 
ident-makers begins to wax incessant 
as the time approaches for the St. 
Louis Republican convention. Three candidates 
have great and unmistakable strength with the Re- 
publican masses, apart from the political manipula- 
tors. These are Speaker Reed, ex-Governor McKin- 
ley, and Senator Allison. Senator Quay has avowed 
himself a candidate, and will be able to command 
the great Pennsylvania delegation. Governor Mor- 
ton of New York also is a candidate, and has behind 
him Mr. Platt and the organized political machinery 
of the dominant party in the state of New York. 
Very aggressive work is being done in Governor 
Morton’s behalf throughout the Southern states and 
elsewhere, with a view to capturing delegates. Sen- 
ator Cullom of Iliinois and Senator Davis of Minne- 
sota represent certain positive elements of strength 
both popular and political. Ex-President Harrison 
has avowed himself to be absolutely outside the 
field, and Indiana will not present his name. The 
Indiana. strength is likely to go principally to Mr. 
McKinley. Every one familiar with party history 


The President- 
Making 
Business. 


will perceive that the absence of Mr. Blaine as a 
possible factor in the situation is what, more than 
anything else, distinguishes the present contest 


from those of the preceding twenty years. At pres- 
ent the McKiniey forces have a much larger number 
of delegates pledged than those of any other candi- 
date. Mr. Reed is‘next in strength. Mr. Allison is 
perhaps the most popular as a second choice. 


The Democratic aspirants do not stand 
out so distinctly, and no one as yet can so 
much as guess intelligently what course 
the Democratic party’s history will follow in the 
next four months. The feud between the gold- 
standard, Administration Democrats, and the free- 
silver majority in the party, was never more sharply 
defined than now ; and nobody has yet discovered 
how to keep the struggle out of the convention. 
The free-silver Democrats are hoping to prevail at 
Chicago. But if they should have their way, the 
result would certainly be a bolt of the Eastern 
sound-money element. On the other hand, some of 
the free-silver men like Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina, and the Missouri and Arkansas senators, 
are permitting it to be thought that they intend, in 
case of their failure to control the Chicago conven- 
tion, to withdraw and support a free-silver ticket in 
conjunction with the Populists. The bond issues 
and the business depression are likely to be used as 
a@ campaign argument against the Democratic party, 
and it will be Republican policy to adjourn Con- 
gress early. 5 
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The extent of the change which has 
gradually come about in the manners, 
methods and characteristics of the Senate 
was illustrated last month by the extremely radical 
and unparliamentary character of Senator Tillman’s 
maiden speech. The new Populist senator from 
North Carolina and several other of the more re- 
cently appointed members of the upper chamber 
have also, in their respective ways, given proof of 
the same tendency. The deadlocks in France and 
England have resulted from the growing radicalism 
of the popular chambers, rather than from any 
change in the tone of Senate or House of Lords. 
But in the United States it is the Senate which has 
become the radical body, while conservatism has 
taken refuge in the House of Representatives. The 
chief ceason, of course, is plain to everybody. We 
have been admitting new states very rapidly, and 
each new state has its two representatives in the 
Senate, even though entitled by the paucity of its 
population to only one member in the House. 


Radicalism 
in the 
Senate. 


Thus Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Utah send twelve 
august senators to the upper branch of 
Congress, and only six members to the other house. 
By way of contrast, the six states of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois, which also send a total of twelve members to 
the Senate, are entitled by reason of their popula- 
tion to the 133 seats which in the aggregate they 
now hold in the House of Representatives. The 
five states of Florida, Colorado, South Dakota, Ore- 
gon, and Washington,—all of which have taken the 
radical position upon the currency and some other 
economic questions,—send the same number of men 
to each house, that is to say, they have in the aggre- 
gate ten senators and ten representatives. Over 
against these five may be named New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, which, with 
ten senators, have an aggregate of forty-seven rep- 
resentatives. Adding the members of the two 
groups together, we find one group of eleven larger 
states with twenty-two senators and 180 representa- 
tives, and a second group of eleven younger and 
more undeveloped states, also with twenty-two sen- 
ators but with only sixteen members altogether in 
the House of Representatives. These eleven younger 
states, while occupying one-fourth of all the seats in 
the Senate, have only one-twenty-second part of the 
seats in the House of Representatives. It is not 
strange that the old states should be conservative 
and the young pioneer commonwealths compara- 
tively radical. Our American federal system hap- 
pens to give this radicalism a very large scope in 
the Senate, while the conservatism of the more pop- 
ulous communities has its full weight in the House. 
The question what remedy is to be found for all this 
variance of sectional weight between the two houses, 
can fortunately be answered by a glance at our past 
history. It is not so very long since Ohio, Indiana, 
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and Illinois were themselves young frontier states ; 
and Wisconsin and Iowa have furnished yet more 
recent examples. The newest states of the far West 
will also, in due time, acquire population, wealth, 
and stability ; and their point--of view will then 
modify that of the East, while at the same time 
borrowing something from that of the older states. 
The present conditions call for an earnest effort on 
both sides not to permit a new sectionalism to grow 
up, with harsh prejudices and needless misunder- 
standings. 


The Last The plan of an open offer of the new 
Government government loan, with the privilege of 

foan. —_ subscribing for amounts as small as $50, 
proved to be a great success. It is true that the 
loan was not, apparently, taken up by a vast num- 
ber of small investors. But it is understood that 
the banks and trust institutions which came for- 
ward as the visible subscribers were in many in- 
stances acting for a much larger number of clients, 
whose individual investments were of comparatively 
modest dimensions. Although the bonds are in 
form thirty-year obligations bearing four per cent. 
interest, many of the bids were at a rate high 
enough to reduce the interest to the equivalent of 
about three per cent. It is now plain enough that 
if the government had not been hampered by an 
obsolete law, and could have offered a three per 
cent. bond at par, the subscriptions would have 
poured in with freedom. In fact, the arithmetical 
complications, and the mystery to the average man 
involved in making a sealed bid to the United States 
government, stood in the way of thousands of peo- 
ple who would have been ready to subscribe on 
some simple, intelligible plan, such as is always 
used when European loans are popularly floated. 
Thus, a French loan in small denominations, suited 
to the demands of thrifty working people, is always 
offered at a fixed price, and is sold through the post- 
offices or in some other equally convenient way. 
The total amount of the subscriptions was about 
five times the $100,000,000 of the issue. The aver- 
age price received by the government was about 
111. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s syndicate put ina 
bid a little below that figure, offering to take the 
entire loan, or as much of it as should not be other- 
wise disposed of. Mr. Morgan was fortunate enough 
to secure about half of the amount. The bonds 
were soon selling in the money market--even before 
they were actually issued—at a largeadvance. The 
government obtains its loan at an actual rate of about 
33¢ per cent. It is computed that the plan of open 
bidding, as against the plan of a private contract 
with the Morgan-Rothschild syndicate, has in this 
particular instance saved the government between 
$11,000,000 and $12,000,000. A few years ago the 
United States could have sold 2'¢ per cent. bonds 
practically at par. The unsettled silver controversy 


is the principal cause,—while the absurd war scare 
has been doubtless an incidental and temporary 
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cause,—for that change in the money market which 
compels Uncle Sam to borrow at increased rates 
while there is a vast quantity of idle capital seeking 
safe investment. The war scare sent American 
securities home, drew gold to Europe, and made 
English investors shy about our loan ; while the sil- 
ver agitation leads cautious investors to fear lest 
United States bonds may some day be paid off ina 
money not worth as much as gold. The result of 
the new loan has been amply to replenish the gold 
in the government treasury ; but nobody can tell 
how soon our present vicious financial system may 
cause the depletion of the reserve, and make it 
appear to the Administration that nothing will save 
the credit of the country except still another pur- 
chase of gold by means of a bond sale. 


The legislatures which are in session 
this season have not as yet produced 
any very brilliant or startling statu- 
tory results. In due time we shall present our 
readers with the annual summary of new state 
legislation that they have learned to expect in these 
pages. In Maryland, the reform victory of last fall 
has naturally resulted in a programme of measures 
at Annapolis for the improvement of the civil serv- 
ice, the reduction of extravagant outlays, and bet- 
tered administration in various directions. The 
Republican majority is pot behaving as well as the 
civil-service reformers who helped to turn the party 
scales had a right to expect. Nevertheless, this ses- 
sion of the legislature will doubtless accomplish 
something beneficial. The reform victory in New 
Jersey has not as yet had time to yield any conspic- 
uous fruitage. The Ohio legislature has been con- 
sidering the question of a considerable increase in 
the amount of the saloon tax under the Dow law, 
the promoters of the plan having taken the ground 
that an increase from $250 to $350 will at once tend 
to eliminate a small proportion of the worst class of 
saloons, while enormously increasing the total 
amount of revenue received by the state and local 
treasuries. The legislature of Iowa has also had 
the liquor question under keen discussion. The 
Illinois legislature is not in session, but the state of 
political feeling in Chicago has been uncommonly 
intense, and municipal reform,is the cry of the 
hour. In New Orleans there has been undertaken a 
thorough investigation of the election rolis, with the 
result of finding an astounding amount of fraud in 
the lists. Under a new, modernized system, pro- 
vided by the state of Missouri, a board of election 
comniissioners in St. Louis has completed a house- 
to-house canvass, and a thorough re-enrollment of 
all the voters of the city. There have been found 
about 140,000 men entitled to be registered as St. 
Lovis voters. An investigation of the technical 
and financial history of the new city hall in St. 
Louis. by a competent committee of the municipal 
assembly, has resulted in showing that there has 
been an almost inappreciably culpable extravagance 
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in the outlay of public money, although there has 
been lack of perfect system and supervision. St. 
Louis is enjoying a period of exceptional prosperity 
at a time when many cities are showing depression. 
Tennessee, which was admitted to the privileges of 
statehood one hundred years ago, and which has for 
some years been preparing to celebrate the centen- 
nial with an exposition at Nashville, has now de- 
cided to defer the exposition until next year. 
an abundance of time will have been gained for 
ample preparation ; and on account of the Presi- 
dential election, the recentness of the Atlanta expo- 
sition and various other circumstances, 1897 will be 
a better year than 1896 for the great Tennessee Fair. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts has voted favora- 
bly upon a change from annual to biennial elec- 
tions, and this question will probably be submitted 
to a vote of the people of the State. The ‘ Greater 
Boston *’ project has been deferred for consideration 
by the next legislature. In the New York Legisla- 
ture, it became evident last month that Mr. Platt 
and the ruling faction were determined to pass a 
‘*Greater New York ”’ bill at the present session, and 
to provide for the consolidation of the police, fire, 
and health departments of New York and Brooklyn. 
Many of the truest friends of ultimate consolidation 
are strongly of the opinion that nothing of good and 
much of ill can but result from a precipitate union 
of New York and Brooklyn without any competent 
previous consideration of the best framework fora 
metropolitan charter. Municipal home-rule, under 
a well-drawn charter to be submitted to the people 
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concerned for ratification, would be the better plan 
for actively launching the Greater New York. 


Another chapter in the Cuban struggle 
has been opened by the radical change 
of policy which a new Captain-General 
has introduced. General Martinez Campos, having 
failed to make headway against the revolution, was 
plotted against by his powerful enemies in Spain, 
who secured his recall under circumstances humili- 
ating to his pride. He seems to have won the per- 
sonal regard of every party and group in Cuba ; and 
if the distracted island could have autonomy with 
General Campos as its life administrator, the plan 
would probably be accepted by universal acclama- 
tion. But General Weyler is a different sort of 
man. He goes to Cuba merely to wage war. 
Campos was trying both to suppress the rebellion 
and also to win back to Spain a disaffected prov- 
ince. If General Weyler should succeed ultimately 
in crushing the rebellion, he will also have reduced 
Cuba to the position of a conquered foreign country 
forever and hopelessly disaffected against the con- 
queror. General Weyler has laid down a policy of 
the most extreme harshness. The very aunounce- 
ment that he was coming led to an exodus from 
Cuba of hundreds of people whose circumstances 
were such that they could take refuge in other 
countries. It was expected that a reign of terror 
would be inaugurated, and that there could be no 
safety except in flight from the island. The insur- 
gents are making desperate efforts to obtain muni- 
tions of war, the lack of which is their greatest 
obstacle. General Gomez, the insurgent leader, 
though seventy-two years old, is showing himself a 
man of marvellous audacity and resources as a 
leader ; and it is doubtful whether the Spanish 
army contains any man who approaches this old 
Cuban in military genius. Predictions about the 
Cuban situation are worse than worthless, and we 
can only await the unfolding of events. 


The New 
Cuban Policy. 


The death of Mr. Runyon, our am- 
bassador to Germany, called out trib- 
utes of high respect from the German 
government, the diplomatic corps at Berlin, and 
Americans of all parties. The vacant post has been 
filled by the appointment of one of our assistant 
secretaries of State, Mr. Edwin F. Uhl of Michigan, 
whose fitness is regarded as exceptionally complete. 
Mr. Uhl bears a German name, and is doubtless 
none the less welcome on that account at the Ger- 
man court. His rare usefulness in the State De- 
partment at Washington was generally known. He 
goes to Berlin with immediate qualifications for the 
work before him, such as almost no other man 
possesses. He is intimately versed in the details 
of ‘the Samoa question, the insurance question, and 
all the other matters under discussion between 
our government and that of Germany. A more 
thoroughly business-like appointment has not been 
made by Mr. Cleveland for some time. A strong 
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determination is visible at Washington to make the 
diplomatic and consular services more efficient 
henceforth than they have been in the past. 


. The affairs of the Dominion of Canada, 
Siostions. which ought always to command attention 
in the United States, are in a particularly 
interesting state this year. We have secured from 
a competent correspondent a careful résumé of Ca- 
nadian matters, political and otherwise, which will 
be found elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 
The new Manitoba Legislature is in session, and is 
firm as a rock against yielding to the demand of the 
Dominion government for the re establishment of 
state-aided denominational schools. The Dominion 
Parliament, also, is in session at Ottawa, and has in 
hand a complete measure providing in detail for the 
denominational school system which is to be thrust 
compulsorily upon Manitoba. We shall, here again, 
as in the Cuban affair, await developments without 
making predictions. 


Our American men of learning were 

pg ag ely very strongly in evidence last month 
; through the opportunity afforded by the 
great popular interest in a scientific discovery an- 
nounced by Professor Roentgen of the University of 
Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. There has been a flood of 
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talk in the newspapers about ‘‘ cathode rays’’ and 
the ‘‘ new photography,’’ which ‘‘ penetrates opaque 
bodies and reveals the insides of things.’’ What it 
all really signifies to the scientific mind, is duly set 
forth, with illustrations, in a special article which 
our readers will find on a subsequent page... This 
discovery of Professor Roentgen’s doubtless has 
great scientific importance ; and it seems likely, in 
surgery at least, to have some immediately practical 
value. But the most impressive thing, perhaps, has 
been the large number of American scientific work- 
ers whose individual training, and the equipment of 
whose physical and chemical laboratories, made 
them entirely ready to take up the Bavarian profes- 
sor’s experiments with full intelligence and with 
the ability to repeat and develop those experiments, 
and to carry them on into still unexplored ground. 
The position of experimental work in science in our 
American universities and other institutions is no 
longer merely hopeful and respectable, but it is of 
commanding importance. This is a fact which 
should be very gratifying to our national pride. 
But while our scientific students are thus making 
brilliant progress, the American position as respects 
classical, philological, and archzological studies is 
also winning the approbation of European men of 
learning. Our contingent of classicists has been, 
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this past month,gcongratulating itself upon a high 
honor which has been gained for America through 
the American .Classical School at Athens. This is 
nothing e © than the right, granted by the Greek 
governme . sh explore the site of ancient Corinth, 
where undws-an exterior-of grain fields it is believed 
that there lies buried much of the wealth of art and 
architecture of an old-time Greek city. Professor 
Charles Waldstein is the permanent director of the 
Amerigan school at Athens ; and the professorship 
of Greek, which is filled on a rotary system, is this 
year in charge of Professor Benjamin I. Wheeler of 
Cornel University. Professor Wheeler has written 
an interesting letter to the New York Tribune in 
which he explains that this grant is an exclusive 
one, and that the excavation of Corinth will be the 
first attempt thoroughly ,to explore an ancient 
Greek city. As he remarks: ‘‘ Olympia and Del- 
phi were places of occasional resort, not the abodes 
of vic life,—places where men celebrated, not 
where they lived. We have as yet no idea howa 
Greek city was arranged, how its streets were laid 
out, how its agora, or chief square, appeared, or 
how its homes were built.’’ The American school 
does not call for large subscriptions to enable it to 
improve this brilliant opportunity, and $10,000 is 
said to be all that will be required. The money 
should be promptly forthcoming. 


Much sorrow has been caused to the 
members of the Salvation Army 
throughout the United States by the 
decision of General William Booth, the head of the 
army, to transfer his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth, from this country where 
for many years they have been in national charge, 
to another sphere of army work. Petitions have 
been sent to General Booth asking him to reconsider 
the matter ; and many of the most prominent men 
in the United States, belonging to various Christian 
denominations, have joined in the request that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth should remain in this 
country. Because the plan of the Salvation Army 
is such that it must of necessity do its principal 
work in small detachments, scattered everywhere, 
few people who have not given the matter some 
careful thought and investigation have any idea of 
the magnitude of the army, or of its remarkable 
success and usefulness as a religious and social insti- 
tution. Commander Ballington Booth is a man of 
great executive ability and rare devotion to his 
work, while Mrs. Ballington Booth, besides her 
wonderful eloquence and great intellectual and 
administrative endowments, is esteemed and cher- 
ished by all who know her for her true womanli- 
ness. It will be hard to fill their places in this 
country. 


The Salvation 
Army Leaders. 




















MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

January 16.—In the Senate, Mr. Sewell (Rep., N. J.) 
introduces a resolution disapproving of President Cleve- 
land’s action in reference to the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute....The House debates the pension appropriation 
pill. 

January 17.—The House of Representatives only in 
session; the pension appropriation bill, carrying the 
same amount as when reported from committee, $141,- 
825,820, is passed without amendment. 

January 20.—The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions reports a resolution reaffirming the Monroe doc- 
trine....The House passes the Military Academy appro- 
priation bill ($449,117), and receives Ambassador Bay- 
ard’s statement in relation to his recent speeches. 

January 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Call (Dem., Fla.) in- 
troduces resolutions relative to the alleged arrest and 
imprisonment of American citizens in Havana, Cuba.... 
The House passes the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, carrying $4,420,403, nearly three-fourths of the total 
amount being for court expenses. 

January 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Wolcott (Rep., Col.) 
makes a speech in opposition to President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan policy. Resolutions in regard to the Ar- 
menian atrocities are reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The free-coinage substitute for 
the House bond bill is debated....The House passes a 
bill making additional appropriations for the public 
building at Chicago. 

January 23.—The Senate listens to speeches on the 
Monroe doctrine, free silver coinage and the protection 
of live-stock interests....The House adopts the rule for 
counting a quorum reported by the committee. 

January 24.—In the Senate, the resolution requesting 
the powers to interfere in behalf of Armenia, reported 
by Mr. Cullom (Rep., Ill.), is passed....The House holds 
a night session for the purpose of passing private pension 
bills. 

January 27.—In the Senate, Messrs. Cannon and 
Brown, Senators from the new state of Utah, are sworn 
in. Mr. Nelson (Rep., Minn.) speaks in opposition to 
the free coinage of silver....The House passes the Senate 
joint resolution on the Armenian question. 

January 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Thurston (Rep., Neb.) 
defends the resolution on the Monroe doctrine....The 
House passes the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill. ($1,637,000, an increase of $95,000 over the appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year). 

January 29.—The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions reports resolutions requesting Spain to grant bellig- 
erent rights to the Cuban insurgents. Mr. Tillman 

(Dem., S. C.) in a speech denounces President Cleveland, 
Secretary Carlisle, the Supreme Court and other officers 
of the government..... The House passes several bills 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 


January 30.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
free coinage bill. The urgent deficiency bill, as re- 
ported to the Senate, carries an increase over the House 
bill aggregating $1,509,664....In the House, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill ($5,225,665, $317,658 less 
than the total for the current fiscal year) and the agri- 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 16 to February 18, 1896.) 





cultural appropriation bill (38,158,392, including an item 
of $130,000 for seeds) are reported. 

January 31.—An agreement as to the close of debate 
on the free-coinage substitute for the House bond bill is 
reached in the Senate ; many speeches are made....The 
House considers the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill in committee of the whole. 

February 1.—The Senate passes the free-coinage substi- 
tute for the House bond bill by a vote of 42 (21 Demo- 
crats, 15 Republicans, and 6 Populists) to 35 (22 Repub- 
licans and 13 Democrats)....The House debates the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs adopts a resolution censuring 
Ambassador Bayard for recent utterances. 

February 3.—The House of Representatives only in 
session; District of Columbia debate continued ; the 
army appropriation bill is reported. 

February 4.—The Senate Finance Committee reports 
a free coinage substitute for the House tariff bill. Dis- 
tribution of the appropriation bills among the com. 
mittees is discussed....The Senate substitute for the 
bond bill is reported to the House, with a motion to 
non-concur. Further debate of the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

February 5.—In the Senate, a resolution is introduced 
recommending recognition of the Cuban insurgents as 
belligerents....In the House, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill is sent back to committee for amend- 
ment ; a bill is passed making it unlawful to hold prize- 
fights or bull-fights in the District of Columbia or the 
Territories ; debate of the Senate substitute for the 
bond bill is begun. 

February 6 —The Senate discusses distribution of the 
appropriation bills....The House debates the Senate 
substitute for the bond bill. 


February 7.—Mr. Frye (Rep., Me.) is elected President 
pro tempore of the Senate. The plan to distribute the 
appropriation bills among the different committees is 
defeated. The Republican Senators in caucvs complete 
their nominations for Senate offices....The House con- 
tinues the free-coinage debate. ; 

February 8 —The House of Representatives only in 
session ; the time is occupied with debate of the Senate 
free-coinage substitute for the bond bill. 


February 10.—In the Senate, Mr. Smith (Dem., N. J.) 
speaks on the Monroe doctrine ; Mr. Cameron (Rep., 
Pa.) introduces a resolution favoring the recognition of 
Cuban independence ; the nomination of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Edwin F. Uhl to be Ambassador to Ger- 
many is confirmed....The House reaches an agreement 
to take a vote on the Senate substitute for the bond bill 
on February 14. 

February 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Blanchard (Dem., 
La.) indorses President Cleveiand’s position on the Mon- 
roe doctrine. The bill for the distribution of seeds is 
gg ... The House passes several District of Columbia 
bills. 

February 12.—The Senate considers the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill....In the House, debate on the 
free coinage substitute for tke bond bill is continued. 
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The Committee on Territories votes against the admis- 
sion of Arizona to statehood. 

February 13.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency 
bill, carrying appropriations amounting to about $6,000,- 
000. The motion of Mr. Morrill (Rep., Vt.) to take up 
the House tariff bill with the free coinage substitute is 
defeated by a vote of 21 (all Republicans) to 29 (the 
Populist Senators, Jones, of Nevada, and four free-coin- 
age Republicans, Messrs. Carter and Mantle, of Montana, 
Dubois, of Idaho, and Teller, of Colorado, voting with the 
Democrats.)....The House in committee of the whole, 
by a vote of 190 to 80, refuses to concur in the Senate 
free-coinage substitute for the bond bill. 

February 14.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; in the final vote on the Senate free-silver sub- 
stitute for the bond bill, the measure is rejected by a 
vote of 215 (184 Republicans and 31 Democrats) to 90 (58 
Democrats, 25 Republicans, 6‘Populists, and 1 Silverite). 

February 15.—The House of Representatives only in 
session ; the agricultural appropriation bill is considered, 
and severe attacks are made on Secretary Morton. 

February 17.—In the Senate, a majority report is 
presented in favor of seating Colonel Dupont, of Dela- 
ware ...The House sends the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill to conference, and discusses the agricultural 
bill. 

February 18.—The Senate passes the Military Academy 
and pension appropriation bills....The House passes the 
agricultural appropriation bill, with a provision for the 
free distribution of seeds. 


From photograph by C. M. Bell. 
SENATOR FRANK J. CANNON, OF UTAH. 
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SENATOR ARTHUR BROWN, OF UTAH, 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN, 


January 16.—The New York Republican County Com- 
mittee re-elects Edward Lauterbach chairman. 


January 17.—Governor Morton calls on Sheriff Tamsen, 
of New York, to answer the charges on which his re- 
moval] from office has been demanded. 


January 20.—A Democratic Mayor is elected in Mid- 
dletown, Ct., for the first time since 1874....S. Mallet- 
Prevost, of New York, is elected secretary of the Vene- 
zuelan Boundary Commission. 


January 21.—Governers Griggs, of New Jersey, and 
McLaurin, of Mississippi, are inaugurated....The Rhode 
Island Legislature meets....Senator Allison (Rep., Ia.) 
is re-elected....Messrs. Frank J. Cannon and Arthur 
Brown are elected to the United States Senate by the 
Utah Legislature....The Kentucky Legislature ballots 
for Senator without result....George L. Wellington re- 
ceives the Republican nomination for Senator from Mary- 
land. 

January 22.—Silver leaders in secret session at Wash- 
ington decide to hold a national convention next summer. 
...-The Grand Jury at Columbus, O., finds indictments 
against three ex-members of the Ohio Senate, and others, 
for having given and accepted bribes while members of 
the Legislature ...The Committee on Metropolitan 
Affairs of the Massachusetts Legislature votes to refer 
the question of a Greater Boston to the next Legislature. 
....George L. Wellington is elected United States Sena- 
tor by the Maryland Legislature....Governor Morton 
sends a message to the New York Legislature urging 
economy in appropriations. 

January 23.--Congressman H. D. Money is nominated 
to the United States Senate by the Democrats of the 
Mississippi Legislature. 

January 24.—Secretary Carlisle orders Mint Director 
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Preston to prepare to coin standard silver dollars at the 
Philadelphia and New Orleans mints ; the total coinage, 
including seigniorage, will probably not exceed $10,000,- 
000....It is learned that deputy United States marshals 
at Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, have secured thousands 
of dollars on false vouchers and forged fee bills. 
January 25.—A municipal reform meeting in Chicago 
decides to appoint a central body of 100 citizens to act 
independently of both the old parties in an effort to di- 
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THE LATE M. CHARLES FLOQUET, 


Ex-Premier of France. 


vorce politics from municipal affairs....A law providing 
for the punishment of officers through whose negligence 
or permission lynchings occur, and for the assessment 
of damages against the county, is passed by the South 
Carolina Legislature. 

January 27.—A sugar-planters’ mass meeting, at New 
Orleans, La., indorses the Populist nominations for state 
officers....In the Canadian House of Commons a resolu- 
tion looking to reciprocity with the United States in the 
matter of tariff on agricultural implements is defeated. 

January 28.—Judge Payne, of the Superior Court at 
Chicago, openly accuses a County Commisioner of hav- 
ing accepted more than $1,000 for the purpose of influ- 
encing the Grand Jury in the case of a man charged 
with murder, and offers an indorsed check as evidence. 

January 29.—Governor Lowndes sends a message to 
the Maryland Legislature urging the early passage of 
assessment, civil service and election reform bills.... 
The Mayor and eight Aldermen of Dubuque, Ia., are in- 
dicted on charges growing out of the passage of an ordi- 
nance increasing their own salaries. 

January 30.—The Indiana Supreme Court decides that 
the legisiative apportionments of 1893 (Democratic) and 
1895 (Republican) are both invalid....The Supreme Court 
of California declares the election commission law, which 
was drawn by the Citizens’ Defense Association, uncon- 
stitutional. 

January 31.—George Todd (Rep.) is elected Mayor of 
Louisville, Ky., by the City Council, to fill the unexpired 
term’of Henry S. Tyler, deceased ; this election is re- 
garded as a victory for the opponents of the A. P. A.... 
Louisiana Republicans indorse the Populist state ticket, 
and select a majority of Reed delegates to St. Louis. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





February 1.—The Boston Police Board decides that 
hereafter all promotions in the force shall be ona strictly 
merit basis. 

February 3.—Ex-President Harrison declines to con- 
sent to the use of his name in the Republican nomina.- 
ing convention....Mayor Hooper, of Baltimore, sends a 
message to the City Council calling attention to a lack 
of system in municipal administration. 

February 4.—The bye elections in Cape Breton for the 
Canadian House of Commons result in the return of Sir 
Charles Tupper (Conservative) by a majority of 574 over 
Mr. George H. Murray (Liberal). 


February 6.—The Ohio House defeats a local option 
bill, while the Senate passes a bill to increase the Dow 
liquor tax from $250 to $500....The Virginia House of 
Delegates passes an anti-gambling law....A. P. A. 
Councils of Connecticut pledge themselves to oppose the 
re-election of Senator Hawley (Rep.) because of his vote 
to confirm the nomination of Col. Coppinger, a Roman 
Catholic, to be a Brigadier-General....The new Mani- 
toba Legislature is opened at Winnipeg ; the Lieutenant- 
Governor declares that the recent election showed a 
majority of the people to be opposed to separate schools. 

February 8.—The Supreme Court of Missouri holds 
that the constitutional amendment proposed by the 



















SIR J. GORDON SPRIGG, ~ 
New Premier of Cape Colony. 


legislature to remove the capital from Jefferson City to 
Sedalia is valid, and that it must be voted on next No- 
vember. 

February 10.—It is announced that Richard Croker 
will resume the active leadership of Tammany Hall. 
....The South Carolina House passes a bill to restrict 
railroad labor to 13 hours per day. 

February 11.—The Manitoba remedial separate schools 
bill is introduced by the government in the Canadian 
House of Commons....The New York Sinking Fund Com- 
mission adopts final plans for the approaches to the 
bridge to be constructed across the Hudson River.... 
The City Council of New Orleans, La., abolishes the 
lessees system of wharfage, and secures city control of 
all the wharves. 

February 12.—The Massachusetts House votes for bi- 
ennial elections. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 13.—A bill to abolish the office of coroner is 
introduced in the New York Legislature. 

February 15.—The system of free lodgings in the police 
stations of New York City is abolished. 

February 17.—Governor Morton, of New York, signs 
the bill for retaliation on Prussian insurance companies. 

February. 18.—Municipal elections. in Pennsylvania, 
with few exceptions, are carried by the Republicans. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN, 


January 17.—Count von Kanitz’s grain monopoly bill 
is defeated in the German Reichstag by a vote of 219 to 
97....Chancellor von Hohenlohe presents to the Reich- 
stag, in the Emperor’s name, the result of 25 years of 
labor on the Civil Code for the German Empire....Cap- 
tain-General Campos is recalled by the Spanish govern- 
ment from Cuba. 

January 18.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
proclamation of the German Empire is celebrated....In 
aspeech at the opening of the Swedish Riksdag, King 
Oscar states that anxiety concerning the union of Swe- 
den and Norway has diminished....General Weyler is 
announced by the Spanish government as the successor 
of Captain-General Campos in Cuba....The Duke of 
Tetuan, Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigns, 
and is succeeded by Sefior Elduayen. 

January 20.—In the Hayti elections, government can- 
didates are generally chosen. 

January 25.—The Czar of Russia gives his sanction to 
naval estimates for the seven years beginning in 1896 ; 
about $32,000,000 will be appropriated the first year for 
naval purposes, and this sum will be increased about 
$275,000 annually....The Bank of Spain advances about 
$10,000,000, in addition to previous loans, to the treasury 
of Cuba. 

January 29.—In the Prussian Diet, the government ex- 
plains its efforts to effect an increase in the value of sil- 
ver, but states that it has encountered the opposition of 
all those states whose co-operation is essential. 

January 31.—Sefior Vicente Reyes, President of the 
Chilian Senate, is nominated for the Presidency by the 
Liberals. 

February 4.—The Spanish government rejects the 
proposition to levy a tax tc meet the expenses of the 
Cuban war, and also decides not to increase the cus- 
toms duties in Cuba, but to amend the Spanish tariff 
with a view to greater revenue. 


February 5.—In attempting to put down a tax riot 
at Sala, in Piedmont, Italy, soldiers fire on the mob, 
killing five persons and wounding thirty. 


February 7.—Mrs. Liliuokalani Dominis, former Queen 
of Hawaii, is released from imprisonment for partici- 
pation in the uprising of 1895. 


February 8.—The League of Norwegian Agricultur- 
ists, composed of members of the Storthing, passes a 
resolution in favor of imposing an import duty on all 
agricultural products except corn....Irish Nationalist 
members of the British House of Commons ask Thomas 
Sexton, M.P., to accept the leadership of the Irish 
Parliamentary party in place of Justin McOarthy, whose 
retirement is announced. Mr. Sexton declines the post. 


February 10.—Gen. Weyler, newly-appointed Captain- 
General of Cuba, arrives in Havana. 

February 11.—The Queen’s Speech is read at the open- 
ing of the British Parliament....General Weyler makes 
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a proclamation to the Cubans, invoking their loyal sup- 
port of Spain....The French Senate, by a vote of 158 to 
85, rejects the demand of Premier Bourgeois for a vote 
of confidence on the question of the Southern Railway 
scandals....During a revolt in Seoul, the capital of 
Corea, the Prime Minister and seven other officials are 
murdered. 

February 13.—The French Chamber of Deputies votes 
confidence (326 to 43) in the Bourgeois government on 
the Southern Railway question....The British House of 
Commons, by a vote of 275 to 160, rejects the amend- 
ment offered by John Dillon to the address in reply to 
the Queen’s Speech declaring the existence of discontent 
among the Irish. 

February 15.—Censorship of foreign press correspond- 
ence is removed in Havana, Cuba....The French Senate, 
by a vote of 161 to 71, confirms its former expression of 
lack of confidence in the government. 

February 18.—John Dillon is chosen chairman of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, to succeed Justin McCarthy. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

January 18.—The British government receives in- 
formation that the Ashantee King Prempeh concedes all 
the demands of Great Britain. 

January 20.—Sir Julian Pauncefote is instructed by 
the British government to sign the convention for the 
appointment of commissioners by Great Britain and the 
United States to settle the Bering Sea sealing claims.... 
The Venezuelan Commission asks Secretary Olney to 
urge England and Venezuela to lay their evidence on 
the boundary dispute before the commission. 

January 21.—The Argentine Republic cancels the con- 
cession granted to the English Cable Company to land at 
La Plata; this action is believed to have a bearing on 
Brazil’s contention regarding Trinidad ...George J. 
Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty, denies that Great 
Britain’s Flying Squadron is intended asa menace to any 
country. 

January 23,—The commandant of the Italian garrison 
at Makalle, in Abyssinia, evacuates that post, taking all 
his arms, ammunition and supplies, by permission of the 
Abyssinian commander. 

January 25.—The Porte consents to permit any person 
recommended by United States Minister to distribute 
funds subscribed for the relief of suffering in Anatolia. 

January 28.—Two British blue-books on the Armenian 
massacres at Sassun confirm newspaper reports, and 
place the number of victims at 900. 

January 31.—A letter bearing the signatures of 49 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, protesting 
against the Turkish atrocities, is sent to President Cleve- 
land ; similar letters will be addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Czar of Russia as head of the 
Greek Church, the Emperor of Austria as a Roman 
prelate, and the Emperor of Germany as head of the 
Lutheran Church of the Empire. 

February 4.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ecua- 
dor proposes a pan-American congress to meet in Mexi- 
co August 10, 1896....The Swiss Federal Council author- 
izes the President of the Republic to designate an ar- 
bitrator between Great Britain and the United States 
in the Canadian sealers’ claims, in the event of dis- 
agreement between the two governments as to the 
choice of such an arbitrator....British Colonial Secre- 
tary Chamberlain sends a dispatch to the Governor of 
Cape Colony stating Great Britain’s position in relation 
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to the Transvaal and inviting President Kruger to come 
to England and discuss the questions at issue. 

February 5.—The Canadian House of Commons passes 
a resolution affirming loyalty to the United Kingdom 
and friendship with the United States....John Hays 
Hammond, the American mining engineer charged with 
participation in the late uprising in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is released on bail. 

February 7.—Governor Maxwell, of the Gold Coast 
Colony, proclaims a British protectorate over Ashantee. 
A settlement of the German railway claims against 
Venezuela is arranged on the basis of the future com- 
muting of guarantees. 

February 11.—Lord Salisbury states in Parliament 
that an amicable settlement with Venezuela may be 
looked for....The offer of France to release ex-Consul 
Waller, with pardon, on condition that proceedings be 
dropped by the United States, is accepted by this gov- 
ernment. 

February 12.—The Sultan issues a proclamation grant- 
ing amnesty to the Armenian insurgents at Zeitun. 

February 13.—Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, declares in the British House of Com- 
mons that he believes Cecil Rhodes, the directors of the 
British South Africa Company, the reform committee at 
Johannesburg, and Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of 
Cape Colony, to have been all equally ignorant of the 
action of Dr. Jameson in December last. 

February 14.—The British and Foreign Arbitration 
Association delegates one of its vice-presidents to visit 
the United States to obtain matter on the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute....Sir William Vernon Harconrt, in 
the British House of Commons, criticises Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s South African policy....President Cleveland con- 
sents to arbitrate the dispute between Italy and Brazil. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

January 18.—The Deutsche Ostasiatische Bank and 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
secure the contract to issue a5 per cent. Chinese gov- 
ernment loan of 100,000,000 taels to cost 891¢ ; the loan is 
to be issued at 95, 

January 21.—A convention of Southern cotton grow- 
ers at Memphis, Tenn., declares for a reduction of cot- 
ton acreage....Second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago. 

January 24—The Attorney-General of Illinois begins 
quo warranto proceedings against the Dlinois Steel 
Company under the anti-trust law, on the ground that 
in consolidating with the Joliet Steel Company it ex- 
ceeded its corporate powers....Congressman John K. 
Cowen is elected president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

January 27.—The first tow of coal from the Warrior 
coal fields of Alabama passes through the new govern- 
ment locks above Tuscaloosa, and down the Warrior, 
Tombigbee and Mobile rivers to Mobile... The workers 
in the Clyde shipyards resume work after a lockout of 
several months. 

January 28.—The National Board of Trade meets in 
Washington, D. C. 

January 29.—The Milwaukee Street Railway is sold 
to William Nelson Cromwell, of New York, for $5,000,000. 

January 30.—The anthracite coal companies agree on 
a plan for limiting producticn....The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, of New York, files a bill in Chicago 
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THE LATE HON, W. H. ENGLISH, OF INDIANA, 


to foreclose a mortgage for $7,775,000 on the Lake Street 
Elevated Road. 

January 31.—The sales agents decide to limit the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal during February to 2,500,000 
tons, against an output in February, 1895, of 3,133,246 
tons. 

February 1.—The great Pacific coast lumber trust, 
known as the Central Lumber Company of California, 
representing a combined capital of $70,000,000, goes into 
effect....The Georgia Midland Railway is sold at auc- 
tion, by order of the United States Court ; it is bought 
for $500,000 by a committee of bond holders. 

February 3.—Coal] prices are advanced 35 cents a ton 
by order of the trust. 

February 4.—A heavy shortage is discovered in the 
accounts of the Fort Stanwix Bank of Rome, N. Y. 

February 5.—A strike of workers employed by cloth- 
ing and linen manufacturers in Breslau and Hamburg 
is begun: the wages agitation extends over all Ger- 
many ; the government appeals to Berlin employers to 
submit to arbitration....Bids for $100,000,000 in bonds 
of the United States are opened at Washington ; the 
total of offers is $568,269,850, at prices varying from par 
to 120; the whole issue will be taken at an average 
of about 111. 

February 7.—Ex-Representative Bryan brings suit to 
restrain the Mayor and City Council of Lincoln, Neb., 
from issuing $534,000 of refunding gold bonds, on the 
ground that redemption in gold discriminates against 
silver, or any other legal tender ...The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Illinois decides against the Chicago gas trust’s 
reorganization. : 

February 8.—Comptroller Eckels appoints a temporary 
receiver of the Fort Stanwix National Bank of Rome, 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Secretary Carlisle approves the schedule for 
the allotment of bonds under the recent bids ; the aver- 
age rate at which the awards are made is close to 111 ; 
the Morgan syndicate gets $33,211,350 at 110.6877. 

February 10.—The Joliet mills of the Illinois Steel 
Company resume work after a shut-down of two 
months ; 2,500 men get employment. 


PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, ART AND LITERATURE. 


January 23.—Jacques Anatole France, the celebrated 
poet and littérateur, is elected to membership in the 
French Academy to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

February 1.—Much interest is aroused in the discovery 
by Professor Réntgen, of Wurzburg University, Bavaria, 
of a kind of radiation which passes through many sub-* 
stances opaque to ordinary light and effects a photo- 
graphic plate as ordinary light does. Experiments with 
these cathode rays are conducted by investigators in 
Europe and America, with great similarity of results.’ 

February 6.—Dr. Cyrus Edson makes public a prepara- 
tion called aseptolin for the treatment of consumption, 
malaria, and other germ diseases. 


February 7.—Professor Cox, of McGill University, 
Toronto, locates a bullet by Réntgen’s method of photog- 
raphy ...Thomas A. Edison discovers that tubes of 


high vacuum are not necessary in cathode photography. 








ee 


THE LATE GEN. THOMAS EWING. 


February 10.—Professor Salvioni, of Perugia, Italy, 
in a paper read before the Rome Medical Academy, de- 
scribes an optical instrument of his invention which en- 
ables the human eye, by means of the Réntgen rays, to 
see through anything which those rays can penetrate. 

February 11.—Professors McLellan and Wright, of 
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Toronto University, devise a method of taking instan- 

taneous photographs by means of cathode rays. 
February 12.—Edwin Austin Abbey and J. Solomon 

Solomon are elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 


February 13.—A comet is discovered at Kiel, Prussia ; 
‘it is also observed by Professor Perrine at the Lick Ob- 
servatory, California.. .The Architectural League, of 
New York City, has a dinner to commemorate the 
eleventh annual exhibition of the League (open to the 
public till March 9)....At Mercy Hospital, Chicago, a 
buckshot is removed from a man’s hand as the result of 
the revelations of Réntgen’s rays. 

February 16.—Professor Bergmann, of Berlin, ex- 
tracts pellets from the hand of a young man by the aid 
of the Réntgen rays. 

EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


January 17.—The Greek government grants to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens the ex- 
clusive right of excavating on the site of ancient Corinth. 

January 18.—The Virginia Legislature authorizes the 
University of Virginia to issue $200,000 of bonds for the 
purpose of repairing the loss sustained by fire in October 
last. 

January 20.—Miss Helen Gould gives $8,000 to Vassar 
College to found a scholarship in memory of her mother. 

. .The commission to arbitrate the dispute between 
Yale University and Storrs Agricultural School concern- 
ing the government fund for agricultural colleges awards 
Yale $154,604.45 as damages; the award will go to the 
Sheffield Scientific School, which is released from taking 
state students. 

January 25.—A public meeting is held in Albany, WN. Y., 
at the call of Mayor Thacher, to discuss the project for 
the removal of Union College from Schenectady to 
Albany ; it is proposed to bond the city of Albany for 
$1,000,000 for the purpose. 

February 3.—The name of Columbia College is changed 
to Columbia University, the School of Arts to bear the 
former title. 

February 8.—A memorial praying for the admission of 
women to degrees at Cambridge University, England, 
receives the signatures of more than 2,000 university 
members, including Arthur J. Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, Sir Walter Besant, and other men of prom- 


inence. 
CASUALTIES. 


January 20.—Fire in a theatre in Ekaterinoslav, South- 
ern Russia, causes great loss of life ; forty-nine bodies 
are taken from the ruins, and many persons are missing. 

January 25.—The American Line steamship St. Paul 
runs aground at Long Branch in a fog. 

January 27.—The steamer J. W. Hawkins, having on 
board a party of Cubans intending to join the insurgent 
army, goes down southeast of Barnegat, with a quantity 
of ammunition ; six lives are believed to have been lost. 
....Explosions in two coal pits at Pont-y-Pridd, Wales, 
cause the death of many miners. 

January 31.—A tornado and floods in the northern 
part of Queensland cause great loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property. 

February 2.—Fire in Philadelphia destroys the Hasel- 
tine building and American Baptist Pubiication House, 
causing a Joss of more than $1,000,000....The fall of a 
church roof at Manlevrier, near Angers, France, kills 
eight persons and wounds about sixty. 

February 6.—Disasters to shipping result from the 
severe wind storms on the Atlantic coast....A bridge 
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over the Pequatuck River, near Bristol, Conn., gives 
way, and six workmen are drowned. 

February 9.—Three coal-laden schooners from New 
York for St. John, N. B., are driven on beaches near 
Newburyport, Mass., and ten men are drowned. 

February 17.—Fire in a Troy (N. Y.) collar factory 
causes the loss of four lives. 

February 18.—Fifty lives are lost in a coal-mine 
explosion at Newcastle, Col. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

January 23.—Meeting of the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C. 

January 24.—Ex-President Harrison makes an argu- 
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THE LATE DR. GEORGE F. 
Ex-President of Iowa College. 


ment before the United States Supreme Court in the 
California irrigation cases. 

January 27.—Official opening of the Quebec winter 
carnival. 

January 28.--President Cleveland leaves Washington 
for a brief ducx-shooting trip. 


January 30.—The American Jewish Historical Society 
meets in Philadelphia. 
January 31.—The special committee appointed by the 


New York Yacht Club to investigate the charges made 
by Lord Dunraven against the management of the De- 
fender submits a report showing the accusations to have 
been groundless. 
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February 1.—Elverton R. Chapman. the New York 
broker convicted of refusing to answer questions put to 
him by the United States Senate trust-investigation 
committee, is sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of $100 ; notice of appeal is given, and 
Chapman is released on bail. 

February 3.— The British warship Blenheim, with the 
body of Prince Henry of Battenberg on board, arrives at 
Plymouth, England....Public meeting in New York 
City to protest against the recall of Commander and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, of the Salvation Army. 

February 4.—The National Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union meets in convention in Washington, D. 
C....The betrothal of King Alexander of Servia to Prin- 
cess Héléne, third daughter of the Prince of Montenegro, 
is announced. 

February 6.—The Denver Home for Consumptives is 
dedicated....Ambassador Bayard presides at the annual 
dinner of the St. John’s Foundation School, London. 

February 10.—The session of the National Assembly 
of the League of American Wheelmen begins in Balti- 
MOPS... << A meteorite bursts over the city of Madrid, 
Spain. 

February 11.—Unveiling of a statue to John Bright in 
the central hall of the British Parliament....Bartholo- 
mew Shea, the murderer of Robert Ross in an election 
riot at Troy, N. Y., in 1894, is executed by electricity. 

February 12.—TIllinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York and Washington observe Lincoln’s birthday asa 
legal holiday for the first time. 


OBITUARY. 

January 17.—Ex-Congressman Frank Lawler, of Chi- 
cago, 54.... Walter Booth Brooks, a well-known citizen 
of Baltimore, Md., 75. 

January 18.—Ex-Premier Charles Floquet, of France, 
68....Col. Henry Stone, of Boston, 65....Dr. Robert G 
Remsen, of New York City, 75....Louis Bennett, known 
as Deerfoot, the Indian long distance runner. 

January 19.—Bernhard Gillam, the cartoonist, 39.... 
Bishop Atticus Green Haygood, of the M. E. Church 
South, 57....Prof. Daniel S. Talcott, for many years a 
member of the faculty of Bangor Theological Seminary, 

. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, 63..:.John Allston Wil- 
son, an eminent civil engineer of Philadelphia, 59....Ex- 
Congressman John B. Alley, of Massachusetts, 9. 
Vice-Admiral F. C. B. Robinson, 60. 

January 20.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage, for; many 
years pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City, 77....Cardinal William Renato Meignan, Arch- 
bishop of Tours, 79....Prince Henry of Battenberg, hus- 
band of Princess Beatrice, the youngest daughter of 
Queen Victoria, 38....Major Joseph Horace Heaton, U. 
S. A., 80....George W. Putnam, of Massachusetts, prom- 
inent in the anti-slavery movement, 83. 

January 21.--Gen. Thomas Ewing, of New York City, 

..Dr. Jenneth N. Fenwick, of Kingston, Ont., 44. 

January 22.—Alfred Perkins, marine artist, 55....M. 
Alfred André, banker, chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
of Paris, 70....Judge E. L. Burton, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 

32....James I. Fellows, agent-general in London of the 
Colony of New Brunswick....Ex Congressman Oscar 
Turner, of Kentucky, 70....Sir Henry George Calcraft, 
60. 

January 23.—Ex-Mayor Joseph Shakespeare, of New 

Orleans, 58....Judge William W. Upton, Second Comp- 
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troller of the Treasury under President Hayes, 79.... 
Ferdinand Schichau, the noted shipbuilder, of Elbing, 
Germany, 84. : 

January 24.—Mrs. Angelina J. Knox, a well-known 
Massachusetts abolitionist, 77....Ex-Congressman John 
D. Lawson, of New York City. 

January 25.—Sir Frederic Leighton, president of the 
British Royal Academy, 66....Alexander Macmillan, the 
publisher, 81....Philip-Ripley, once a widely known 
newspaper writer, 69....M. Pierre Gustave Brunet, 
French littérateur, 88....Vincent Palmaroli, Director 
of the Spanish Museum, 66....Dr. George S. Burns, 
Minister of Glasgow Cathedral, 65. 

January 26.—John Tyler, son of the President of that 
name....Mrs. Betsey Holton Moody, mother of the evan- 
gelist, D. L. Moody, 91. 

January 27.—Theodore Runyon, United States Am- 
bassador to Germany, 74....Ex-Judge Lucien Birdseye, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 75....Gen. Joseph Henri Porter, 54. 
....Major-General Hickman T. Molesworth, British 
Army, 75. 

January 28.—Sir Joseph Barnby, the noted composer 
of sacred music, 58....Captain Wohlgemuth, a member 
of the international Arctic expedition of 1881....Elijah 
Shaw, of Wales, Mass., founder of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C....Gen. Alfred Baker Smith, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 71....Francis Leestage, a military vet- 
eran of Kingston, Ont., 78. 

January 29.—Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, 
6$....Henry Swift De Forest, D.D., president of Talla- 
dega College, Ala., 62....Gen. Arthur C. Ducat, of Chi- 
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cago, 65....The Thakur of Bhanagar, India, 38... 
Aristobuto Delvalle, a prominent politician and lawyer 
of Buenos Ayres, Argentina....Joseph Fiorelli, the 
Italian archeologist, 73. 

January 30.—Rev. Dr. George F. Magoun, ex-president 
of Iowa College, 75....Rev. Dr. William Henry Furness, 
of Philadelphia, 94. 

January 31.—Rev. Dr. E. C. Scudder, of Asbury Park, 
N. J., 67. 

February 1.—Dr. John G. Meachem, of Racine, Wis., 
73. 

February 2.—George Bliss, banker, of New York City, 
79....Elizabeth, Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 70. 

February 3.—Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York 
City, 77....Judge George Mason, of Galveston, Texas, 
65....Col. William P. Thompson, capitalist and turf- 
man, 59....Joseph Mackey, founder of the “ A. B. C. 
Guide ” 67....Stephen B. French, a Republican poli- 
tician of New York City, 67. 

February 4.—George Nicholson, one of the owners of 
the New Orleans Picayune, 53....Jacob Martin, a Kan- 
sas pioneer, 86....Rev. Dr. Justin Almerin Smith, editor 
of the Standard, of Chicago, 77....Henry David Leslie, 
the English composer, 74....Gen. S. W. Westmore, one 
of the oldest graduates of West Poiut Military Academy, 
91. 

February 5.—Lady Jane Francesca Speranza (Elgee) 
Wilde....Jules Reiset, French chemist and agricultur- 
ist, 78. 

February 6.—Gen. John Gibbon, U. S. A., retired, 69 
....Harry Howard, chief of the New York Volunteer 
Fire Department, 74.... William G. Russell, of the Suffolk 
County (Mass.) bar, 74. 4 

February 7.—Hon. William Hayden English, of Indi 
ana, 74....Prof. Charles Wachsmuth, geologist, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., 67. : 

February 8.—William M. Ramsay, a prominent Cincin- 
nati lawyer, 58....Judge Joseph Allison, of the Phila- 
delphia Court of Common Pleas, 77....Jeremiah Halsey, 
a noted Connecticut lawyer, 74....Reinhold Rost, for- 
merly Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. and 
Librarian to the India Office, 74. 

February 9.—Dr. Richard Manning Hodges, of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical 
College, 70.. .Ex Judge William S. Kenyon, of Kingston, 
N. Y., 75. 

February 10.—Representative William H. Crain, of ° 
Texas, 48....Ex-Supreme Court Judge A. B. Williams, 
of Arkansas, 68....Rev. Dry Sanford Hunt, of the Meth- 
odist Book Conéern, 71. 

February 11.—Commander George M. Bache, U. S.N., 
retired, 56.... Mme. Dorus-Gras, formerly a well-known 
opera singer, 91. 

February 12.—Judge Emory D. Potter, of Toledo, Ohio, 
a leading figure in Congress fifty years ago....Charles 
Louis Ambroise Thomas, the French composer, 85. 

February 13.—Manuel José Yrrarazaval Lorrain, a 
Chilian of note....Judge Alexander Davis, a noted fron- 
tier jurist, 64. 

February 14.—William Lathrop Kingsley, of New 
Haven, for nearly forty years editor of the New Eng- 
lander, 72....Judge Richard H. Clark, of the Superior 
Court of Georgia....Prince Constantin Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingfurst, Premier Grand Master of the Court of the 
Emperor of Austria, 68. 

February 15.—Thomas Hewes Hinckley, the artist, 83. 
....Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson (‘‘ Pearl Rivers’’), of the 
New Orleans Picayune. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


THE LATE BERNHARD GILLAM, 
OF “JUDGE.” 


HE cartoon labelled ‘‘ Please Push Me," which we 
reproduced in this department a month ago, was 
Bernhard Gillam’s last. He died suddenly in the very 
vigor of his life and work, with full thirty years of the 
term allotted to man unfulfilled. Keppler’s death in 1894 
left Gillam the chief exponent of the art of caricature in 
the United States, especially of the tinted cartoon, which 
was his special province on Judge. This color delineation 
he learned under Keppler, with whom he was associated 
from 1881 to 1886. And he learned it well; so that in 
1886, when he severed his connection with Puck to become 
one of the proprietors of Judge, he was well equipped to 
enter upon a splendid rivalry with Keppler, which he car- 
ried on down to the death of his veteran preceptor. 

But caricaturists, perhaps more truly than any other 
men of genius, are born, not tutored. From a mere child 
Gillam was forever making sketches on his slate at school, 
and on any bits of paper he could get hold of. His earliest 
subjects were principally soldiers parading, for in Brook- 
lyn, where the Gillam family lived during Bernhard’s 
boyhood, there were many target excursions and ‘ schiit- 
zen fests.’”’ His father, who was an Englishman, came to 


the United States in 1866, when Bernhard was ten years 
of age. Possessing the artistic temperament himself, the 


Grant Hamilton. 
The Late Bernhard Gillam. 


elder Gillam encouraged the boy in the study of the fine 
arts, furnishing him with the English art journals and the 
best weekly periodicals, including Punch. The illustra- 
tions by Leech, Tenniel, Gilbert, Paton and other noted 
contributors to these publications were faithfully copied 
by the young artist. At the same time he was provided 
with such good reading matter as Milton, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. . Having a reten- 
tive memory, his mind was soon stocked with material 
which in after years he found of great value. In the first 
published sketches by Gillam, those appearing in the now 
defunct New York Graphic, and in Leslie’s Weekly, the 
influence of Tenniel especially, is clearly seen, and any one 
who has followed Gillam s work during the last fifteen 
years must have observed that the artist had a familiar 
acquaintance with classic literature. 

From copying compositions of good artists, Gillam began 
drawing from objects, anything from a stone fence toa 
horse race. But there had to be an interruption to the 
young artist’s pursuits, as his assistance was needed in 
keeping the wolf from the home door, and he succeeded in 
obtaining a situation in a law office in New York as a copy- 
ing clerk. But every spare minute he could get in the 
office, and every morning and evening, he employed in 
drawing ; and at fourteen years of age he left the office 
and began making crayon portraits for a living. After a 
short time he was able to earn something from his 


Victor Gillam, 


MR. GILLAM AND HIS STAFF AT WORK. 
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crayons, and before long was trying his hand at oil paint- 
ing, which, however, he soon gave up, recognizing his 
lack of the peculiar qualification for this work. His like- 
nesses were too “speaking,” and this often works against 
the success of a portrait artist. He would invariably em- 
phasize the characteristic lines of a face. That was the 
vein of caricature in him asserting itself. He could 
not become a great portrait painter, so he determined to 


become a Tenniel instead, and at once began to work up 


political and social] ideas in ink. Occasionally he suc- 
ceeded in getting one into some of the smaller publica- 
tions of the day, such as Wild Oats. His strength was 
first evidenced in ‘his drawings for Leslie’s Pictorial. 
These showed a boldness in execution which he rarely 
excelled in his subsequent work. This publication was 
not long-lived, and Gillam joined the artistic force of the 
Daily Graphic. At the same time he made occasional 
contributions to Harper’s Weekly and to Leslie’s Weekly. 
One of the best for Leslie’s was a double page cartoon rep- 
resenting the country mourning over the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Soon afterward he was engaged by the 
Harpers to contribute drawings to their publications, and 
for these he did excellent and valuable work. In 1881 he 
accepted an offer from Mr. Keppler. and for five years was 


A CARICATURE OF GILLAM BY HIMSELF. 


(The artist has his particular favorites, Messrs. Cleveland, 
dill, Evarts and Butler, on his line.) 
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associated with him in doing colored cartoons for Puck 
which connection he continued until, as we have already 
suggested, he decided to launch forth on his own craft. 
From its first number, under the direction of Gillam 
and the Arkells as publishers, Judge was a power to be 


THE LATE BERNHARD GILLAM. 


reckoned with in politics. Behind the vigorous cartoons 
appearing from week to week it was evident that a 
strong and serious mind was at work, and one that knew 
itself. There was never any doubt as to the meaning of 
Gillam’s cartoons. He made his point simply and boldly. 
There were no extra lines to distract attention from the 
purpose of the sketch, and he did not strive for more than 
bold color effect. Never malicious, never brutal, Gillam 
hit hard, and always fair. Some of his closest friends 
were the politicians who formed the subject of his carica- 
tures. Indeed, a politician may be said not to have “ ar- 
rived ”’ until he has been admitted into the color pages of 
Judge or Puck. 

All these observations regarding Gillam’s work one is 
able to make from an acquaintance with the periodical 
with which his name is associated. Having known the 
man himself one does not wonder that his cartoons have 
been such a force in American politics. Personally Gillam 
was the mildest and most modest of men, one that chil- 
dren took to, and perhaps no one regrets his death more 
than the small boys of hishome town. Gillam’s successor 
as the chief cartoonist on Judge is Grant Hamilton, who 
had been associated with him for the last ten years. Mr. 
Hamilton’s associate is Mr. Gillam’s younger brother, 
whose cartoons, signed ‘“ Victor,” are hardly distinguish- 
able from Gillam’s own. 
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UNCLE SAM.—* Well, I’m not so poor, after all.” 
From the Herald (New York). 





DOESN’T ANYBODY CARE FOR ME? 


From the Journal (New York). 




















THE UNIVERSAL CHARACTER, 
John Bull in his celebrated make up, “the Owner of the Earth.” 


From the Chicago Times-Herald. 
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Nopower in the world will prevent Brother Jonathan and 
. Bull wishing each other all prosperity for the New Year. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 











ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1896, 


From the Journal Illustré (Paris). 








““PRETTY DICK !”’ 

“T should look forward with pleasure to the possibility of the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack floating together in defense 
of a common cause sanctioned by humanity and by justice.”—Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham, January 25. 

“The time must come when some one, some statesman of 
authority more fortunate even than President Monroe, will lay 

A FREE HAND. down the doctrine that between English-speaking peoples war is 

“THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK” to himself: “Ha! ha! There’sno  jmpossible.’"—Mr. Balfour at Manchester, January 15, 

one about ! I can get to business again !”—From Punch (London). From Punch(London). 
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PUSHFUL JOE,—From the Westminster Budget (London), 


THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH—-UNDER THE PERSONAL MAN- 
AGEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH PUSHFUL CHAMBERLAIN, 
From the Westminster Budget (London). 





THE ORDEAL OF KING PREMPEH OF ASHANTEE. 


“What's the charge, Ser- “How do you’ know he's 











geant ?” drunk ?”” VERY 
“Di unk and incapable, sir.” | ‘He can’t pronounce British MUCH INFLATED. 
Interests, sir.” N.B. (to MR. CHAMBERLAIN)—The Kriiger 1. cg is quite ripe 
| for pricking. 
From thé Westminster Budget (London). From Moonshine (Lor don). 
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CHAMBERLAIN: “I disclaim all responsibility for my friends.” ALL HAIL, VICTOR KRUGER! 
From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). From Ulk (Berlin). 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER: “Take the trouble to enter, British JOHN BULL’S PRESENT PLIGHT. 


filibusters !” 
From La Silhouette (Paris). From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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JOHN BULL IN ACTION—REVENGE FOR KRUGERSDORP. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). ° 














JOHN BULL IN A FIX, 
Mr. Buti: “Excuse me—I don’t want to fight.” 
From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 








THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


BY ELLEN M. HENROTIN, PRESIDENT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


WO forces are pr werfully affecting the civiliza- 
tion of the twentieth century — ‘‘ Popular 
Education’? and the ‘‘ Woman Question;’’ the 
results of the foymer are easily discernible in the 
University Extension Movement, the Summer 
Schools, Technical Institutes and Popular Lecture 
Courses. The latter, which implies the emanci- 
pation of one half the intelligent citizens of the 
country, that part of the community specially 
pledged to law and order, the peaceful arts, and the 
protection of the weak, must ultimately exert a pow- 
erful influence in all social questions, and all coun- 
tries and all movements will eventually be influ- 
enced by this one. 

In England and America women’s organizations 
are already exerting some political influence; and the 
great peace movement in Germany, the League of 
French Women 
in France, make 
the signs of the 
times not difficult 
to read. Women 
have long been 
organized to fur- 
ther religious and 
philanthropic 
causes. The 
Roman Catholic 
Church has for 
centuries realized 
woman’s value in 
practical Chris- 
tianity, and the 
great sisterhoods 
of the Church 
have _ virtually 
controlled church 
work along prac- 
tical lines; the 
Protestant countries have also largely relegated 
this work into her hands. 

It has been reserved to the twentieth century to 
witness the birth and development of a woman’s 
organization pledged to raise the intellectual, social, 
moral and economic standard of life for humanity. 
Thus the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
furthers harmonious development, as the world 
to-day demands a symmetrically developed human 
being. 

This movement among women commenced virtu- 
ally forty or fifty years ago. Woman then realized 
that the peaceful arts which made her an important 
factor in economic life were rapidly being wrested 





MRS. SARAH B. COOPER, 


Treasurer General Federation Women’s 
Clubs, 


from her by the invention of machinery and capi- 
talization of the trades and professions which under- 
lie the home. In the past she virtually controlled 
the spinning, weaving, cooking, sewing—in fact, all 
those peaceful-trades which men have created into 
great industries, and so have obliged her to leave 
the hearth and follow them into the factory and 
industrial centres. 
Any discussion of the labor movement which 
a treats of woman 
F as a new factor 
is based upon 
misapprehension. 
In the labor mar- 
ket she has al- 
ways been and 
there she will al- 
ways remain. 
But like the man 
she must follow 
whither her 
trade or profes- 
sion leads her, 
and if in the his- 
tory of industrial 
invention they 
pass out from the 
home, she must. 
go with them. 
This is the begin- 
ning and end of 
the discussion of woman in the labor market. 
Feeling how illy fitted she was either in mind or 
body to cope successfully with new industrial and 
social conditions, woman began to feel vaguely about 
for some educational force outside the home and the 
school by which she could fit herself for the new 
life, and this force she found in the woman’s club. 
Little groups of women commenced to gather to- 
gether to discuss some topic of present interest, to 
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President General Federation Women’s 
Clubs 


-study literature or history; these clubs were at first 


merely classes in literature. ; 

The next step in their development was to adopt a 
constitution, study parliamentary law, and take out 
State charters. From the literary club was evolved 
the great department club. Study ceased to satisfy 
the club women; they desired to put into practice 
some of their theories, usually beginning with 
philanthropy. They thus enlarged their scope until. 
the club calendar covered civics, reform, household 
economics and education. 

Many of these clubs are almost business corpora- 
tions, so large is their income and the financial 
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OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


management. It is a splendid training for women 
in the responsibility of handling money for others. 
Several of the clubs have formed stock companies 
and built their own club houses. The New Century 
Club of Philadelphia, the New Century of Wilming- 
ton, the Peoria Women’s Club, the Propyleum of 
Indianapolis, the Richmond County Club of New 
York, the Twentieth Century Club of Utica, the 
Woman’s Club of Central Kentucky and others are 
examples of good financial management. 

The length of this article does not permit a de- 
tailed account of the club houses, and simply a few 
are selected at random as an example. Clubs are 
now becoming ambitious to own their own homes, 
convinced they can thus increase their usefulness 
and be able to extend hospitality to sister associa- 
tions not as fortunate as themselves. 

Several of the clubs rent rooms in club houses 
which belong to men, as in Lynn, Mass., where 
the North Shore Club uses the beautiful rooms of 


the Lynn Club. No community can make a better 
investment than to build a club house. The work 
of women’s clubs is not distinctly woman’s work, 
but woman’s work for humanity; it does not aim to 
exalt woman at the expense of man, but to fit her to 
be a better and wiser head of her family, to enlarge 
her social life, and to enable her to live no longer for 
husband and children, but to live with them as 
companion and friend. The work of men and 
women is, of necessity, interdependent, and this 
mutual use of club houses and all other social privi- 
leges is a wise conservator of energy and wealth. _ 

Rotation in office has been a distinctive feature of 
the Club Movement. It thus focussed more slowly 
and did not come to the front with the same rapid- 
ity as organizations that depend on leadership. 1t 
has slowly educated hundreds of women capable of 
becoming leaders, who contribute their enthusiasm 
and work to their club, giving it their best executive 
ability and intelligent thought, and then go back to 
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the floor where another leader takes the place to fur- 
ther enrich by her personality club thought and 
work. In this age of rapid intercommunication and 
a press that neither ‘‘slumbers nor sleeps,’’ the in- 
dividual is quickly exhausted. The best thought of 
any one can be spread over the whole community in 
the edition of one daily paper, so that an organiza- 
tion that has within itself the germ of constant 
renewal is in a strong position to cope with the 
exhausting demands of this civilization. 

Six years ago the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was formed, having as its aim the union of 
the clubs of the country in one association to pro- 
“mote the comparison of methods of work, to estab- 
lish a standard, and to enlarge and quicken the intel- 
lectual and social life of both men and women. The 
meetings of the Federation are biennial. Two have 
been held, one at Chicago, in 1892, when the Feder- 
ation was the guest of the Chicago Woman’s Club; 
one in Philadelphia, in 1894, when the New Century 
Club was host; the third will be held at Louisville, 
in 1896, and the Louisville Woman’s Club will on 
that occasion be the host. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is now 
an enormous organization, numbering 454 clubs, 
This includes 17 State federations, comprising the 
large city clubs whose membership numbers many 
hundreds, as well as the small clubs whose member- 
ship counts 30 and upward. The membership of the 
clubs by States is as follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 
1; California, 14; Colorado, 13; Connecticut, 7; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 4; Delaware, 1; England, 1; 
Georgia, 3; Idaho, 3; Illinois, 68; Indiana, 22; India, 
2; Iowa, 26; Kansas, 3; Kentucky, 9; Louisiana, 
2; Maine, 5; Maryland, 2; Massacuhsetts, 53; Michi- 
gan, 23; Minnesota, 18; Missouri, 7; Montana, 1; 
Nebraska, 2; New Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 17; 
New Mexico, 2; New York, 35; North Dakota, 1; 
Ohio, 48; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 22; Rhode 
Island, 4; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 6; Texas, 3; Utah, 3; Vermont, 1; Washing- 
ton, 7; Wisconsin, 5. 

The number of clubs in the State federations are 
as follows: Colorado, 44; District of Columbia, 10; 
Iowa, 116; Illinois, 79; Kansas, 33; Kentucky, 23; 
Maine, 63; Massachusetts, 70; Michigan, 62; Min- 
nesota, 36; Nebraska, 41; New Hampshire, 26; New 
Jersey, 53; New York, 100; Ohio, 104; Pennsylva 
nia, 11; Rhode Island, 9; Utah, 10. 

Three years ago the movement toward State fed- 
eration was inaugurated, as the club members who 
attended the biennials of the General Federation 
began to realize how much they gained by the 
exchange of thought and comparison of methods of 
work and the broadening of social life which such a 
gathering implied. The State of Missouri formed 
a State federation in January, and Tennessee in 
February. Alabama and Florida have formed State 
federations, but they have not as yet joined the Gen- 
eral Federation. At the annual meetings of the State 
federations the programmes submitted are very 
representative of the work of the clubs, treating as 
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they do of literature, education, civics. Many of 
these federations have adopted as their special work 
education, above all the public school system, which 
in itself is worthy of the interests of women of every 
community. 

At the biennial in Louisville, in 1896, the clubs 
will report their work under the following heads: 
Literature, Philanthropy, Social Economics, the 
Home, Finance, and Education; and the effort will 
be made to secure a presentation of the best and 
latest thought of the day along these lines. No 
movement is enduring unless the underlying phi- 
losophy is clearly apprehended, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is the latest develop- 
ment of the great movement of voluntary association 
which characterizes the nineteenth century; that 
voluntary subordination of the individual for the 
good of the whole; that freedom under the law 
which is the highest development of the personality. 

The General Federation stands emphatically as a 
protest against matetialism; in the whole club 
movement there is hardly a salaried officer, and in 
the General Federation not one. It is a great or- 
ganization, which has no money compensation, no 
permanent abiding place, no platform. 

It is often said the General Federation is not 
definite; but that is its strength. As soon as an 
organization becomes specified its work is of the 
past and of the present, and has but little place in 
the future. The General Federation stands not for 
the aristocracy of the intellect or of ethics, but for 
the republic of intellect and of ethics; to raise the 
average life, to broaden social aims, to purify civics, 
and to do this without antagonism. In this great 
democracy it is what the individual freely wills that 
must conquer in the higher range of politics, of edu- 
cation, of art, of religion. To these methods the 
Federation stands pledged. 

The well-being of woman must proceed upon the 
same lines of development in the future as in the 
past. The peaceful arts, the realm of the home, 
and all that makes for peace has been her strength 
and her glory. That phase of civilization which 
emphasizes the value of the great idea of unity is 
dawning, and were she to sell her birthright and 
adopt the antagonistic methods of the past it would 
be a policy so mistaken that its results would be 
difficult to foretell. Society to-day is demanding an 
influence which will bring the spirit of conciliation 
into all questions, national, industrial and moral; 
and for this influence woman must stand both in the 
clubs and out of them. 

The General Federation is, above all, altruistic 
and pledged to the support of the great positive 
movements, rather than prohibitory or arbitrary re- 
forms. Its phenomenal growth and the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of its members represent a great 
potentiality which will furnish a force that will 
bring to the average life intellectual culture and a 
large social life based upon the conservation of the 
intellectual energy and the quickening of spiritual 
ideals. 
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F this title read ‘‘ Household Economies ’”’ it 
would be received with more favor, economies 
being the housewife's only conception of economics. 
Yet economics it is, its prefix a wonder and a ques- 
tion ; to-the Greek foolishness, to the Jew a stum- 
bling block, to political economists a misnomer. It 
is hoped that the present article will show clearly 
not only the reason of its adoption, but the absolute 
necessity for holding strenuously to it, as the key 
note to the new movement. 

For women and their thought about it what 
shall we say? From that day in which all indus- 
tries and arts were in her hand, one by one they 
have slippedaway. Of the ten noted by Professor 
O. E. Mason in his notable little book, ‘‘ Woman’s 
Share in Primitive Culture,’’ in the conclusions of 
which he had already been seconded by Taylor, 
Lubbock and other anthropologists, all but two have 
passed into the hands of men. These two, cooking 


and cleaning, save when men occasionally engage 
in them, remain in nearly as incoherent primitive- 
ness as in that remote day:in which she—mother and 
conserver of the race—first demonstrated her power 
to handle them. 

How has the change come, and why? The answer 


is plain. Habit, tradition, conservatism, all forces 


that make for the conservation of the race, have 
united in one enormous, all-comprehending inertia. 
The sense of duty, the compulsion of old forms, the 
iron limits of the past interpretation of woman’s 
sphere—all this and more has made the mind of 
woman on this side inaccessible. Man saw a better 
way, used and perfected it. Woman saw only the 
day’s work. Atrophy had set in and remains, and 
it is this atrophy we encounter in seeking to put 
the science of household economics on a level with 
the a, b, c of the sciences. That it is something 
reducible to forms, and to be studied as science—not 
as a series of duties, vague, indefinable all-pervad- 
ing and encompassing, summing up at last like the 
Scotchman’s creed: ‘‘ You’ll be damned if you do, 
you'll be damned if you don’t,’’—only a few here 
and there have admitted. 

So it is that the work has gone on. The “ sanctity 
of the home” has centred chiefly about the kitchen 
stove ; the boys have fled from it with a speed that 
does credit to their intelligence, nor can they by 
any present means be lured back again. This and 
a thousand other things have resulted from the sys- 
tem to which women cling, clamoring objections at 
any attempt to set their feet on more solid ground. 
Not till the ‘‘ domestic service ’’ question became so 
desperate a complication that wise women opened 
their eyes and foolish ones protested louder than 
ever did the real nature of the problem begin to 
dawn. 

On every side of woman’s life save this has been 
an advance marvelous in its nature, full of high 
promise for the future of mankind. * And on this at 
last there are tokens of life. A gasp, a little shud- 
der and quiver, in that body we know amiably as 
‘‘the eternal womanly,’’ but is there anything so 
tangible as a ‘‘ movement’’ for women, much less 
for universities, and if so, how may its existence 
be demonstrated ? Let us see. 

We want first as close and compact a definition as 
possible of the meaning of the new title, and I give 
it in words that I have already used to a class of 
seniors in the School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

‘* We are about to enter upon a study hitherto un- 
known, a study the ground of which has existed 
from the beginning of human history and behind 
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even that beginning ; yet the science of which has 
not yet been given to the world. 

‘* As for a long time we lived and died, fought, loved, 
worked, suffered and enjoyed without any knowl- 
edge of the anatomy and physiology of the human 
body ; and as for a long time nations rose and fell, 
flourishing and struggling as conditions varied, 
without any knowledge of social economics ; so 
have households increased and multiplied on the 
face of the earth, carrying the life of man within 
them, and undergoing the most vivid extremes of 
success and failure, pain and difficulty, ease and 
pleasure, without any knowledge of household eco- 
nomics, or indeed that there was such a thing. 

‘*The statics and dynamics of household economy 
are to the household organism precisely what anat- 
omy and physiology are to the physical organism. 
In the individual, in the household, in the state, is 
organic life ; and until that organic life is under- 
stood,—its essential structure and function,—we can- 
not know how to maintain its health or promote its 
development. 

‘* Household economics is the connecting link be- 
tween the physical economics of the individual and 
the social economics of the state. Its relation to 
human life is of the most intimate and vital nature. 

‘*To the individual the condition of household 
economics means the health and happiness of his 
life. So vital a process as the nutrition of humanity 
lies in its most important stages,—those of selection, 
preparation and consumption,—almost entirely 
within the range of this science. 

‘* Tt might almost be said of the relation of house- 
hold economics to life that it is life ; for life, be- 
yond that of the solitary savage, could not exist 
without it.”’ 

Here then we have the sum of its meaning, and 
its real importance. Its present status or want 
of it has already been defined, and the popu- 
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lar attitude toward it ; all this constituting the first 
three divisions of the subject and bringing us to the 
fourth, the university movement, its statistics, 
trend and possibilities. 

The college bred woman, a product not much 
more than a generation old, numbers now for this 
country about three thousand. As pioneer in the 
new field, she has found both rewards and penalties, 
but as a whole has gone her way with enlarged 
view of. life, and a capacity for practical thought 
and action which it has sometimes been affirmed the 
college bred man does not possess. She has shared 
the fate of most students in having her mental proc- 
esses a little encumbered and hampered by bookish- 
ness. Added to this she has borne the additional 
burden not only of tradition and custom, but of the 
weighty discourses of eminent men, who while 
volubly announcing their views as to her brain, her 
moral and physical status, how she would marry 
and whether she would marry at all, her voting or 
not voting, etc., etc., have not expounded their 
thought as to ‘‘ that centre and source of political 
economy, the kitchen,’ with the home at large and 
the appurtenances thereof, the servant question 
and her relation to it, and all the depending facts 
and theories. 

Naturally a large percentage of these women in 
the beginning chose literary and scholastic forms 
of activity, but the remainder have gradually dis- 
covered that a work lay before them including 
every art and science still marked on the map of 
the past and of to-day ‘‘ unknown.’’ The American 
mechanic they had learned owed his position as 
leader of the world to the fact of ‘‘ his readiness to 
change old ways for new and better devices.’’ Had 
not the time then come for the American housewife 
to follow in his steps ? 

With the feeling out in these lines came th 
knowledge that the bogie known as the “ servant 
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question’? was no bogie, but a natural process of 
evolution, the matter having been admirably stated 
by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett : 

‘In alarge part the insubordination of servants 
arises from the growing sense of unwillingness to be 
directed and governed by the individual. It is the 
spirit of the age which rebels against the dictates of 
the individual, but submits freely to the despotism 
of an organization.”’ 

College women meditated on these things ; college 
women demonstrated in their own homes, many of 
them, full capacity to meet and master the daily 
problems of living, and speculated as to why the 
initial scheme of Vassar College which had planned 
for a course of domestic economy had fallen 
through ; why Wellesley found it hard to live up to 
her plan for work from each student, and Holyoke 
no less, Smith and Bryn Mawr calmly turning their 
backs on the whole question. 

As it then stood these last were in the right. It 
was a trade school that was wanted; a place 
‘* where,’’ as Mrs. Ellen H. Richards puts it, ‘‘ the 
apprentice has to go through all the steps day by 
day mechanically until he cannot help doing them 
right.’’ Every effort to teach domestic economy had 
been on this plan and by divine appointment it has 
failed. The foundation laws of matter and form, 
the principles of trades, with just enough practice 
to illustrate them, can be taught in a few months. 

While these things moved slowly toward the fore- 
ground, facts had at last become perceptible to the 
university mind, not as a whole, but in isolated 
cases. Agricultural colleges, notably Illinois and 
Iowa, had tried the trade school theory and failed, 
each attempt, however, being of inestimable ad- 
vantage in the way of reconstruction of thought. 
The Collegiate Alumnz in the mean time formed a 
Sanitary Science Club and issued a little manual on 
House Sanitation, the first suggestion of the large 
work in the same lines now going on under Dean 
Marion Talbot in Chicago University. 


WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


At this point we may begin to number the uni- 
versities in which such work has actually been done. 
That of Chicago, with its large endowment and 
ample facilities for laboratory work, leads, so far as 
this phase is concerned. But the University of 
Wisconsin in its School of Economics may fairly 
claim to have shared the same thought at the same 
time and struggled to give it more material form. 
Mrs. Adams, the cultivated, and large minded wife 
of the President, urged on the movement, and Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, wise and far-seeing as is his wont, 
includes in his plan a course of twelve lectures on 
household economics, given under his direction in 
the spring of 1895, ani urges the adding of suitable 
buildings with funds enough to fully equip a work- 
ing department. 

The. course given at the University of Wisconsin 
was made as closely condensed as possible, twelve 
lectures being all that the spring term could carry. 





OF REVIEWS. 


No building for technical work is yet planned, and 
the lecturer is compelled to give the results of prac- 
tice only, and, as far as possible, an outline of a sub- 
ject which means, at its fullest, three years of uni- 
versity work. A full bibliography accompanies each 
section, for which there is no space here. 

I. THE STATICS AND DYNAMICS OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


The relation of household economics to life. Struc- 
tural and functional organization of the household ; the 
essentials of each and their interdependence. Arts, 
crafts and sciences involved. The low popular opinion 
of household economics, its cause and effect. Person- 
ality and generalization. Savage and child to scientist. 
Evolution of household economics. Division of labor on 
sex lines and the biological reason for this division. 
Ascent of man economically. 

Il. THE HOUSE. 

What is a house? Relation of house to human life. 
Value of human ,production in proportion to durability 
and usability. Organic structure of the house with its 
evolution. The kitchen, bedroom, parlor and deriva- 
tives. Relation of differentiation and specialization in 
building to the same processes in social evolution. Hut 
to hotel; tent to tenement. The typical farm house. 
Industries represented. The rudimentary sho». Effect 
of habitat. Soil, location, foundation, elevation. Topo- 
graphical maps. From isolation to aggregation. The 
City Beautiful. 

Ill. THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 


The place of architecture in household economics. R 
lation to other arts. Primitive architecture and its de- 
velopment—domestic, civic and ecclesiastic. The city 
and the king. Ancient architecture, public and private. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Character of Oriental home. 
Effect of house on its occupants. The house and the 
family. Confusion of domestic with industrial architec- 
ture. Rooms and their relation. Existing conditions of 
domestic architecture in Europe and America. Built to 
live in and built tosell. Limitation of the private home. 
Gridiron topography. Need of combination and juxta- 
position. Essentiality of the separate home. Our pres- 
ent trend. 

Iv. ORGANISM OF THE HOUSE. 


Structural necessities. Vital processes of the house. 
Air, light, heat, water, ventilation. Troglodytes, an- 
cient and modern. Proportion of air tooccupancy. Air 
and women. Air and boys. “ Night air.” Ventilation, 
public and private. Our schools. Light ; its influence 
on the body and spirit. Sun-baths. The artificial light 
habit. Heat, natural and artificial, Methods of appli- 
cation. Plumbing. Water, clean and unclean. - Drain- 
age, private and public; its evolution, history, present 
methods and tendencies. 


Vv. DECORATION, 


Use and value of decoration in nature and art: its 
laws and principles. Relation to pictorial art. Evolu- 
tion and history. Special] development in races. Asso- 
ciate conditions in cause and effect. Racial influences. 
Periods. Our present level ; the highest, the lowest, the 
average. Masculine and feminine decoration. ‘ How 
to make home beautiful.” The sense of beauty in 
women. ‘Traces of a woman’s hand.” Survivals of 
savagery. ‘‘ Home-made,” ‘‘ ready-made,” ‘born and 
not made.” The power of the home-maker. Educa- 
tional and moral value of truth in art. Artistic sins and 

















their moral counterparts. Homes, schools and prisons. 
Practical possibilities. ‘Often in a wooden house a 
golden room you find.’’ National importance of eleva- 


tion in art. 
VI. FURNISHING. 


Organic relation of furniture to humanity. Man man- 
ufactures extensions of his body while the animals grow 
them. Laws of construction. Use and beauty. Prac- 
tical conditions. Destructibility. Relative value of 
materials, mineral, vegetable and animal. Limitations 
of applied beauty. Essential principles, use, ease and 
economy. Evolution of house furniture ; the seat, the 
couch, the table, the cupboard, the vessel. Vessel, 
utensil, tool. History, distribution, present status. Re- 
lation to class ; industry, wealth, sex, age. Children’s 
furniture. Carpets, rugs and cushions. Upholstery. 
Specialization and personality in furniture. Mobility as 
a factor in evolution. Ideals. 


VII. HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES. 


Structure and function. Functional development of 
society and domestic industries. Order of appearance of 
domestic industries and progress toward higher speciali- 
zation. Relation of work to worker. Effect of special 
industries on body and mind. Exercise more important 
than environment ; action than reaction. The division 
of labor. Sex in industry. Distinction one of degree, 
not of kind. Jane-of-all-trades. Arrested development 
and suppressed specialization. Effect of racial growth. 
Present condition of domestic industries in relation to 
social economy and personal development. The two re- 
maining functions, nutritive and excretory. 


VIII. NUTRITION, 


Nutritive function of the household in relation to the 
individual ; in relation to society. Processes of nutrition 
in organ; organism and organization. Importance of 
nutrition to life and of its secondary processes to devel- 
opment, The struggle for existence. Man’s victory. 
No longerastruggle, but a growth. Household nutrition 
merely a stage in the process. The kitchen, the stomach 
of the house. Primitive nutrition simple and private. 
Increase of complexity and co-ordination. From bone to 
banquet. Physiological needs. Waste and supply. 
Age and occupation. Racial dietetics. Theories and 
facts. Some of our errors. Control of nutrition and its 
consequences. 

IX. FOOD AND ITS PREPARATION, 


Chemical properties of foods. Animal and vegetable 
foods ; mineral constituents. Nutritive values. Our 
food supply ‘‘from the ground up.’? Preparatory pro- 
cesses, general and special. Diets. Vegetarianism. 
The cooking animal. Cooking as an art, a science, a 
handicraft, a profession. Apparatus and methods—prim- 
itive ; ancient ; modern; local. Our advance in this art 
as compared with others. Dietaries for infancy, child- 
hood, youth, maturity, age, and for the sick. Markets 
and marketing. Adulteration. Supervision of foods. 
Civilized living. 

X. CLEANING AND ITS PROCESSES. 


Cleaning the essential and permanent household indus- 
try. The excretory system of the household organism. 
Friction, exposure and decay. Essential and necessary 
waste. The grave and the garret. Fuel and flies. The 
dirt we make. Cleaning, mechanical and chemical. 
Primitive household without excretory system. Semi- 
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annual attacks on dirt. Elements of cleaning processes, 
sweeping, dusting and washing. Development and ex- 
cesses. The New England housewife and her Dutch 
prototype. Fluff. Dust and its dangers. Bacteria and 
microbes. Antiseptic cleaning. Light and cleanliness, 
physical, mental and moral. What it is to be clean, and 
the results. 


XI. SERVICE, 


The servant question. Total inadequacy of existing 
treatment. Failure to grasp essential distinction be- 
tween service and labor. Service a condition peculiar 
to humanity. Philosophy of service. Division of Jabor 
and co-ordination. Primitive co-ordination compulsory. 
The army of Xerxes as illustration of its inferiority. 
Evolution of service. Effect of service on character. 
Status of domestic service in social economy. Present 
condition. Some secondary conditions of domestic ser- 
vice. The stranger without our gates. Reports of 
Bureaus of Labor. Philadelphia special inquiry in this 
connection. The training school and its results. Mat- 
ters of life and death. Diploma and license. Servant, 
employee, artist and professor. 


XII, ORGANIZED LIVING. 


Law of organization in individual and species. Or- 
ganic evolution, racial, national; civic, domestic. Prim- 
itive conditions of household economy. The woman’s 
world and the man’s. How to ‘keep the boys at 
home.” Survivalsandrudiments. Effectson the brain. 
Strain of contending eras. Relation to progress. Home 
influence. The matrix of civilization. How we really 
live. Flat, club, hotel and boarding-house. Reaction 
and compromise. Lines of development. Scientific 
prophecy. Asa Gray and his unknown butterfly. Our 
possibilities. The higher education and the higher life. 

AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


The University of Illinois had a tentative course 
fifteen years ago on the trade school basis and 
dropped it for lack of both funds and interest. Now 
with a fresh and more vital sense of need, it 
has secured a repetition of eight of the lectures 
given at the University of Wisconsin, and hopes 
presently to organize a fully equipped department. 
Lake Forest, Illinois, has a lecturer and a limited 
but excellent plan of work, and the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, is questioning as to action 
in the same direction. Inquiries have also come in 
from many co-educational colleges and from many 
of the larger seminaries which prepare for them. 
From the remote West, as Washington Territory 
and California, to the middle West, the question ap- 
pears to be under active discussion, and a recent let. 
ter from Winnipeg begs for all possible informa- 
tion on the general subject. 

In Vassar College, Professor Lucy Salmon has 
devoted much time and energy to a study of do- 
mestic service, having prépared and sent out thou- 
sands of blanks with inquiries to be filled in, the result 
being embodied under the title “‘ A Statistical In- 
quiry Concerning Domestic Service,’’ in the papers 
of the American Statistical Society, June, 1892. 
Others in the same line will be found in The Cos- 
mopolitan, July, 1893, and the New England Maga- 
zine, April, 1894. Vassar itself does not yet see the 
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necessity for sharing in the new movement,nor do any 
of the colleges exclusively for women; though many 
of them have alumnze who are active workers in 
this field, and plan the preparation of various hand- 
books in addition to the one on Household Sanita- 
tion already in use. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the 
Boston Institute of Technology, has been an active 
worker in organization and stands as a high au- 
thority in the chemistry of foods, their adultera- 
tions, etc., Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel being equally 
well known, and both being fitted for every phase of 
university work in household economics as a whole. 

I have before me a series of letters from college 
presidents, all inquiring as to possibilities and ex- 
pressing a keen interest in the matter. Cornell is one 
of these ; but the feeling is much stronger in the 
West than in the East, Nebraska, Iowa State Uni- 
versity and Iowa College at Grinnell, with many 
others, expressing not only interest, but full inten- 
tion to get to work themselves as soon as money can 
be appropriated to this end. 

In California, though hampered by the same diffi- 
culty of lack of money, Stanford University has 
during the last year done admirable work under 
the guidance of Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, a grad- 
uate of Cornell, for some years professor of history 
at Wellesley College, and later at Leiand Stanford. 
She is bending all the energies of her fine mind 
and personality to these new lines of work. I give 
the outline followed by her, as illustrative of what 
can be done without laboratory or other working 
appliances. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


. Economic Function of the Housewife. 
. Domestic Architecture. 
1. Location, foundation, exterior plans (eleva- 
tion). 
2. Interiors : drawing simple house plans. 
3. Visiting houses criticising plans. 
4. Relations of rooms. 
. Plumbing and Drainage. 
1. Bacteria. 
2. Principles of plumbing : pipes, closets, labora- 
tories, baths, sinks. 
3. Disinfection and pests. 
. Ventilation. 
. Heating : principles of combustion. 
1. Stoves, fire places, steam, hot water. 
2. Varieties and value of fuels. 
. Lighting : lamps, gas, electr’city. 
. Artistic and Economic Furnishing. 
H. Food. 
1. Chemistry of food. 
2. Composition of food materials. 
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8. Chemistry of cookery. 

4. Diet of students and children. 
5. Adulteration. 

6. Vegetarianism. 

7. Beverages. 


$>-Cooking apparatus: range, gas, gasoline, * 


aladdin oven, electricity. 
9. Marketing and supplies. 


I. Domestic Labor. ° 
1. Statistical, economic and sociological basis of 
domestic service. 
2. Co-operative living. 
3. Time work and piece work. 
4, Doing one’s own work. 
J. Household Finance. 
1. Accounts, bills, receipts. 

During the course the students made frequent visits 
to the house of some of the ladies of the faculty, criticis- 
ing and receiving instruction, especially in household ap- 
paratus and plans. Although we have no household 
laboratory, several demonstrations were performed be- 
fore the class, illustrating points in chemistry, microscopy 
and bacteriology as applied to the household. The 
course was further elaborated by some excellent lec- 
tures, by 


Prof. A. B. Clark on Household Architecture, Con- 


‘ 


venience and Economy. 
Prof. B. C. Brown on the Principles of Artistic Deco- 


ration. 
Dr. T. B. Wood on Bacteriology and Domestic Hy- 


giene. 


This is the summary of the university movement 
as it stands to-day, wide-spread as the thought 
seems to be, still lacking the strong grip that in- 
sures immediate adoption of an organized system 
of work. The human animal, its ways, needs, rights, 
is still only indirectly studied. Men and women 
leave college in possession of full knowledge as to 
the interior structure of the clam, what food it de- 
mands, what habitat best develops him, but their 
own isa sealed book. Dyspepsia rules with professor 
and student alike; air of absolute foulness is peace- 
fully consumed by the most intelligent, and how to 
clothe the human body is still apparently an un- 
solvable problem. Blank ignorance on all.these 
points is accepted without the faintest thought of its 
disgrace or its danger. The human animal femin- 
ine trusts that instinct will teach her how to rule a 
house and guide her young. The human animal 
masculine believes that Providence arranges these 
things, and that scientific cookery, sanitation and 
all that are the fad of a small school of cranks. In 
the meantime social problems of every order, born 
of this gross ignorance and indifference, press upon 
us and clamor for a solution the untrained mind can 
never give, while legislators for state universities 
and boards for private ones are not yet awake to 
these facts or the lesson the time holds for all. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 


We come now to another form of the movement, 
that embodied in the great Institutes, Pratt, Drexel, 


the College for the Training of Teachers, and Ar-. 


mour, a portion of the general University Extension 
movement, all of them doing admirable work. But 
the directors of the ‘‘ Domestic Science ’’ depart- 
ment in each seem all to unite in the conclusion 
that a larger handling is essential, and that the re- 
lation of home to state must be taught as it never 
has been taught before. Side by side with this con- 
clusion and the search for better methods goes the 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AS A UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT. 


work of the National Household Economic Associ- 
ation, formed in 1893, having branches in many of 
our cities, state presidents in all the states, and a 
definite plan for work as foilows: 

The object of this association shall be :—1. To awaken 
the public mind to the importance of establishing bu- 
reaus of information where there can be an exchange of 
wants and needs between employer and employed, in 
every department of home and social life. 2. To pro- 
mote among members of the association a more scien- 
tific knowledge of the economic value of various foods 
and fuels ; a more intelligent understanding of correct 
plumbing and drainage in our homes, as well as need for 
pure water and good light in a sanitarily built house. 
3. To secure skilled labor in every department in our 
homes, and to organize schools of household science and 
service. 

The Federation of Woman’s Cluks has accepted 
this form as a basis for a section in every woman’s 
club for the study of household economics, and 
programmes for this work have been prepared by 
Dr. Mary Green, Mrs. Kate Watson and Mrs. Helen 
Campbell. Chicago is discussing earnestly the 
possibilities of a great training school for mis- 
tresses and maids, the organization of household 
service on a new basis, the forming of a genuine 
employment bureau, with graded rates of payment, 
and great central offices—another Bourse de Travail, 
with even larger scope than that most admirable 
‘ureau. Philadelphia, in its Civic League. has 
tormed a branch for this study and the investiga- 
tions connected with it, and has been preparing what 
is likely to prove a valuable report of their work 
in the line of domestic service. New York, in a 
branch of its Civic League under the direction of 
Mrs. Robert Abbe and other women as well known, 
is planning for investigation in these lines, and Bos- 
ton is making practical tests of some of the new 
theories. In short the new comer knocks at every 
door, and in this swift moving generation it must, 
from the very nature of things, find speedy entrance 
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—and a recognized footing—wherever thinking men 
and women work together for that future which is 
theirs in common. 

What is the next practical step for all? Co-oper- 
ation is the reply of many, but co-operation thus far 
has failed to demonstrate what its advocates claim 
for it. The reason is plain. Co-operation means 
the union of families to perform the business of 
housekeeping. Families do not, cannot, never will 
unite ! 

It is the business which must differentiate—not 
the families which must combine! The repeated 
failure of co-operative attempts is not owing to de- 
fects in special plan or people, but to a wrong con- 
ception of the thing to be done. Thus far it has 
been a matter in which business initiative has been 
chiefly ignored. Families have come together with 
no coherent plan, tried for a time, and given up the 
experiment in disgust. Builders here and there, as 
in the plan of Mr. Coleman Stuckert in Chicago, 
have arranged for a block of dwellings, and waited 
in vain for tenants willing to bind themselves for a 
fixed time. Subscriptions have been begged for, en- 
dowments sought—all means but the right one dis- 
cussed, and the subject dismissed as unmanageable. 

In the meantime, under our unseeing eyes, evolu- 
tion has been attending to the matter, and our ob- 
ject lessons are before us in the present gain in the 
arrangement and scope of restaurants, bakeries, 
laundries, preserve and pickle factories, and the 
long list of industries contributing to the household 
life of man. It is not co-operation that has brought 
them to their present stage of development, but busi- 
ness pure and simple ; and the time is near when 
business will join hands with the new movement 
and take the simple, profitable, practical step that 
is to follow. At present we creep, but the feet feel 
the pull toward natural uses. Soon we shall walk, 
and in good time run with joyful mind the race set 
before us. God speed the day ! 


WATER LABORATORY, MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 






































A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN THE STUDY OF DIETARIES. 


BY PROF. MARION TALBOT, DEAN IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HE science of nutrition is a subject of such re- 
cent development that its practical applica- 
tion in the study of dietetics is only just beginning to 
be possible. Until within a few years the growth 
of crops and the feeding of domestic animals have 
been the fields to which the results of discoveries in 
regard to nutrition, made by physiology, chemistry, 
bacteriology and kindred sciences, have been chiefly 
applied. It is a source of satisfaction to observe 
that the need of extending the present knowledge of 
nutrition to the care of human beings is gradually 
receiving more and more recognition. 

One of the most notable examples of this new 
movement toward the better and more intelligent 
use of food is the experiment which has been re- 
cently authorized at the University of Chicago. The 
results obtained thus far have proved so suggestive 
and practical as to lead to the belief that similar 
studies in a modified form would be well worthy the 
attention of intelligent housekeepers and stewards. 

At the opening of the new Women’s Halls, Octo- 
ber 1, 1893, it was agreed that it was a fitting under- 
taking to attempt to supplement the intellectual and 
educational advantages of the institution with a cor- 
responding care for the physical requirements of 
the students. Accordingly, under the direction of 
the women deans, with Mrs. Ellen H. Richards as 
expert adviser, a definite study and careful investi- 
gation was made of the food supply furnished to 
the occupants of the Women’s Halls. The result of 
this investigation was published at the end of six 
months in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Food as a Factor 
in Student Life,—a Contribution to the Study of 
Student Diet.’? The methods of investigation thus 
begun were continued from day to day, and it is 
now possible to draw some conclusions and useful 
suggestions from a comparative study of the results 
obtained during the six months ending April 1, 1894, 
and the year ending July 1, 1895. 

It is impossible within the scope of the present 
article to describe every detail of the experiment or 
to take into account all the phases which lend in- 
terest and importance to the problem. Such mat- 
ters as methods of cooking, digestibility, attractive- 
ness in serving, amount and kind of waste, quality 
of food material bought, and the final results as 
shown in the physical condition of the students, 
while receiving the closest attention from the inves- 
tigators, must be passed by without explicit consid- 
eration in this article, in order that special emphasis 
may, be laid on such important and general questions 
as nutrient value, nutrient proportion and cost. 

The method pursued was to keep an exact record 
of the amount and cost of all food purchased, and 


of the number of meals eaten. A supplementary 
record was made of the amount and cost of all the 
food eaten each day, for the purpose of determining 
readily whether a proper variety and proportion of 
nutrients were provided daily, and whether the 
daily expenditure of money were kept duly within 
the amount appropriated for the purchase of food 
in its raw state. 

The record first indicated is the one from which 
the following tables are compiled. The books con- 
taining the record were examined and a careful 
tabulation made of the total amount and cost of each 
article of food consumed during the period of inves- 
tigation. Following this came a calculation of the 
amount of nutrients and of Calories—i.e., energy— 
furnished by each article of food. based on the ana- 
lyses of Kénig and Atwater with modifications sug- 
gested by Mrs. Richards. The following table of 
fresh fruits is given as an example : 


TABLE I. QUANTITY, COST AND NUTRIENTS OF FRESH 
FRUIT. 

é Pounds 

Pounds Pounds carbohy 





Pounds. Cost. proteid. fat. drates. 
Apples...... os ee, RD $181.55 81.7 es 1,132.6 
ETE: .. acusitiers 2.243 ie 13.4 sieve 381.3 
Oranges......... 2,690 5) 
Grape fruit ... 15 .60 23.1 aeais 256 
Tangerines..... 200 10.00) 
Bananas........ 3,000 81.10 145.5 18, 591 
a ae 1,594 94.85 10.2 wee 148.6 
Pomegranates. 25 2.50 
Ce re 12.20 
Watermelon.... 205 5.26 
ae en 735 36.75 7.9 238.2 
Nectarines..... 90 4.50 
Peaches......... 392 19.62 
Apricots........ it 2.50 
PORES. co5. 5 oscece Me 57.95 4.6 ae 139 
Pineapples...... 414 16.54 Lz 1.2 40.2 
Cherries......... 158 7.90 9 Pee 19 
MEMOOB. cusses <0 FD -90 pe | wee 2.4 
ranberries.... 65 3.25 4 wae 5.2 
Rhubarb..... .. 659 13.18 5.3 7.9 29 
Strawberries... 768 46.00 3.8 3.1 56.1 
Blueberries..... 160 S20) 
Raspberries..... 32 1.50 1.4 20.7 
Blackberries... 96 5.425 
Currants........ 96 4.00 4 6.9 
WOR sccccse 23,274 $744.40 250.4 30.2 3,066.2 


From the figures obtained from this series of tables 
the articles of food were grouped into classes, of 
which the principal ones are shown in Table II. In 
order to make a comparison from which conclusions 
might easily be drawn, the figures actually obtained 
for 1895 are here given recalculated on the basis of 
the same number of people and days that v 2re 
factors in the investigation of 1894. 

The salient features of the entire investigation are 
indicated in Table III. 

Up to this point the investigation is of value 
chiefly in adding a series of essentially accurate data 
to the information already known concerning Amer- 
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TABLE II, QUANTITY, COST AND NUTRIENTS OF CHIEF GROUPS OF FOOD PURCHASED IN 1894, WITH APPROXIMATE 
FIGURES FOR SAME NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN 1895, 


Total Average price Total Pounds Pounds Pounds car- 
Year. Group. pounds. per pound. cost proteid. fat. bohydrates. 
BAO ROMANE E86 ceca cc ccccgeneceswens 21,647 $0.08 1 $1,756.19 2559 wane aeeet 
TOOE. « eeCUS OU TBD oii. es cvce csie davedes 17,322 091 1,584 85 2490 Ser eee 
1894,.Eggs, milk, butter, cheese, sugar....... 39,179 051 2,015.53 1305.8 8795.3 4997.9 
1895..Eggs, milk, butter, cheese, sugar....... 45,169 O44 1,991.17 1544.4 3825.5 5512.6 
DIMMER MIE cae c's < et ciceln das sande Case € cess 14,779 042 615.62 1363 3 198.2 9374 
RNS TRIER iat Ges 5. Grclc haces ae leiglt Saad vialedlen’ 13,137 036 477.59 1254.6 199 6 8767.8 
1894.. Vegetables.......... ae eid aee.ne saree 21,399 O17 365.06 281.1 51.2 2764 
Eo CRE ooo cco ora do hin cre'nie 8 herd seio-eee 32,457 017 553.40 518 76 3991.8 
EE  RCMIEEEUIO Co escessacedce sce evecns 12,082 026 315.03 107 5.7 1536 
TSO ROBE LEUMEO ous occ elec ec ecevineserewietcae 15,682 032 501.82 169 19 2067 
OGG, cEPOBOP UO PUIG 6 6 ccccccccsee ntesince oes 2,148 087 187.19 35.1 1.3 1139.1 
TSU. (PROMGE VOU TETHU. so osccc. ics ceeescceeess 1,611 094 150.88 28.5 42.5 888.6 








TABLE IiI. TOTAL AMOUNT PURCHASED AND COST, WITH NUTRIENTS AND NUTRIENT VALUE OF FOOD CONSUMED 
PER PERSON PER DAY. 


Food purchased. Cost Proteid. 
Pounds. Grams. 

Co eee 5 60 $0.25 121 

TERR... 00s 5.33 0.241 115 


Fat. Carbohydrates. * Calories. 
Grams. Grams. 

121 381 3,183 

122 408 3,279 


* A Calorie is the amount of heat which will raise the temperature of a kilogram of water 1° C. 


Calculated by using Kénig’s formula : 
drates = 4. 1 Calories. 


1 gram proteid = 4.1 Calories, 1 gram fat = 9 3 Calories, 1 gram carbohy- 








ican dietaries. Its special value will of course lie 
in the practical suggestions for future use which 
may be deduced from it by those in charge and 
which could be more easily seen from a scrutiny 
of the detailed tables from which these summarized 
tables were prepared. 

It may, however, be of some interest and profit 
to those who are inclined to make such dietetic 
studies to know along what general lines such sug- 
gestions would lie, or, in other words, what would 
be some of the practical and helpful results of such 
a prolonged and painstaking study. 

The most striking feature of Table III is the in- 
crease in weight of the daily amount of raw food 
material supplied in the second series (one third of 
a pound daily), while the amount of energy sup- 
plied, if increased proportionally, should be 3,393 
calories instead of 3,279 as was the case. These fig- 
ures show very plainly how the ignorant housekeepr 
or steward may be misled into thinking that more 
nourishment is supplied, if only the actual weight 
of the raw material is increased. 

The question which naturally arises next is what 
is the source of this discrepancy, or, in other words, 
what kinds of food have been supplied in greater 
amount which have less nutritive value ? The answer 
is plainly given in Table II, which shows that there 
was a marked increase in 1895 in the amount of 
fresh vegetables and fruits supplied, and these all 
contain a large amount of water in proportion to 
their nutrients. It must be noted, however, that 
the second series covered the spring and summer 
months, when such food is easily obtained, as well 
as the fall and winter, to which the first series was 
limited. Still another answer is given in the figures 
which show a smaller amount of grains and of 
preserved or dried fruits (prunes, raisins, dates, 
nuts, etc.) which are cf high nutrient value when 
properly used. 


Another significant fact shown in Table III is that, 
whereas the daily amount of food and of energy 
supplied in 1894 was less than in 1895, the cost was 
greater. This points out the error in the popular 
belief that the amount of nourishment obtained is 
measurea by the am-unt of money spent for food. 
It is frequently asserted even by well-known stu- 
dents of social and industrial problems that the 
Ameri:an workingman and his family are better 
fed than tue German or French because they expend 
a larger amount for their food. This is not a nec- 
essary conclusion for two reasons—first, the food 
may be of less nutrient value thongh of higher price 
and of larger quantity ; and second, more of it may 
be wasted in cooking or serving. It is indeed on 
this very point that there should be more general 
information, especially among people of limited in- 
come. It is trite to say that real economy consists, 
not in spending a small amount of money, but in se- 
curing the full value of the money, and yet very 
few persons act in accordance with this principle 
when the purchase of food is concerned. 

Another question which may be asked is whether 
the first series of figures does not represent a suffi- 
ciently large amount of potential energy. The reply 
must be based on a knowledge of the conditions 
under which the people to be fed are working. In 
this case their intellectual duties are arduous, their 
life sedentary and confined, their tastes established 
either through rational training or as the result of 
caprice and local custom, while, as is too usual 
with students, they show little inclination to take 
wholesome exercise and often ignore the simplest 
rules of health; therefore every reasonable effort 
should be made to tempt the appetite with simple, 
well-cooked, digestible food of the widest practicable 
variety and attractively served. The limitations and 
exactions of every kind are such that it is quite safe to 
seek to provide the largest possible amount of nutri- 
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tive material ; therefore the larger of the two fig- 
ures should be the minimum standard. 

In‘ families, however, which are subject to intelli- 
gent direction, and where the members are taught to 
co-ordinate both the duty and the pleasure of eating 
with the other activities of life, it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to assume that the largest amount of 
nutritive material which the family could be in- 
duced to eat would be the right amount. The tend- 
ency in American dietetics seems to be to over-tempt 
the palate by means of the great variety in flavor 
and form which the markets afford. The conse- 
quent taxing of the digestive organs is shown by the 
widespread disease which prevails from their abuse. 
The American housekeeper should learn that, when 
the system has been provided with the full quantity 
of food necessary for its complete health and great- 
est activity, any further amount of food consumed 
leads not merely to pecuniary waste, but, what is 
worse, to physiological abuse. The figures given 
in the table prove that in this case an ample amount 
of nutritive material was actually consumed,—in 
fact, taking into account the difference in weight 
between men and women, a much larger amount 
than experience has shown to be sufficient. Un- 
doubtedly there may have been individuals who, for 
different reasons, did not eat so much as they really 
needed, but, if this were the case, the reverse must 
have been true, and, in some instances, an unduly 
large amount must have been eaten. 

Closely connected with this matter is the question 
of dietetic standards. Should the proportions of 
proteids, fats and carbohydrates approximate the 
first or the second series as shown in Table II? An 
inspection of the following standard dietaries will 
help solve this problem : 

A comparison of the figures obtained in the experi- 
ment with those in the standard American dietaries 
shows that the amount of carbohydrates in the 1894 
ration was too low in proportion to the proteid and 
fat ; on the other hand, in 1895 the carbohydrates 
were about right, while the fat was a little in ex- 
cess of the standard. As, however, fats and carbo- 
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hydrates may be more or less substituted for each 
other, the dietary for 1895 may be chosen as the 
one with the more nearly theoretically perfect pro- 
portions. The modification suggested forthe 1894 
dietary would be the one actually adopted, as proved 
by the figures —viz., a larger amount of food contain- 
ing starch and sugar. 

In making a practical application of these conclu- 
sions, one consideration remains to be taken intc 
account, which would be of equally great impor- 
tance in any family where real economy is necessary. 
During the time covered by the investigation the 
income received from persons paying board at the 
rate of $3.50 per week was only sufficiently large to 
permit of an allowance of 25 cents for raw food ma- 
terial per day per person, including the large staff 
of servants. The balance of the income was applied 
to service, fuel, laundry, repairs, breakage and 
cleaning. An increase of income arising from a 
larger number of persons paying board would not 
proportionately increase the running expenses. The 
question would then be how to expend the larger 
sum which would be available for food. The fig- 
ures show plainly that the smaller sum is sufficient 
to procure the proper amount of nourishment, pro- 
vided great care is exercised in buying. Whatever 
is added to the dietary then need not be in the form 
of true nutrients, but may be furnished as dishes 
which by greater variety in flavor may add to the 
attractiveness of the bill of fare, as fr sh fruits. 

Such a summary as this shows very inadequately 
the interesting and profitable field of study which 
should be explored by every responsible and intel- 
ligent housekeeeper. It is true that the training 
and knowledge necessary for the most satisfactory 
results are just coming within reach of students. 
During the past year or two, however, much printed 
matter has been published which contains the in- 
formation necessary as a basis for fruitful and prac- 
tical study, and it is now a subject of vital concern 
thai the problem of food and feeding should receive 
some measure of the intelligent attention which it 
is the duty of the housekeeper to give them. 








STANDARD DIETARIES. 


Woman at moderate work (German)............ ...seeeeee 
Man at moderate work (German).................e:cceee 


Man at bard work (German)...... . ..........- 


Man with moderate exercise (English)....................- 


Avo TOOKET (TENGEN). 6... 50 cvccccsscasscess 


BEIT PROPOR TAUOTOT CIGIBHGN) ....020:5 coc ccc cc ees ccicceveseees 
Woman with light exercise (American)........ .........05 


Man with light exercise (American) 


Man at moderate work (American) ................ wecceee 


Man at hard work (American) 


see eeeeee 


ere eee coeeeerecen- +e eoeeeseves 





Carbohy- Potential 
Proteid. Fat. cates, Total energy. 

Grams. Grams. Grams. Grams. Calories. 
ea caats 92 44 536 2,425 
SO een 118 56 500 674 3,055 
epeinebeas 145 100 450 695 3,370 
Kietaaies 119 51 5381 501 3,140 
me 156 71 568 795 3,630 
sok 185 71 568 $24 3,750 
a isislecctente 80 80 300 460 2,300 
Rees 100 100 360 560 2,815 
atvaes 125 125 450 700 3,520 
Se eeteae 150 150 500 800 4,060 

















ROENTGEN’S X RAYS. 


4, OLLOWING close upon the discovery of the 
new elements ‘‘ argon ’’ and ‘‘ helium ’’ comes 
that of a new ‘“‘light.’’ The X rays, as Profes- 
sor Réntgen provisionally designates his peculiar 
form of cathodic rays, are in many respects similar 
to the electric waves, known as “ ultra-violet,’’ dis- 
covered by Hertz some time before his death in 1894. 
Both are generated by directing an electric dis- 
charge through a tube containing rarefied air, and 
they are, alike, phenomena connected with the 
cathode or negative pole of a charged tube. More- 
over, Réntgen’s discovery is not novel in that it 
renders translucent substances opaque to ordinary 
light. As early as 1894 Lenard, carrying on the 
work begun by Hertz, obtained, by means of electric 
waves proceeding from the cathode pole of a 
Crookes tube, photographic impressions within a 
completely closed metallic box. He also demon- 
strated the permeability of glass and quartz to these 
ordinarily invisible rays. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when the report 
of Professor Réntgen’s discovery appeared, learned 
scientists of the world were incredulous, believing 
his results to be due to the well-known ‘‘ ultra- 
violet ’’ rays. Since then, however, the substance 
of the professor’s address before the Physico-Medical 
Society of Wurzburg, in which he described his 
new light, has been given publicity, and even the 
doubting Thomases among the scientists are now 
ready to admit that the Hertz-Lenard and the 
Roéntgen rays are not one and the same thing. The 
waves first observed by Hertzand Lenard, and since 
then by many others, are well characterized by the 
facts that their direction may be changed by the 
magnet, that they are readily absorbed or diffused, 
and that they pass through only thin films or sheets 





~ Reproduced from Scientific American. 


APPARATUS FOR RONTGEN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
In Use by Professor Wright, of Harvard University. 


of glass and metal. Professor Réntgen’s rays, how- 
ever, according to his account, are not turned aside 
by the magnet, are not easily absorbed, and further 
more proceed from a different point entirely from 
that of the ‘‘ ultra-violet.’’ In short, they are not 
cathode rays, as usually known, but are produced 
from themat the spot where they impinge on the 
glass walls of the charzed tube. 





PROFESSOR RONTGEN. 


The wonderful discoveries of Hertz and Lenard 
attracted but little attention at the time outside of 
the laboratories. They had confined their experi- 
ments largely to metals. But Réntgen has photo- 
graphed through the human hand, and revealed upon 
a photographic plate the carpal and metacarpal 
bones —the very skeleton within, thereby presenting 
a result which appeals to the popular imagination. 
Whether or not, in its application to every dav 
affairs, this discovery will do more than to enlarg> 
the market for Crookes tubes, only those gifted with 
prophetic powers can say. It would seem, however, 
that it is destined greatly to extend the field of 
practical science. Proceeding upon the principle 
that if the bones of the hand can be distinctly pho- 
tographed through the flesh, various scientists have 
undertaken to locate, by means of the X rays, 
fractures in the human skeleton and derangements 
of the internal organs ; and, if newspaper reports can 
be credited, with encouraging success. We read 
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that, employing the ‘new 
ligbt,’? a Vienna surgeon has 
located a grain of shot in the 
hand of a subject, and suc- 
cessfully examined a frac- 
tured bone in a foot, and that 
a professor in the McGill 
University, Toronto, and a 
physician in the Mercy Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, have removed, 
one a bullet and the othera 
buckshot hidden close to the 
bone of the hand. Réntgen 
himself has discovered inter- 
nal flaws in metals with his 
rays, and it is reported that 
Government inspectors sta- 
tioned at Carnegie Steel 
works, Pittsburgh, are simi- 
larly examining armor plate 
for war vessels. The wizard 
Edison is even attempting to 
photograph the human brain. 
Notwithstanding the stir 
that has been created by the 
revelations of Rdéntgen it 
would not appear from his 
address that he himself was 
aware of the sensational in- 
terest attaching to his results. 
As will be seen from the fol- 
lowing translation by Mr. 
Arthur Swinton, which we 
reprint from Nature, he takes 
a purely scientific view of his 
investigations: 





(1) A discharge from a large 
induction coil is passed through 
a Hittorf’s vacuum tube, or 
through a well-exhausted 
Crookes or Lenard tube. The 
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tube is surrounded by a fairly 
close-fitting shield of black 
paper; it is then possible to see, 
ina completely darkened room, 
that paper covered on one side 
with barium platino- cyanide 
lights up with brilliant fluores- 
cence when brought into the 
neighborhood of the tube, whether the painted side or 
the other be turned toward the tube. The fluores- 
cence is still visible at two metres distance. It is easy 
to show that the origin of the fluorescence lies within 
the vacuum tube. 

(2) It is seen, therefore, that some agent is capable of 
penetrating black cardboard which is quite opaque to 
ultra-violet light, sunlight, or arc-light. It is therefore 
of interest to investigate how far other bodies can be 
penetrated by the same agent. It is readily shown that 
all bodies possess this same transparency, but in very 
varying degrees. For example, paper is very transpar- 
ent ; the fluorescent screen will light up when placed be- 
hind a book of a thousand pages ; printers’ ink offers no 


The plate at the time of taking was in a closed 


through the hand and the wooden cover. 
isondis fii the walnut cover of the plate-holder. 


Reproduced from Medical Record. 


LIVING HAND TAKEN JANUARY 17, 1896, WITH PROFESSOR RONTGEN’S X RAYS, IN 
THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY AT HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


late-holder, so that the rays passed 
The dark spots in the corner are the screw- 


marked resistance. Similarly the fluorescence shows 
behind two packs of cards ; a single card does not visibly 
diminish the brilliancy of the light. So, again, a single 
thickness of tinfoil hardly casts a shadow on the screen; 
several have to be superposed to produce a marked ef- 
fect. Thick blocks of wood are still transparent. Boards 
of pine two or three centimetres thick absorb only very 
little. A piece of sheet aluminum, 15 mm. thick, still 
allowed the X rays (as I will call the rays, for the sake 
of brevity) to pass, but greatly reduced the fluorescence. 
Glass plates of similar thickness behave similarly ; lead 
glass is, however, much more opaque than glass free 
from lead. Ebonite several centimetres thick is trans- 
parent. If the hand be held before the fluorescent 
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screen the shadow shows the bones darkly, with only 
faint outlines of the surrounding tissues. 

(3) The preceding experiments lead to the conclusion 
that the density of the bodies is the property whose vari- 
ation mainly affects their permeability. At least, no 
other property seems so marked in this connection. But 
that the density alone does not determine the transpar- 
ency, is shown by an experiment wherein plates of simi- 
lar thickness of Iceland spar, glass, aluminum and quartz 
were employedas screens. Then the Iceland spar showed 
itself much less transparent than the other bodies, 
though of approximately the same density. I have not 
remarked any strong fluorescence of Iceland spar com- 
pared with glass. 

(4) Increasing thickness increases the hindrance of- 
fered to the rays by all bodies. A picture has been im- 
pressed on a photographic plate of a number of super- 
posed layers of tinfoil, like steps, presenting thus a reg- 
ularly increasing thickness. This is to be submitted to 
photometric processes when a suitable instrument is 
available. 

(5) Pieces of platinum, lead, zinc and aluminum foil 
were so arranged as to produce the same weakening of 
the effect. The annexed table shows the relative thick- 
ness and density of the equivalent sheets of metal : 

. Relative 
thickness, 
1 
3 
6 
200 


Thickness. Density. 


_ From these values it is clear that in no case can we 
obtain the transparency of a body from the product of 


its density and thickness. The transparency increases 
much more rapidly than the product decreases. 

(6) The fluorescence of barium platino-cyanide is not 
the only noticeable action of the X rays. It is to be ob- 
served that other bodies exhibit fluorescence—e.g. cal- 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY M. PERRIN, OF PARIS, SHOWING 
SKELETON OF FROG THROUGH THE FLESH. 
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cium sulphide, uranium glass, Iceland spar, rock-salt, 
etc. 

Of special interest in this connection is the fact that 
photographic dry plates are sensitive to the X rays. It 
is thus possible to exhibit the phenomena so as to ex- 
clude the danger of error. I have thus confirmed many 
observations originally made by eye observation with the 
fluorescent screen. Here the power of the X rays to pass 
through wood or cardboard becomes useful. The photo- 
graphic plate can be exposed to the action without re- 
moval of the shutter of the dark slide or other protect- 
ing case, so that the experiment need not be conducted 
in darkness. Manifestly, unexposed plates must not be 
left in their box near the vacuum tube. , 

It seems now questionable whether the impression on 
the plate is a direct effect of the X rays, or a secondary 
result induced by the fluorescence of the material of the 
plate. Films can receive the impression as well as ordi- 
nary dry plates. 

I have not been able to show experimentally that the 
X rays give rise to any calorific effects. These, however, 
may be assumed, for the phenomena of fluorescence 
show that the X rays are capable of transformation. It 
is also certain that all the X rays falling on a body do not 
leave it as such. 

The retina of the eye is quite insensitive to these rays; 
the eye placed close to the apparatus sees nothing. It is 
clear from the experiments that this is not due to want 
of permeability on the part of the structures to the eye. 

(7) After my experiments on the transparency of in- 
creasing thickness of different media, I proceeded to in- 
vestigate whether the X rays could be deflected by a 
prism. Investigations with water and carbon bisul- 
phide in mica prisms of 30 degrees showed no deviation 
either on the photographic or the fluorescent plate. For 
comparison, light rays were allowed to fall on the prism 
as the apparatus was set up for the experiment. They 
were deviated 10 mm. and 20 mm. respectively in the case 
of the two prisms. 

With prisms of ebonite and aluminum I have obtained 
images on the photographic plate which point to a pos- 
sible deviation. It is, however, uncertain, and at most 
would point to a refractive index 1.05. No deviation 
can be observed by means of the fluorescent screen. In- 
vestigations with the heavier metals have not as yet led 
to any result, because of their small transparency and 
the consequent enfeebling of the transmitted rays. 

On account of the importance of the question it is de- 
sirable to try in other ways whether the X rays are sus- 
ceptible of refraction. Finely powdered bodies allow in 
thick layers but little of the incident light to pass 
through, in consequence of refraction and reflection. In 
the case of the X rays, however, such layers of powder 
are for equal masses of substance equally transparent 
with the coherent solid itself. Hence we cannot con- 
clude any regular reflection or refraction of the X rays. 
The research was conducted by the aid of finely-pow- 
dered rock-salt, fine electrolytic silver powder and zinc 
dust already many times employed in chemical work,, 
In all these cases the result, whether by the fluorescent 
screen or the photographic method, indicated no differ- 
ence in transparency between the powder and the co- 
herent solid. 

It is, hence, obvious that*lenses cannot be looked upon 
as capable of concentrating the X rays; in effect, both an 
ebonite and a glass lens of large size prove to be without 
action. The shadow photograph of a round rod is darker 
in the middle than at the edge ; the image of a cylinder 
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filled with a body more transparent than its walls ex- 
hibits the middle brighter than the edge. 

(8) The preceding experiments, and others which I 
pass over, point to the rays being incapable of regular 
reflection. ‘ 

Since I have obtained no evidence of refraction at the 
surface of different media, it seems probable that the 
X rays move with the same velocity in all bodies, and in a 
medium which penetrates everything, and in which the 
molecules of bodies are embedded. The molecules ob- 
struct the X rays, the more effectively as the density of 
the body concerned is greater. 

(9) It seemed possible that the geometrical arrange- 
ment of the molecules might affect the action of a body 
upon the X rays, so that, for example, Iceland spar 
might exhibit different phenomena according to the re- 
lation of the surface of the plate to the axis of the 
crystal. Experiments with quartz and Iceland spar on 
this point lead to a negative result. 

(10) It is known that Lenard, in his investigations on 
cathode rays, has shown that they belong to the ether 
and can pass through ali bodies, Concerning the X rays 
the same may be said. 

In his latest work Lenard has investigated the absorp- 
tion coefficients of various bodies for the cathode rays, 
including air at atmospheric pressure, which gives 4.10, 
3.40, 3.10 for 1cm., according to the degree of exhaustion 
of the gas in discharge tube. To judge from the nature 
of the discharge, I have worked at about the same pres- 
ssure, but occasionally at greater or smaller pressures. I 
find, using a Weber’s photometer, that the intensity of 
the fluorescent light varies nearly as the inverse square 
of the distance between screen and discharge tube. This 
result is obtained from three very consistent sets of ob- 
servations at distances of 100 and 200 mm. Hence air ab- 
sorbs the X rays much less than the cathode rays. This 
result is in complete agreement with the previously de- 
scribed result, that the fluorescence of the screen can be 
still observed at two metres from the vacuum tube. In 
general, other bodies behave like air; they are more 
transparent for the X rays than for the cathode rays. 

(11) Afurther distinction, and a noteworthy one, re- 
sults from the action of a magnet. I have not succeeded 
in observing any deviation of the X rays even in very 
strong magnetic fields. 

The deviation of cathode rays by the magnet is one of 
their peculiar characteristics ; it has been observed by 
Hertz and Lenard that several kinds of cathode rays 
exist, which differ by their power of exciting phosphor. 
escence, their susceptibility of absorption, and their de- 
viation by the magnet ; but a notable deviation has been 
observed in all cases which have yet been investigated, 
and I think such deviation affords a characteristic not to 
be set aside lightly. 

(12) As the result of many researches, it appears that 
the place of most brilliant phosphorescence of the walls 
of the discharge tube is the chief seat whence the X rays 
originate and spread in all directions ; that is, the X rays 
proceed from the front where the cathode rays strike 
the glass. If one deviates the cathode rays within the 
tube by means of a magnet it is seen that the X rays 
proceed from a new point—i.e., again from the end of the 
cathode rays. 

Also for this reason the X rays, which are not deflected 
by a magnet, cannot be regarded as cathode rays which 
have passed through the glass, for that passage cannot, 
according to Lenard, be the cause of the different deflec- 
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tion of the rays. Hence I conclude that the X rays are: 
not identical with the cathode rays, but are produced. 
from the cathode rays at the glass surface of the tube. 

(13) The rays are not generated only in glass. I have- 
obtained them in an apparatus closed by an aluminum 
plate two mm. thick. I purpose later to investigate the 
behavior of other substances. 

(14) The justification of the term ‘rays,’ applied to- 
the phenomena, lies partly in the regular shadow pic- 
tures produced by the interposition of a more or less per- 
meable body between the source and a photographic 
plate or fluorescent screen. 

I have observed and photographed many such shadow 
pictures. Thus, I have an outline of part of a door cov-- 
ered with lead paint ; the image was produced by plac- 
ing the discharge-tube on one side of the door and the 
sensitive plate on the other. I have also a shadow of 
the bones of the hand, of a wire wound upon a 
bobbin, of a set of weights in a box, of a compass card. 
and needle completely inclosed in a metal case, of a 
piece of metal where the X rays show the want of 
homogeneity and of other things. 

For the rectilinear propagation of the rays, I have a. 
pin-hole photograph of the discharge apparatus covered 
with black paper. It is faint, but unmistakable. 

(15) I have sought for interference effects of the 
X rays, but, possibly in consequence of their small inten- 
sity, without result. 

(16) Researches to investigate whether electrostatic 
forces act on the X rays are begun, but not yet concluded. 

(17) If one asks, what then are these X rays; since 
they are not cathode rays, one might suppose, from their 
power of exciting fluorescence and chemical action, ~ 
them to be due to ultra-violet light. In opposition to- 
this view a weighty set of considerations present them- 
self. If X rays be indeed ultra-violet light, then that 
light must possess the following properties : 

(a) It is not refracted in passing from air into water, 
carbon bisulphide, aluminum, rock-salt, glass or zinc. 

(b) It is incapable of regular reflection at the surfaces. 
of the above bodies. 

(c) It cannot be polarized by any ordinary polarizing” 
media. 

(d) The absorption by various bodies must depend 
chiefly on their density. 

That is to say, these ultra-violet rays must behave 
quite differently from the visible, infra-red, and hitherto: 
known ultra-violet rays. 

These things appear so unlikely that I have sought for 
another hypothesis. 

A kind of relationship between the new rays and light. 
rays appears to exist ; at least the formation of shadows, 
fluorescence, and the production of chemical action point 
in this direction. Now it has been known for a long 
time that besides the transverse vibrations which ac- 
count for the phenomena of light, it is possible that longi- 
tudinal vibrations should exist in the ether, and, accord- 
ing to the view of some physicists, must exist. [t is 
granted that their existence has not yet been made 
clear, and their properties are not experimentally demon. 
strated. Should not the new rays be ascribed to longi- 
tudinal waves in the ether ? 

I must confess that ] have in the course of this re- 
search made myself more and more familiar with this. 
thought, and venture to put the opinion forward, while- 
I am quite conscious that the hypothesis advanced still. 
requires a more solid foundation. 








THE GOVERNMENT, OF FRANCE AND ITS RECENT CHANGES. 


BY BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


HE similarity in the names of the government 
of the United States and that of France often 
induces writers to make unfortunate comparisons 
between them. As a matter of fact, there never 
have been two governments more unlike than the 
sister republics. It ought to be of service to both to 
call attention to the differences between them, so 
that no one will be tempted to argue that what suc- 
ceeds here ought also to succeed there. The Ameri- 
cans are satisfied with their Constitution, because it 
has done them good service and seems suited to their 
needs. The French would have similar motives for 
being satisfied with theirs, if there were not so many 
of them who will only be willing to admit its advan- 
tages after they have succeeded in replacing it, or in 
modifying it. They frequently quote the example 
of the United States, especially in what concerns 
the prerogatives of the head of the state. 
‘‘There are only two despots left in the civilized 
world,’’ said a politician one day, alluding to the 
Czar and tothe German Emperor. ‘ You are mis- 


taken,’’ some one answered, ‘‘there are four; besides 


the two you have mentioned, there is the English 
Prime Minister, and the President of the United 
States.”’> The paradox is amusing. Besides, there 
is a grain of truth in it. The word ‘ despot,’’ ap- 
plied to the President of the United States, evidently 
has only a relative significance. It cannot be ap- 
plied to an officer whose power is strictly limited by 
the law, and whose functions are formally defined. 
That being said, it is plain that the President of the 
United States enjoys considerable liberty in the con- 
ception and application of his policy. He has the 
right to have a policy, which we in France refuse to 
the first magistrate of our Republic ; at the same 
time he can modify it according to circumstances, 
and according to his own judgment. But, on the 
other hand, he has none of the privileges springing 
from a formal etiquette, such as the President of the 
French Republic enjoys. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


It should be noticed that the Constitution of 1875, 
which governs us now, while it regulates the princi. 
pal points of the presidency, leaves a certain latitude 
in its practice. Thiers was a President according to 
the American idea; he used his influence in the 
debates, he had his own way of looking at every 
subject of importance, and he showed it without 
hesitation. His influence on the National Assembly 
was great, and he was sometimes tempted to abuse 
it. It was this that caused his downfall. His suc- 
cessor, Marshal MacMahon, who was rather a soldier 
than a statesman, was more constitutional in his at- 


titude, but in more than one case he used his right 
of initiative. In conjunction with the Senate he 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. He presided in 
an effective way over the Ministerial Council, and 
showed his sympathy and his antipathy for men and 
things in a most characteristic way. It was M. 
Jules Grévy who gave to the presidency of the Re- 
public its definitive character. He remained at the 
Elysée for nearly nine years. He was elected in 
1879, and his term of seven years expired in 1886. 
He was re-elected, and did not give his resignation 
until the end of 1887. M. Grévy had a difficult task 
to perform ; it was to raise the presidency above 
parties. In the United States the President is a 
party man ; nevertheless he becomes, once elected, 
the head of all. It is different in France. The 
President is at the head of only a fraction of the 
republican party. The extreme radicals would be 
glad to suppress him altogether, and would put no 
one in his place. The Royalists and Imperialists 
look upon him as a vile usurper, occupying the place 
of the king or of the emperor. Infinite prudence 
and tact, as well as a willingness to keep in the 
background, are necessary in order to be accepted, 
if not heartily, at least resignedly. 

It should be noticed that M. Grévy, who received 
a great many people at the Elysée, never gave bril- 
liant receptions. He never accepted invitations to 
gala dinners in the embassies. Whenever he made 
official journeys across France, or was present at a 
review or some great ceremony, he was accompanied 
by the president of the Senate, and of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Every honor extended him he shared 
with them, and he thus gave the impression that 
there was at the head of France a kind of consular 
triumvirate in which he occupied only the central 
place, and was on the same level with the others. 

It has been discovered since that M. Grévy, in 
spite of all this, exercised the influence that his situ- 
ation gave him the opportunity for. In the most 
delicate negotiations a trace of his action, discreet 
though efficient, is found. The publication of a 
correspondence exchanged between him and Leo 
XIII. in regard to religious matters—it was kept 
secret until recently—has aided in re-establishing 
his fame as a politician. 

The presidency of M. Grévy had this result very 
important for the Republic. It put an end to all 
distrust on the side of the Elysée [the presidential 
palace], and it permitted his successor to increase 
the prestige of his high functions without injuring 
any result already obtained. M. Carnot took his 
réle of party arbitrator seriously ; he worked to de- 
stroy all misunderstandings between the parties, to 
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pacify resentment. In his speeches there was 
always a word for peace, an appeal for harmony. 
His popularity increased when it was seen that the 
sovereigns of Europe held him in esteem, and toward 
the end of his term, crowned as it was by a glorious 
death, the representatives of monarchical parties 
ceased their opposition to him. 

M. Casimir-Périer, by nature and temperament, 
was a fighting President. As Prime Minister, he had 
showed that he loved struggle, but he recoiled be- 
fore the responsibility of a kind of a ‘* palace revo- 
lution,’’ such as he was urged to make. Without 
actually governing, he was obliged to modify in 
everything the spirit of the presidency, and stir up 
trouble and uneasiness in a country whose greatest 
need was internal calm and peace. M. Casimir- 
Périer preferred to withdraw, and M. Felix Faure 
was called upon to enter the Elysée. 

But it should be noticed that nothing has been 
changed in the Constitution, and that according to 
it the President can at any time dissolve the Cham- 
ber, grant office, demand a second consideration of 
a law—prerogatives which he does not use. It is not 
then the Constitution which limits the head of the 
state. It is custom already established by his prede- 
cessors, and which naturally seems fitting. The 
French people have not yet sufficiently forgotten 
the monarchy to enable one to cut off at once all 
monarchical customs. They want some one to rep- 
resent them who has no effective power, and who 
will never be tempted to abuse what he has ; but 
who, on the other hand, is free from the instability 
of democratic government, and who enjoys through- 
out the duration of his function a brilliant and 
sumptuous situation. 

THE MINISTERIAL COUNCIL. 


All authority lies in the Council of Ministers. It 
is the real government. It is formed in the follow- 
ing way : When a vote of the Chamber of Deputies 
—or even under certain circumstances a vote of the 
Senate—censures the government on some subject 
in regard to which the ‘‘ question of confidence’’ has 
been raised, the ministry resigns. The Prime Min- 
ister immediately carries the resignation to the 
President of the Republic, who accepts it, thanks 
the members of the Cabinet for their fidelity, and 
immediately looks about for successors. He confers 
with the president of the Senate and the president 
of the Chamber, as well as with the most prominent 
politicians, and he decides according to the limits 
which they give him to confide the power to one of 
their number. That which complicates the task 
singularly, makes the Ministry unstable, and inter- 
feres with the liberty of the chief of the state, is the 
fact that the parties are broken up into fragments, 
and above all that there are many Deputies in Par- 
liament who are hostile to the Republic ; impenitent 
monarchists who wish a ‘“ white revolution,” and 
unreconciled Socialists, who are urging on a “‘ red 
revolution.’’ The modern Republicans or Radicals 
are not numerous enough to get on without the sup- 
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port of the latter. Sometimes in crises they have 
united on a common platform ; but harmony is 
difficult to maintain. Under these circumstances 
the formation of a ministry is not an easy task, and 
the head of the state receives more than one refusal 
before he obtains a consent. 

The politician who consents to form a ministry 
generally does nothing until he has consulted his 
friends and is certain of the assistance of a certain 
number of them. Then he distributes the portfolios 
among them. The presidential decree which turns 
the power over to him is countersigned by his pre- 
decessor. He countersigns himself the decrees by 
which his colleagues are named. That done, the 
new Council, which is made up of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Interior, Finance, Pub- 
lic Instruction, Justice, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Public Works, and Colonies, gets together to ar- 
range the ‘‘ Declaration,’’ which must be read to 
the two Chambers. Asa rule, this document is full 
of promises and fair words. No great importance 
is attached to it. People only look for what it does 
not say. The only thing that is commented upon is 
the absence of certain words and formulas. The 
** Declaration”? has only a negative value. It is by 
their works that the new ministers will be judged. - 

Ordinarily every one acts as if there had been no 
ministerial crisis, an attitude that the Parisian pop- 
ulace caricatures when it sings: 

“¢ Surely ’twas not worth the while 
To change the government.” 


For twenty years the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed by universal suffrage, and the general cir- 
cumstances of the country, have been so plain and 
clear that the ministers have been able to make few 
changes. A little more or less of vigor in the man- 
agement of foreign affairs, a predilection for a 
colonial policy or a continental policy, a little more 
or less zeal in preventing conflicts between the 
Church and state, between capital and labor, that 
is all that distinguishes them. They are all obliged 
to support the Russian alliance, the army, the Con- 
cordat, to defend property and to protect the colo- 
nies. If one cannot follow this platform, he cannot 
be a minister. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

An error which is common even in France is that 
the fall of a ministry necessarily disorganizes the 
whole public service. To believe this one must 
forget or ignore what we call the administration. 
Strong in traditions, in confidence in its own meth- 
ods, in long stability, in the conviction that it has of 
its own usefulness, it is organized so as to resist all 
outside influences. In order to introduce his per- 
sonal views or his spirit of initiative into the ad- 
ministration a minister must be a man of greatly 
superior intelligence and of rare will power; he 
must besides keep the portfolio confided to him for 
along time. The most of the ministers either give 
up the attempt to exercise any influence on the ad- 
ministration, or they persuade themselves that they 
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are influencing it by writing a few circulars, which 
are solemnly buriéd in the files, or by pronouncing a 
few speeches, whose points are carefully forgotten. 
This stagnation, this inertia which characterizes the 
French administration, has, of course, its inconven- 
iences, the chief of which is to perpetuate abuses 
and to hinder the least reforms ; but it also compen- 
sates for the inconveniences in the instability of the 
ministry. What would happen if at every change 
in the Cabinet all the public officials were changed ? 
There would be disorder and anarchy. There is 
nothing of this kind. With the exception of nam- 
ing a few new préfets, whose opinions are more in 
harmony with those of the government, the officials 
generally are not changed. At the head of these 
officials are the directors. As arule, they are men 
of great merit, who, under the direction of the min- 
itser, or even in co-operation with him, administer 
the department of which he has provisionally the 
charge. In the Department of Public Instruction, 
for many years the Directors of Primary and Supe- 
rior Education, M.M. Buisson and Liard, have not 
been changed. They have considerable authority, 
and they have accomplished a large number of im- 
portant reforms. The Director of Secondary Edu- 
’ cation is a well-known professor—M. Rabier. The 
same thing happens in the other departments. 
There is besides a Superior Council of Commerce, a 
Superior Council for the Colonies, a Superior Coun- 
cil for Public Assistance. These are deliberative 
bodies, made up of intelligent and independent citi- 
zens, They represent in the ministry an enduring 
and professional element, in the same way that the 
major-general does in the Department of War, and 
of Marine. 

It is evident, then, how the réle of a politician 
who is called to direct a ministry for a time is cir- 
cumscribed, and how in case he wishes to make 
changes or enforce his ideas at once he is going to 
be opposed. All this explains how in the present 
Republic, in spite of the frequent changes of minis- 
try, France has in the organization of its army, of 
its public instruction, or in its foreign policy, so 
much regularity and system. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The head ot the state usually presides over the 
Council of Ministers But he presides there like an 
irresponsible head of the state, in an impartial and 
almost impersonal manner. M. Thiers and Marshal 
MacMahon, in the beginning of their presidencies, 
directed the debates, formulated conclusions, and 
availed themselves of all their prerogatives. Fora 
long time the Prime Minister bore the title of Vice- 
President of the Council; for it seemed suitable 
that the President of the Republic should be the 
real President. The Prime Minister was not always 
the most important person in the Cabinet. It hap- 
pened, notably in 1889, that a certain one of his col- 
leagues assumed the primacy in repute as well as in 
authority. Later, public opinion favored an in- 
crease in the power of the Prime Minister over the 
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other members of the Cabinet. It appeared to 
desire the English organization, at least in a meas- 
ure. This was at the time that M. Casimir-Périer 
formed his ministry. He had himself made out his 
programme, and he gathered around him colleagues 
belonging to the same faction of the Republican 
party. It was a homogeneous ministry, and he was 
its real head. The experience was not as happy as 
was hoped. The fragmentary condition of the par- 
ties make it preferable that the solidity and the 
strength of a ministry lie in the whole body rather 
than in the Prime Minister. 
THE PARTIES. 

At present the Chamber of Deputies is divided 
into four parties, only three of which are repre- 
sented in the Senate : The Monarchists, the Repub- 
licans, Radical-Republicans, and Socialists. The 
term ‘‘parties’’? should not be confounded with 
‘* groups.’? The latter are numerous. They are 
formed and dissolved with great facility. All that 
is necessary, in order to make a group, is a few 
ambitious persons, whose views on the details of 
certain questions happen for the moment to coin- 
cide. The ex-Monarchists, who now adhere to the 
Republic, form a group, which is called the Repub- 
lican Right, or the Constitutional Right. As a mat 
ter of fact, this group does not mean anything. Of 
those who compose it some have only half renounced 
the monarchical ideas, and are still Monarchists. 
Others have sincerely accepted the consequences of 
the democratic régime; they are Republicans. 

At the time when the Right was very powerful 
(it should be remembered that the general elections 
of 1885 gave it an imposing minority), it was com- 
posed of Royalists and Imperialists, who worked 
together to overthow the Republic. The latter was 
defended by the Republicans, whatever the group 
to which they belonged. Radicals and Moderates 
made mutual concessions. However, in the measure 
that the Republic became incontestable and uncon- 
tested, the external differences which separate the 
first from the second were accentuated, and the 
physiognomy of the parties was totally changed. Be- 
tween the Monarchists and Socialists it is very diffi- 
cult to govern at present. The Radicals unite with 
the latter, and before long the Socialists will hold 
certain portfolios in the Cabinet. It is this which 
makes the events which are passing under our eyes 
particularly interesting. 

RADICAL CABINET. 

M. Léon Bourgeois has formed a Cabinet, which 
seemed very radical on the day when the names of 
those who form it were made known to the public. 
At the end of a few weeks it seemed less so. At 
present it is obliged frequently to seek the support 
of the Moderates ; so that the dilemma becomes 
greater and it is very difficult to escape from it. 
Hither the Radicals must govern with the Socialists, 
or they cannot govern. Radical ideas have made 
little progress among the Moderates, because they 
have no reason for existence except as they serve as 
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an ante-chamber for Socialistic ideas. A Radical is 
a Socialist who has not the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

Each day the barrier between the Radicals and 
the Moderates is raised higher, and it becomes more 
difficult to practice the old method of concentration. 
Is it a question of regulating the relations between 
the Romish Church and the state? The Moderates 
support the Concordat, which since Napoleon I. has 
kept religious peace in France. The Socialists want 
to suppress the Church budget, and break up all ties 
between the civil and the religious power. In the- 
ory the Radical is with the latter, in practice he is 
with the former. He abuses the Concordat, but his 
votesupports it. Not daring to suppress the budget 
for religions, he cuts it down unmercifully. 

The question of a social upheaval becomes then 
more and more clear, more and more distinct. The 
Radicals dare not bring it about, but they prepare 
the way for it with the Socialists. The time is not 
far distant, perhaps, when the last Monarchists will 
be expelled from Parliament by popular suffrage, 
which is always faithful to the Republic. Then two 
great parties will face each other, that of conserva- 
tion and that of change. As for the Senate, there is 
but little Socialism in it. It remains the bulwark of 
republican moderation. 


FRENCH CONSTITUTIONS, 


There is one pecuharity to which historians have 
not given enough attention.. It is that in the years 
between 1791 and 1896 twelve Constitutions have 
been adopted in succession in France. Three of 
these Constitutions established the parliamentary 
régime, pure and simple—that is to say, the irre- 
sponsibility of the head of the state, the coexistence 
of two Chambers, government by ministers jointly 
and severally responsible for their policy before the 
Chambers. These three Constitutions are those of 
1814, of 1830, and of 1875. If one considers, more- 
over, that the Constitution of 1830 resembles in three 
points that of 1814, that one was compelled to take 


away from Louis Philippe a prerogative which 


Louis XVIII. kept and used, but which Charles X. 
abused, it will be seen that there have been in reality 
in our contemporaneous history only two parlia- 
mentary constitutions, that of the Monarchy of the 
Bourbons and Orleans, and that of the Third Repub- 
lic. These two Constitutions have lasted together 
fifty-nine years—that is, from 1814 to 1848, and from 
1871 to 1896. The other Constitutions (those of 
1791, of 1793, of the year III., of the year VIII. of 
the First Empire, the ‘‘ Additional Act,’’ the Con- 
stitutions of 1848 and of 1852, and the senatus-con- 
sulte of 1869) have endured only forty-six years, on 
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an average but a little over five years. Can we 
escape the conclusion, then, that the parliamentary 
régime suits modern France better than any other ? 
It is impossible not to be struck by it. These two 
great periods of honest and continuous labor, from 
1815 to 1848 in one case, from 1871 to to-day in the 
other, are the foundations of our present prosperity. 
Other periods have brought us glory and wealth, 
even some increase in territory, but they have, on 
the other hand, twice brought invasions of our terri- 
tory and nameless calamities. 

It is curious to note to what degree the parlia- 
mentary régime changes perspective in the eyes of 
contemporaries—how it even seems false. One 
would say that he was looking through one of these 
glass screens in which certain lines are greatly 
lengthened and others astonishingly shortened. 
The custom of discussing men and things freely, the 
ease with which truth as well as slander is spread 
abroad ; the information scattered everywhere, 
almost without exaggeration ; all this prevents citi- 
zens being so well informed about what is going on 
as they are in absolute monarchies where they are 
acquainted with only a few events and free discus- 
sion is not allowed. The small abuses which they 
notice distort the whole work in which they are 
engaged. The friendly judgments that one pro- 
nounces to-day on the monarchy of July should be 
compared with the passionate, bitter, virulent opin- 
ions with which its contemporaries were con- 
demned. Slander blossoms in a parliamentary 
régime with special vigor. Thus it may be said in 
a general way that periods of parliamentarism 
always grow in the esteem of men as one is further 
from them, and that the judgment of history is 
always more favorable to them than the judgment 
of those who live through them. 


THE YEAR 1895. 


A résumé of the year 1895 shows some modifica- 
tions in the affairs of the government in France. The 
institution of the presidency returned to the tradi- 
tions of MM. Grévy and Carnot when M. Felix 
Faure was elected. M. Casimir-Périer deviated 
considerably from these traditions. The situation 
of the different parties in reference to each other is 
clearer. It has been seen that if the Radicals are to 
govern efficiently they must ally themselves with 
the Socialists, and that the Monarchists cannot de- 
fend their principles of social order unless they 
efface themselves behind the moderate Republicans. 
The present régime has at last happily finished a 
quarter of a century. It is twenty-five years old. 
No preceding régime has reached, or even ap- 
proached, this period. 
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BY J. W. 


“THE term of the present Dominion Parliament 

will expire on April 25, and the imminence of 
a general election lends more than usual interest to 
the leading questions awaiting electoral decision, as 
well as to many other matters of Canadian public 
concern which have recently engaged attention. 
The local politics of seven provinces, and the federal 
affairs of a young and vigorous nation, necessarily 
present much variety—a variety increased by the 
division of the population into French and English 
speaking, and by the unusually numerous problems 
of progress which press for solution at a time of 
urgency. For it would not be just to use any less 
emphatic term than ‘‘ urgent ’’ to express the gen- 
eral sense of the political situation. There is a 
widespread desire among intelligent Canadians to 
take stock anew of their vast national resources 
with the object of knowing how far progress has 
been commensurate with opportunity. It is not 


intended to discuss opposing opinions on this point, 
or to advocate a party view, but to give a brief sum- 
mary of important facts and questions and let the 


reader form his own conclusion. 
THE MAIN ISSUES. 

The main issues on which the approaching elec- 
‘tions will turn are the protective tariff and the 
Manitoba school question, though the amount of 
‘public interest centered upon them has perhaps 
lessened unduly the importance of other matters. 
The tariff question is, of course, most intimately 
connected with the welfare of the country; and it is 
one in which prophecy may best be compared with 
fulfillment. Ever since the present protective sys- 
tem, called the ‘‘ National Policy,’’ was introduced, 
in 1879, it has drawn the main line of cleavage in 
party politics. It is felt by all classes that a seven- 
teen years’ trial of the system is amply sufficient to 
confirm its merits or lay bare its defects, and that 
the next month or so will see a decisive popular 
verdict in regard to its rejection or continuance. 
Recent indications point to the former alternative. 
Elections in six constituencies have reversed the 
former vote for the National Policy, creating strong 
anticipation of a similar result in many other 
counties. At every general election since 1878, 
except one, tariff reform has been the subject of 
popular vote. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, whose 
firm adherence to a revenue tariff cost the Liberal 
party the control of the government, was in princi- 
ple a free trader of the Cobden school; but since his 
defeat the opposition to protection has not always 
been upon the same basis, the notable exception 
being the adoption by the Liberals, a few years ago, 
of ‘‘ Unrestricted Reciprocity ’’ or ‘‘ Commercial 
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Union ’’ as the policy best suited to bring about an 
industrial revival. At the last general election in 
1891 this policy was rejected, partly on account of 
the stigma of disloyalty to Great Britain which its 
opponents, rightly or wrongly, succeeded in fasten- 
ing upon it. That commercial could only be a pre- 
lude to political union was the gist of the offense; 
and the Hon. Edward Blake, the ablest man then in 
Canadian public life and now a member of the Irish 
party in the Imperial House of Commons, withdrew 
his support from the Liberals for that reason. In 
June, 1893, that party again adopted a revenue 
tariff in opposition to the present policy. 


A DISAPPOINTING CENSUS. 

The question of the need of a business revival in 
Canada will be discussed by partisans with the usual 
bias and exaggeration; nevertheless, all interests 
and all classes of the population feel this need 
keenly. Even those who refer a part of the prevail- 
ing dullness to the larger business depression which 
is, or recently was, world-wide cannot but recur to 
the hopes which protection engendered and the 
difficulties from which it promised exemption. 

The returns of 1891 are the latest as to population. 
According to the census of 1881 the population of 
the Dominion was 4,325,000; in 1891 it was 4,833,000, 
an increase of 508,000 or less than 12 per cent. during 
the decade, and less also than the increase shown by 
the State of ‘Minnesota during the same period. 
When these figures were published much disap- 
pointment was expressed that Canada had fallen 
behind in this respect, both in comparison with 
other countries and with her own previous record. 
Old-settled countries like England and Wales had a 
higher percentage of increase, and during 1871-81 
the Canadian rate had been over 17 per cent., as 
compared with less than 12 per cent. for the suc- 
ceeding decade. . 

AN IMMIGRATION THAT FAILED. 


More than this, it was seen that a large majority 
of the immigrants had not been retained. Between 
1881 and 1891 more than 850,000 European immi- 
grants had been officially reported, and the natural 
increase of native Canadians during that time should 
have been at least 750,000 more. The census of 1891 
might have been expected to show a population of 
nearly 6,000,000, but the deficiency of more than a 
million was explained by the exodus to the United 
States. There is no reason to believe that any con- 
siderable change in the rate of increase has taken 
place since the last census, and the five years which 
have since elapsed may not be considered to have 
added much more than 290,000; 5,125,000 would bea 
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fair estimate of the present population. Causes 
alleged to have increased the rate are a recent move. 
ment of settlers from the Dakotas into Manitoba and 
the Northwest, and a backstream of French-Cana- 
dian immigration from New England into Quebec. 
A more fertile soil would account for the former; 
but the latter was stimulated by the panic of 1893, 
from which the United States is now recovering, 
and will probably not amount to the expected pro- 
portions. A combination of thrift and affection for 
his old home may be depended upon to cause the 
return of many a French-Canadian who has passed 
his work-day life and earned his savings in the fac- 
tory towns of New England, but wishes to spend 
both savings and old age amid the scenes, of his 
youth. This habit has lately provoked complaint 
by United States officials and invited a strict con- 
struction of the alien labor law. 


THE PUBLIC BURDENS. 


Granting that the small increase of population is 
generally disappointing, it becomes additionally so 
when compared with the growth of the public bur- 
dens. Much has been said about Canada’s indebt- 
edness; but criticism and governmental oversight 
have alike failed to keep it commensurate with the 
ability of the taxpayer. The public accounts show 
that on June 30, 1895, the net federal debt was $253, - 
074,927, an increase of $112,712,858 since 1878, and of 
$7,000,000 over the previous year. The annual in- 
terest and sinking fund charges are $12,750,000— 
more than a third of the revenue. The expenditure 
for 1895 was over $38.000,000; in 1878 it was $23,- 
500,000. The debt of the United States is $16 per 
head, that of England $84, while the debt of the 
Dominion is $50 per head. Nor is the latter. like 
that of England, the product of a long historic life, 
representing ages of gradual progress through war- 
like struggle by land and sea; a great part of it has 
been incurred within a coniparatively few years. 
Great public works, of which the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is chief, are chargeable with this remark- 
able increase; but the completion of those works 
does not seem to have lessened the rate of growth of 
public burdens, nor is there a corresponding incre- 
ment of wealth and population to silence complaint 
and alarm. There is not sufficient space in this 
article to state in full detail the results claimed in 
favor of protection, or to set forth the arguments of 
those who charge it with utter failure; the broad facts 
of public indebtedness, population, and the present 
condition of business offer to the public mind salient 
materials for judgment, comprehending as they do 
the minor issues of fact and policy on which the 
electorate will decide. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


But in addition to vital matters of trade and 
industry, there is the perplexing Manitoba school 
question. In the October number of this REVIEw 
the Attorney-General of that Province gave a short 
history of the dispute, and a clear statement of the 
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arguments for and against forcing Manitoba to re- 
store the parochial or separate schools which she 
abolished in 1890. The intervening five months 
have seen no abatement of the interest and conten- 
tion which have marked the question thus far. To 
the remedial order issued by the Dominion Govern- 
ment commanding restoration, Manitoba, as is well 
known, gave an emphatic negative. Then, in pur- 
suance of an intention expressed in the House of 
Commons by a member of the Ministry, a commu- 
nication was addressed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to Manitoba, suggesting a ‘settlement and 
inviting the Province to take remedial action for the 
alleged educational grievances of the Catholic 
minority, and stating that, in default of such action, 
a special session of the Dominion Parliament would 
be called to pass remedial legislation based upon the 
lines of the judgment of the Imperial Privy Council 
and of the remedial order. These overtures were 
also rejected, though Manitoba expressed willingness 
for a commission of investigation; and on January 
2 last the parliamentary session began during which 
the threat of the Government is to be carried out. 


A WRECK AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


The House had only been in session a few days when 
differences between Premier Bowell and his col- 
leagues—rumors of which had gained currency for 
some time outsidé the House—began to discount the 
probability of united governmental action. Two 
members of the Government had already resigned on 
account of disagreement on the school question, and 
the public were prepared to see the Cabinet split by 
the impact of accumulated dissensions. Good old 
Tories as well as sanguine Liberals recalled the pre- 
dicted ‘‘ deluge ’’ which was to come after Sir John 
Macdonald’s passing away, and could afford to en- 
large upon the ease with which his conciliatory 
genius would have smoothed the sharp angles of the 
situation and neutralized the centrifugal force which 
will never do in the counsels of a cabinet. J 


SIR CHARLES TUPPER. 


The split came; seven ministers resigned, osten- 
sibly because of the Premier’s incapacity, but 
really on account of the return to Canadian politics 
of Sir Charles Tupper, the tried lieutenant of Sir 
John Macdonald during the latter’s best days of 
power. There was little doubt of a Tupper ‘‘ boom ”’ 
to replace the present Premier; but the action of 
the precipitate seven suddenly called down upon 
them a great deal of criticism, and, with one excep- 
tion, they reconsidered their resignations and came 
back to the fold. When Sir Charles Tupper left his 
High Commissioner's office in London to come to 
Canada, it was with the declared object of promot- 
ing the proposed fast Atlantic steamship service; 
but shortly after his arrival his presence and influ- 
ence seemed to become an integral part of Conserva- 
tive rule, and he now looms large in the counsels of 
the party. He is, in fact, the real leader of the 
Government in which, after a successful electoral 
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contest in the constituency of Cape Breton, he has 
accepted a subordinate position as Secretary of State. 


THE REMEDIAL BILL. 


Manitoba had, in the meantime, decisively con- 
firmed her previous resolution. A general election 
in that Province was held on January 15 with the 
avowed object of ascertaining the extent of popular 
support to the policy of resistance; and the result is 
that, out of forty members of the legislature the 
Provincial Government counts upon the votes of 
thirty-two. This almost unanimous indorsement 
accentuates the already sharp issue. On the 11th of 
last month the Dominion Government, according to 
promise, introduced the remedial bill. it provides 
for the appointment, by the Lieutenan.-Governor-in- 
Council, of a board of education consisting of nine 
Roman Catholic members, which shall have the 
power of organizing and carrying on separate 
schools. Catholics who accept the benefits of the new 
bill will be taxed therefor, but will be exempt from 
taxation for the public schools of the Province. Such 
in brief outline is the measure which, when it 
becomes law, will perhaps be more difficult of en- 
forcement than any other legislation ever placed on 
the Canadian statute book. 


CANADIAN WATERWAYS. 
The tariff and the Manitoba school question, 


though the two leading political issues at present, 
by no means exhaust the subjects of interest which 
have come within public consideration, some of 
them recently. Take the problem of waterways, for 


example. Community of interest among grain 
growers in the great West on both sides of the line 
has joined them, or rather those who speak for 
them, in a common effort to perfect water commu- 
nication from the head of Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The patriotic interest of Cana- 
dians in this subject, as already shown by the large 
expenditure on the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals, and more recently in the completion of a 
splendid new canal at Sault Ste. Marie, has but 
demonstrated more fully the need of further efforts 
if‘successful competition is to be maintained. Cana- 
dians took the initiative in an international deep 
waterways convention held in Toronto during the 
summer of 1894. This was followed by another con- 
vention in Cleveland, and more recently by one in 
Detroit. ‘There is already uninterrupted passage 
from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo for vessels 
drawing twenty feet of water; and the aim of the 
promoters is to have the channel completed by deep- 
ening the canals between Buffalo and Montreal or 
New York. 
CHEAPER FREIGHTS. 

The larger lake vessels which can now come 
as far as Buffalo have, by their immense cargoes, ma- 
terially reduced the cost of freight. This is clear 
gain to the wheat grower, and he would still further 
profit if the cargoes could, without interruption, be 
carried through to the seaboard. To do this, either 
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the Welland Canal must be deepened, or a new 
canal built around Niagara Falls on the American 
side. To reach Montreal by the St. Lawrence route 
the canals in that river, which the Government is 
now engaged in deepening to fourteen feet, would 
have to be further deepened to twenty feet. Against 
the shortness and cheapuess of the St. Lawrence 
route there seems to be no successful objection; but 
Montreal 1s ice-bound for a few months in the year. 
The fact that Montreal and New York supplement 
each other’s defects as outlets for the grain traffic 
of the continent makes them botl: find favor, 
At the same time it is only just to refer to 
the opposition of Montreal and Buffalo, and the 
apathy of New York. The two former cities are 
likely to object strongly to any schem: whicl. they 
look upon as destructive to their pr2sent prc fit by 
storage and transshipment. 


A NEW OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 


The proposed fast Atlantic mail service is a proj- 
ect more likely to be realized in the near future. The 
Canadian Government has offered an annual subsidy 
of $750,000 and the Imperial Government one of 
$375,000. The success of the scheme will be partly 
owing to the enlightened policy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose tenure of office thus far has been marked by 
zealous industry in the promotion of closer relations 
between England and her colonies, self-governing 
and otherwise. A twenty-knot service of four 
steamships, strictly first-class in build and equip- 
ment, will be provided. They will be built under 
Admiralty rules, so as to be convertible into cruisers 
in case of war. In Canada there has been some 
discussion as to whether the scheme stands alone, or 
is intended to form part of a larger system of trans- 
port, being supplemental to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian Pacific Steamship serv- 
ice. The latter view seems the correct one, and is. 
supported by the discussions at the Colonial Confer- 
ence held at Ottawa in July, 1894. The new line 
will complete a mail service for the Empire. The 
promoter, Mr. Huddart, has shown indefatigable 
zeal in his prosecution of the enterprise, and must. 
also be credited with broad, statesmanlike views. 
The Pacific cable is a project also demanded to 
complete the imperial girdle, and will be under 
construction during the present year. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CONFEDERATION. 


The proposed admission of Newfoundland into 
Confederation has excited astrong political interest. 
Those who know Canadian sentiment have no doubt 
that the Dominion wants Newfoundland, while it is 
equally certain that a large number of the inhabit- 
ants of that island do not reciprocate the desire. 
Demonstrations of popular -feeling during the late 
troubles there strongly support this assertion. Lead- 
ing Newfoundlanders who have been lately inter- 
viewed ascribe the opposition to union with Canada 
mainly to ignorance of the Dominion and its politi- 
cal and commercial conditions. The trade and 
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sympathies of the people have always been with the 
old land. Besides, they have not quite rid them- 
selves of unfounded apprehensions, excited at the 
time of Confederation, as to possible attempts to 
unduly restrict their liberties. Efforts were made 
by the Ottawa Government in 1869, 1888 and 1892 to 
consummate union, but each time suspicions and 
objections were too strong. The recent crisis, caused 
by a decline in the fishing interest which resulted in 
mercantile and bank failures, placed Newfoundland 
in a situation in which her prejudices had to com- 
promise with her needs. Great Britain would not 
at first lend her money unless she joined the Do- 
minion or reverted to the condition of a crown 
colony. Then negotiations with the authorities at 
Ottawa fell through ‘because the terms were harder 
than the Dominion would accept. Wiser counsels, 
it is said, have lately prevailed. The two most 
influential men of Newfoundland, Sir Ambrose Shea 
and Sir William Whiteway, are both for union; the 
former’s report to the British Government will cer- 
tainly recommend it, and the negotiations in behalf 
of the Dominion will have more auspicious circum- 
stances to aid them. The fishing interest has begun 
to revive; the recent discovery of rich coal deposits 
has turned attention to the mineral resources of the 
island, notably iron and’copper; while the certainty 
of increased trade with the Dominion under union 
will help the movement. In brief, the acquisition of 
territory which would round off Confederation, make 
the key of the St. Lawrence a sure possession, facili- 
tate a settlement of the west shore dispute with 
France and increase Canadian trade has very much 
to commend it, while the assumption of the New- 
foundland debt by the Dominion would encourage 
the industry and commerce of England’s oldest 
colony. 

THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 


Canada also has a boundary dispute on her hands, 
or at least she is the most interested party to it and 
can least afford to lose by its adverse settlement. 
However, from the Canadian point of view the de- 
limitation of that part of the boundary between 
British Columbia and Alaska which runs northward 
from the fifty-sixth parallel of latitude is inferior in 
importance to that south of the same parallel. As 
far as can be gathered from the columns of the press 
in the Dominion, the report of the joint commis- 
sioners on the former will, if a joint report is pre- 
sented, be accepted in good faith; but British 
Columbia is decidedly anxious to see reopened the 
question of the boundary line being drawn through 
Portland Canal. That Province contends that a 
clause of the treaty of 1825 between Great Britain 
and Russia, under which the latter country acquired 
those rights whose transmission, upon the purchase 
of Alaska, determined the existing rights of the 
United States, has been wrongly interpreted, and 
that the Portland Canal therein mentioned was not, 
and, consistently with plain rules of interpretation, 
could not have been, Portland Canal as now known, 
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but obviously referred to Behm’s Canal or Clarence 
Straits. If the boundary line, instead of going 
through Portland Canal, were drawn northward 
through Clarence Straits to a point where water and 
continent meet at latitude 56, it would place within 
British jurisdiction the islands of Revilla Gigedo 
and also those east of Prince of Wales Island. The 
valuable fisheries of the coast adjacent and the fine 
shipping facilities of Nasse Harbor are additional 
reasons for securing the disputed territory to British 


Columbia. 
PROSPECTS IN MANITOBA, 


Complaints have been made that in Manitoba the 
present tariff is felt to be burdensome, especially 
the tax on agricultural implements, while settlement 
is impeded by so many odd-numbered sections of 
land being owned by the railway companies. High 
railway freight rates are a grievance. The last 
harvest was good, and mixed farming has been prof- 
itable. The Hudson's Bay Railway, proposed to be 
built from Winnipeg to Fort Churchill, on the 
western coast of Hudson’s Bay, connecting there 
with vessels whose route would greatly shorten the 
ocean voyage, has for some time occupied much 
attention. About two hundred and fifty miles of the 
proposed line would run through fertile territory, 
the rest of it would traverse a cold and desolate 
region. There is strong political opposition to the 
road, and the attempt to complete it is also viewed 
unfavorably from a business standpoint, since part 
of it would be built through territory which already 
has good railway facilities. 

THE TERRITORIES AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

In the vast Territories, a region whose area is 
906,000 square miles, and population a little over 
100,000, agriculture and ranching are very success- 
ful. In the settled parts of Alberta, more particu- 
larly around Calgary, a lesson has been taken from 
the irrigation States across the line, and irriga- 
tion has been tried with such excellent results that 
its general introduction is probable. Stock-raising 
was very successful last year, the export from 
Manitoba and the Territories to the English market 
being 43,000 head. A railway from Calgary across 
the boundary and connecting with one of the great 
American systems is now talked of. It is thereby 
hoped to stimulate mining of the immense coal de- 
posits around Calgary, and to supply the smelting 
towns of the Western States with excellent coal at 
the iowest rates. The vast provisional districts of 
the Territories have their race and school questions 
also, as a portion of the population is French and 
half-breed; but thus far educational difficulties have 
been lessened by compromise. In the absence of 
municipal organization, law and order are en- 
forced by the mounted police, an excellently 
drilled and equipped force one thousand strong, 
which protects the ranches from horse and cat- 
tle thieves and gives security to isolated homes. 
In British Columbia, the richest mining province 
af the Dominion, there has been great activity in 
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mining operations during the past year, but owing 
to the opening up of the country by railway com- 
munication all previous production is likely to be 
soon eclipsed. The gold production alone during 
this year is calculated at between $3,500.000 and 
$4,000,000. A suggestive fact is that this vast min- 
eral wealth is worked almost entirely by American 
capital. 
THE SHIPPING INTEPEST. 

Of the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island—there is little 
to say denoting recent progress. They have shown 
the least increment of population during the past 
decade, being in this respect at a standstill, while 
the once flourishing shipping interest continues to 
show a rapid decline. A dispatch from Halifax, 
dated January 23 last, states that during the past 
twelve years the total tonnage has decreased nearly 
one-half, or by 401,045 tons, from 890,810 tons in 
1884 to 489,765 tons in 1895, inclusive. 

Canadian ‘interest in the Bering Sea question 
during the past year has been restricted to the 
sealers’ claims for damages, Mr. Gresham’s proposal 
of $425,000 as a lump sum to be allowed therefor, 
and the refusal of Congress to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of its payment. On Decem- 
ber 9 last Senator Morgan made an elaborate speech 
in defense of the action of Congress. Canada 
naturally looks at the President’s indorsement of 
Mr. Gresham’s proposal as having been made with 
knowledge of the facts and with the desire to do 
justice. The question has been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

A large and partially unexplored region north of 
the Province of Quebec and between the -head 
waters of the Ottawa River and James Bay, the 
southern part of Hudson’s Bay, has recently been 
the scene of a notable discovery by Professor Bell, of 
the Canada Geological Survey. During his ex- 
plorations last summer he traced the course of a 
large river, hitherto unknown, which drains the 
region to the southeast of James Bay. The river 
is larger than the Ottawa, and a great part of 
it averages a mile in width. The country drained 
by it is level or gently undulating, and may be gener- 
ally described as a plateau of one thousand feet above 
the sea level along the height of land, diminishing 
to some four hundred feet at one hundred miles or 
so from the mouth of the river, and then descend- 
ing more rapidly to the shore of James Bay. The 
soil is sandy in the vicinity of the height of land and 
for some distance beyond, but of brownish clay 
along the banks of the rivers and in the forests. 
The country is well wooded, and is fitted to be the 
home of a large population. 

VARIOUS REFORMS. 

Social and moral reform have also maintained a 
steady advance. The people of the United States 
know of the decisive plebiscite vote by which a 
majority of the Provinces expressed the popular 
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desire to be rid of the liquor traffic. In Ontario 
there has been during the past year a vigorous 
continuation of the prison reform movement, and 
the enactment of a measure of law reform which 
will result in lessening the number of appeals, and 
in more speedy justice by simplifying and expedit- 
ing the procedure of the courts. The various tem- 
perance organizations are working hopefully, 
strengthened by the result of the plebiscite, while 
the forward movement among women, given 
practical scope and direction by the national or- 
ganization which is mainly owing to the Countess 
of Aberdeen, continues to make progress A note- 
worthy advance has been made in the cause of civic 
reform, the city of Toronto being in this respect an 
object-lesson. with the promise of far-reaching 
good. During the past year a citizens’ committee 
has earnestly considered in its meetings the best 
methods of improving the city government, and in 
this has had the co-operation of a committee ap- 
pointed by the city council. As a result the council 
of 1896 will act as a purely legislative body, freed 
from the annoying details which formerly ob- 
structed business, and with all the executive work 
devolved upon a select committee of its members. 
Before the beginning of the present vear a report of 
the friends of civic reform was adopted by the city 
council, and the aldermen gave up, by a practically 
unanimous vote, their power of appointing and dis- 
missing civic employees, conferring it upon the 
executive heads of the various departments. The 
change, it is confidently believed, will result in more 
efficient service to the city, legitimate and honorable 
motives for promotion having been substituted for 
the former dependence upon an aldermanic patron. 
Another great improvement is the appointment of a 
carefully chosen board of administration, which 
will award all contracts and do such other adminis- 
trative work as the council may direct. This deals 
an effective blow at contract-lobbying. The coun- 
cil, backed by the almost unanimous approval of the 
citizens, has decided to ask the legislature for the 
extension of the aldermanic term to two years, and 
for other needed changes in regard to assessments 
and the preparation of voters’ lists. 


CANADIAN COPYRIGHT. 


The agitation for the control of copyright—a sub- 
ject assigned to the Dominion Parliament by the 
British North American act—has been settled by a 
draft compromise measure likely soon to become 
law. The Canadian Copyright act of 1889 was ob- 
jected to by British and American authors and 
publishers on account of its threatened disturbance 
of the Berne Convention, and especially the im- 
proved relations as to copyright between Great 
Britain and the United States. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary, disallowed the act; and 
finally Mr. Hall Caine came to Ottawa as the dele- 
gate of the British Society of Authors. As the result. 
of conferences between representatives of the Cana- 
dian Copyright Association and Mr. Caine, the latter 
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was able to announce a satisfactory agreement 
between Canada and the mother country. A new 
bill will likely be passed during the present session 
of the Dominion Parliament, and its leading feature 
will be more liberal conditions than were formerly 
proposed for obtaining copyright in Canada. The 
time has been extended to sixty, and in certain 
instances ninety days; there will be only one license 
issued, subject to the copyright holder’s sanction, 
for the production of a book which has not fulfilled 
the conditions of the law, and the author’s royalties 
will be effectively secured to him. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE. 

The message of President Cleveland in regard to 
the Venezuela boundary dispute, and the Transvaal 
trouble which speedily followed, have quickened 
public feeling in regard to matters concerning the 
relation of Canada to the Empire. The Dominion 
Parliament now in session has unanimously passed 
a resolution expressing loyalty to the mother country 
and the willingness of Canadians to aid her in time 
of need. Part of the resolution expressed friendship 
for the United States. In the early part of the ses- 
sion the desirability of strengthening the militia and 
improving its equipment was considered. On 
January 16 there was established in Toronto a 
branch of the Navy League, one of many similar 
organizations in connection with the Navy League 
of England. The formation of the Toronto branch, 
however, was begun before the events above re- 
ferred to had drawn urgent attention to the condi- ~ 
tion of imperial armaments. The object of the 
movement is to aid the mother country in the pro- 
tection of British commerce and shipping. The vast 
growth of the former, now amounting of £800,000, - 
000 annually, has made its security a necessity, and 
the time has come for an aroused interest which 
will bear some practical result. The Canadian 
members of the League do not favor a divided con- 
trol of the navy, but are restricting their efforts to 
the increase of the naval reserve, which, as English 
authorities have lately shown, is not more than 
sufficient to man the vessels already built. British 
shipyards were never so well prepared for the quick 
building of war vessels; but in the event of a 
supreme effort of defense suddenly thrust upon the 
nation there would be a deficiency of trained men. 
It is pointed out that the fisheries of the Dominion 
can supply numbers of as fine seamen as there are 
anywhere and that provision should be made 
whereby such of them as wish to join the navy can 
be properly trained. To this end training ships at 
Halifax, Vancouver and other suitable ports are 
recommended to be established. Colonial aid in the 
protection of trade routes is also likely to receive an 
impetus in the new fast line of steamships, built so 
as to be available as cruisers in time of war. 

CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 

There ‘can be little doubt that the past year in 
Canadian affairs has witnessed the final effacement 
of ideas which conflict with British connection. 
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Previously there had been much discussion of oppos- 
ing theories as to the political future of the Domin- 
ion; and Imperial Federation, Independence and 
Annexation had partisans who voiced the respective 
merits of each in the press and on the platform. 
Now there is no such uncertainty apparent. All 
shades of political opinion are a unit in favor of re- 
maining within the Empire, though it is no less 
certain that the existing political status is not sat- 
isfactory. This does not imply a desire for Inde- 
pendence — at least it would be difficult to reconcile 
any such desire with the offer of aid and willingness. 
to share in sacrifices so readily expressed by the 
Dominion Parliament, Correspondents of New 
York journals may write as they please about the 
annexation feeling alleged to exist in certain parts 
of Quebec; but their statements do not count for 
much in the presence of a patriotism which, when 
roused by danger, shakes off doubts and fears as 
dust and shows the nation where its heart lies. 
That is what recent events have done for Canada. 
Some who were in doubt are in doubt no longer. 
English-speaking citizens of the Empire are one 
people wherever they may be, and, as a Toronto 
friend told the writer, ‘‘ Whether a toe is trodden on 
in Guiana or a finger pinched in the Transvaal, it. 
matters not.”” Judging, therefore, by strong mani- 
festations of sentiment, the Dominion hopes for a 
closer union with England which will do away with 
the reproach of subordination. 


CANADA AND THE REPUBLIC. 


It would, of course, be a mistake to impute the 
Canadian dislike of Annexation to an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the American people. Tariff.com- 
plications, the Bering Sea dispute and the fisheries 
question have caused governmental friction between 
the two countries, and there linger yet a few echoes. 
of 1812. But society on both sides of the line is 
democratic, and there is hardly one Canadian family 
in ten which has not some member in the United 
States. The Englishman who would not hear of the 
British fleet bombarding New York because his four 
boys lived there has his counterpart in the Canadian 
who would deprecate hostilities for a similar reason. 
The great movements of social, moral and religious. 
reform on both sides of the line have common aims, 
and their great gatherings meet alike in American 
and Canadian cities. During the late excitement in 
regard to the Monroe doctrine there was deep grati- 
fication felt in the Dominion at the friendly tone of 
the best American sentiment. No widespread desire: 
has been shown to annex Canada, and it is easy to 
distinguish between the politician playing to the 
gallery and the responsible utterances of a states- 
man, The varied problems and unprecedented 
growth of so great a nation are sufficient to tax the 
best energies of its citizens. Secure in its primacy 
of the continent, the Republic watches with friendly 
interest the development on its northern border of a 
civilization with features essentially similar to its 


own. 








CECIL RHODES, OF AFRICA: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY W. T. 


THE MAN AND HIS IDEALS. 


“THE conjunction of two such stars as Cecil 
. Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain is an event 
to be noted in the horoscope of empires; and 
although the star of Joseph is for the moment in the 
ascendant, I am not sure that it is not the influence 
of Mr. Rhodes, rather than that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, which will be the most potent. In the hands 
of these two men, more than in that of any other 
two on this planet at this moment, lie the future 
destinies of the British Empire. Each approaches 
the question from his own point of view, and each 
is facile princeps on his own side 
In these Character Sketches, as it is necessary 
always and every time to explain, I endeavor to 
present the subject as he appears to himself in his 
best moments, and not as he appears to his enemies 
at his worst. Those, therefore, who turn to these 
pages in the hope of finding a condensed and double- 
distilled version of Mr. Labouchere’s criticisms will 
be disappointed. Mr. Rhodes is a great man, one of 


the greatest men produced by our race in this cen- 
tury, and it will be much more profitable to direct 
our attention to the nobler side of the man, rather 
than to concentrate our gaze with microscopic ma- 


lignity on all his weak points. Here I prefer to 
contemplate the man as he aims to be, and the ideals 
and objects to which he has dedicated his life. If 
so be that he has made a great mistake, I should 
mention it, not with the exultation natural to the 
petty mind on discovering the solitary point in 
which some great one is as little as himself, but 

Sad as angels for the good man’s sin 

Weep to record and blush to give it in. 


TWO ESTIMATES OF MR. RHODES. 


That Rhodes is a great man no one disputes who 
knows him, and those who know him best are those 
who are most impressed by his greatness. No man 
is a hero, it is often said, to his own valet ; but 
Rhodes succeeds in extorting the admiration of men 
of the most diverse types, many of whom have seen 
him at quite as close quarters as any valet. There 
are probably not two persons in the whole wide 
world more diverse in their character, their point of 
view, than Barney Barnato and Olive Schreiner. One 
is a very high priest of Mammon, the other high 
priestess of Idealism. Morally and spiritually they 
are at the Antipodes of each other. At the present 
moment one of them supports and the other is in 
vehement opposition to Mr. Rhodes, but whether 
they support or whether they oppose they agree in 
recognizing the magnitude of the man. 


STEAD. 


(1) BARNEY BARNATO’S. 


Mr. Barnato in recounting to me the other day 
the story of the amalgamation of the diamond 
mines, paid emphatic homage to the ascendency of 
Mr. Rhodes : ‘‘ There is no other man who lives in 
the world who could have induced me to have gone 
in with him in the amalgamation ; but Rhodes has 
an extraordinary ascendency over men, and he got 
me to do almost anything he liked. Noone would 
believe it at first, but he roped me in as he roped in 
every one else. Of course, I don't mean to say I did 
not make good terms with him, but I had always 
been so much opposed to the amalgamation that I 
was surprised myself at being able to come to terms 
at all. But that is Rhodes’ way. Somehow or 
other you find it impossible to stand out against 
him, and so you come in with him and find it to 
your profit to do so.’’? That is the view of the mod- 
ern King Midas, who, in judging men and affairs, 
never lifts one foot from gold and the other from 
diamonds. 

(2) OLIVE SCHREINER’S. 


On the other hand, Olive Schreiner, who for the 
last two or three years has been a very Cassandra 
prophesying doom against Rhodes and all his works, 
has gone further than any other living person in the 
hyperbole of her estimate of the greatness of Cecil 
Rhodes. When she was last in England she ex- 
pended no small portion of her vast resources of 
vituperative eloquence upon Mr. Rhodes and his 
policy. But in the midst of her diatribe, when some 
one had ventured to remark timidly that Mr. Rhodes 
was after all a great man, ‘‘ Great man !’’ said she ; 
‘* of course he is. Who ever denied that? <A very 
great man, and that is the pity of it.”’ 


A NAPOLEONIC MAN. 


The sterner moralists will remark that mere 
magnitude is not a plea which can be urged in stay 
of judgment, and that the bigger a sinner a man is, 
the worse a sinner he may be. But that depends 
upon wherein his bigness lies. The first Napoleon 
was big undoubtedly ; a very Colossus, he stood 
astride a continent which was all too small a pedes- 
tal for the imperial dimensions of the man. But the 
greatness of Napoleon’s achievements on the battle- 
field or in the making or unmaking of states and 
empires cannot atone for the immensity of the 
crimes which he committed against humanity. 
And of course it is possible that our Napoleon of the 
Cape may have fallen before the temptation which 
waylays Napoleons. The wisest of men may make 
mistakes, and the greater a man may be the more 


































































conspicuous is his blunder. Napoleon found his 
Nemesis in the Russian campaign, and it is not sur- 
prising that even the genial caricaturist of the 
Westminster has asked whether in Johannesburg 
Cecil Rhodes has found his Moscow. There is a 
good deal that is Napoleonic in Cecil Rhodes ; but 
his lot has fallen to him in happier times and in 
more peaceful regions than those in which Napoleon 
acquired his immortality or fame, or infamy—which 
you please. 
THE SECRET OF HIS GREATNESS. 


Wherein then lies the essential greatness of 
Cecil Rhodes? It is not that he has made a great 
fortune. Mr. Beit, his friend and colleague, has 
probably made a greater fortune than he ; but not 
even the most extravagant flatterer would describe 
Mr. Beit as a great man in the sense in which the 
world recognizes greatness. The faculty of heaping 
up money is, indeed, so seldom united to true great- 
ness, that many are inclined to deny greatness to 
Rhodes merely because he is alsoa millionaire. But 
Rhodes is great in spite of his millions, and not be- 
cause of them. At this particular epoch of the 
world’s history his greatness, I should say, lies 
chiefly in this—that he, more clearly than any other 
man, has recognized and accepted with a frankness 
and a logic which no one else has ever done the true 
meaning of the famous motto of Imperium et Liber- 
tas—which, being interpreted into the vernacular of 
present day politics, means Imperialism and Home 
Rule. We have among us Imperialists, and we 
have Home Rulers. We have only one Imperialist 
of the first-class who is aiso a Home Ruler, uncom 
promising and resolute. Our Home Rulers, for the 
most part, Mr. Gladstone himself being foremost 
among those who have given the false note to the 
movement with which they were identified, have 
advocated Home Rule, not for the sake of the Em- 
pire, but rather in spite of it. They, or some of 
them, at least, have spoken as if they regarded the 
Empire as a water-logged ship, and that they must 
therefore make jettison of Ireland in order to lighten 
the ship. That kind of Home Rule has never 
commended itself to John Bull, and never will. On 
the other hand, most of our Imperialists are so 
enamored of the Imperial unity that they refuse to 
recognize that only on the broad basis of popular 
self-government can the Empire rest secure. Mr. 
Rhodes, meditating over many things in the com- 
parative seclusion of South Africa, arrived long ago 
at sound conclusions on both these subjects. There 
is no Imperial statesman more Imperial than he. 
At the saine time there is no Home Ruler in all Ire- 
land more of a Home Ruler than Cecil Rhodes. 


NOT A MERE ENGLANDER. 

It would be a mistake to regard him solely from 
the point of view of English parties. He stands 
aloof and apart and above our squabbles. A colonial 
statesman, a statesman of the Greater Britain be- 
yond the sea, he is apt to underestimate what he has 
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often contemptuously called ‘‘the politics of the 
parish pump,”’ upon which so much energy is wasted 
at St. Stephen’s. 

This detachment of mind, which enables him to 
look at things from the outside, is characteristic of 
the man of Greater Britain, of the English-speaking 
man as distinguished from the mere Englander. It. 
was remarked the other day that after Mr. Glad. 
stone no man excited as much interest and was ob- 
served with so much attention in the United States: 
of America as Cecil Rhodes. And it is natural that 
Cecil Rhodes should attract attention in the United 
States, for his political ideas are far more American 
than they are English ; his mind is fashioned on a 
continental scale, and all his ideas of government. 
are based on American principles. 

HIS AMERICAN IDEAS, 


He differs from American statesmen in having the 
Imperial idea superimposed upon the democratic 
foundation, but the political foundation of his sys- 
tem is American rather than English. That is to 
say, he is a Federalist, and he would apply the prin- 
ciples of the American Constitution with uncom- 
promising logic to the relations between the various 
States that make up that composite whole—the Brit- 
ish Empire. He used repeatedly to remark, in the 
midst of the Home Rule discussion, when people 
were saying this, that, and the other can’t be done, 
or that difficulties would arise which would be insol- 
ublé, ‘‘ Why don’t these people read the American 
Constitution? There are fifty or sixty millions of 
people living in States side by side which in the last 
hundred years have settled all these questions, not 
by theory, but by practical experience. They have 
worked it out for themselves. What is the good of 
talking about these subjects as if they were all in 
the air, instead of looking at the way in which men 
of our own race have actually solved the problems. 
about which these good people are theorizing ?’’ 
Therein, no doubt, Mr. Rhodes gives another in- 
stance of that ‘‘ horse sense’? which is one of his. 
most distinguishing characteristics. He is not a 
very subtle man ; he is a plain, practical politician, 
who, having got a distant but definite objective, 
plods thither steadily, planting his feet firmly as he 
goes, and being contented if, day by day, he ad- 
vances a little toward his goal. 


THE CONTINENTAL ESTIMATE OF RHODES, 


But it is not by any means only in the American 
Republic that Cecil Rhodes is appreciated perhaps 
more than he is at home. Both at Paris and Berlin 
Cecil Rhodes is regarded with much more respect, 
not to say awe, than any other English-speaking 
statesman. It was the dread of Cecil Rhodes, more 
than any other cause, which drove the French in 
wild panic, lest they should be forestalled, into the 
conquest of Madagascar ; and it is Cecil Rhodes, 
more than any one else, who is the béte noire of the 
German press. France and Germany, both of 
whom. have ambitions and policies which are op- 
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posed to British interests in various parts of Africa, 
recognize with instinctive dread the strong resolute 
man at the Cape, the only man whom our Colonial 
Empire has as yet who is realized as an entity by 
the nations of Europe. There is, indeed, some rea- 
son to fear that this inverted hero-worship is being 
carried to such an extent that Cecil Rhodes will 
figure at the close of this century, as Pitt did at the 
close of last in the fevered imaginations of the 
Parisians, as the enemy of mankind, who, in his 
malevolent and all-pervasive activity, ‘filled the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies.’’ To them, 
he, more than any other man, is the incarnation of 
the Imperial genius of our race, and this fact it is 
which in similar fashion leads him to be chosen as 
the favored mark for the poisoned darts of Mr. 
Labouchere and the Liliputian tribe of Little Eng- 
landers. ; 

If Mr. Rhodes is great in the opinion of those 
who know him intimately—great by virtue of his 
firm grasp of the true principles upon which such 
an Empire as ours can be based—great in the impres- 
sion which he has produced on the English-speaking 
race in America and the Colonies—and great also in 
the shadow which he casts over the minds of the 
Chauvinist politicians of Paris and Berlin, he is 
greater still when we compare his objective with 
that of any other contemporary politician. 


FROM THE STEPS OF THE PARISH PUMP. 


Some time ago I made the remark that some peo 
ple think in parishes, while other people think in 
continents, and of the other people I mentioned Mr. 
Rhodes as a typical example. But so parochial- 
minded are most people, even about Imperial topics, 
that it is extremely rare to find any one who has 
even attained a glimmering of the real objective of 
Mr. Rhodes. One never knows how abjectly mean 
are some men’s souls until we see them trying to 
reduce other people’s greatness to the standard of 
their own littleness. To listen to some men explain- 
ing what Rhodes is after has often reminded me of 
children talking of distance. A child who has never 
been outside the nursery or the garden will say 
that his father has gone a prodigious distance when 
he has gone to town, while to the little urchin a 
railway journey to Scotland seems almost as if they 
were launching into infinite space. Their ideas of 
distance are measured by the length of their nurses’ 
apron stfings ; and to talk to them concerning a 
journey across the Atlantic, to say nothing of the 
circumnavigation of the globe, is to use words 
without meaning. So it is to many of our specula- 
tors concerning Mr. Rhodes. Some are quite sure 
that his objective has been the Cape Premiership ; 
other are not less certain that his one aim and object 
in life is the heaping up of an immense fortune. 
Possibly some noodles may exist who imagine that 
he covets a seat in the House of Lords and the Lord 
Lieutenancy of a county, for there is no gauging the 
depths of human imbecility. Others who by dint of 
vigorous mental gymnastics contrive to take a very 
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wide view are quite sure that Mr. Rhodes aims at 
founding the United States of South Africa, with 
himself as first President. 


THE HORIZON OF MR. RHODES. 


But one and all of these thoriés fall short of Mr. 
Rhodes’ real ideal. Thecommon delusion that Mr. 
Rhodes’ ambitions—or, as I should prefer to call 
them, ideals—are limited to the rump-end of a sin- 
gle continent, is very widespread. It is, however, 
totally unfounded. Mr. Rhodes would not be any- 
thing like so great a man as he is were his outlook 
to be limited by any African horizon. There are 
only two men that I know who look at the world 
constantly and steadily as a whole ; the Pope of 
Rome is one and Cecil Rhodes is the other. For 
the moment Cecil Rhodes has South Africa as his. 
bishopric, just as Leo XIII. is Bishop of Rome, as 
well as Pope of the whole Catholic Church So 
while Cecil Rhodes attends to his local episcopal 
duties, they never divert his attention from the 
greater scheme in which South Africa and its affairs. 
play but a subordinate réle. 


WHAT THEN IS HIS OBJECTIVE ? 


His objective is the extension throughout the 
whole world of the great principles of peace, justice 
and liberty, of which the English-speaking race may 
be regarded as in a special sense the standard-bearer 
of the Almighty. This is a very different thing 
from mere British Imperialism—the Jingo Imperial- 
ism of the music-hall—for it is a conception as much 
American as it is English, and it regards the two 
great sections of the English-speaking race as the 
right and left hands of the Providence which is 
shaping the destinies of the world. In many mat- 
ters it is no doubt true that Mr. Rhodes’ ethical 
development has been somewhat arrested. The at- 
mosphere of the diamond fields is not exactly a forc- 
ing house for the finer sentiments and the more 
delicate virtues of civilization., But there are many 
men who are very virtuous in their pennyweights 
who are profoundly immoral in their tons. With 
Mr. Rhodes the case is reversed. In his tons he is 
dominated by a great ethical conception, although 
his pennyweights are sometimes more conspicuous. 
for their lack than for their superabundance of the 
ethical element. 


THE RHODESIAN RELIGION 


Mr. Rhodes is emphatically a man of faith, and 
faith is now and always the secret of power. Not 
that Mr. Rhodes can possibly be presented to the 
world as a devotee. Religion, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, is not his strong point. But 
in the old Roman sense of the term Mr. Rhodes is 
supremely religious. Patriotism is to him a relig- 
ion, as much as ever it was to the old heroes whose 
devotion to their seven-hilled city gave them the 
impelling energy which extended the dominion of 
Rome from the Caledonian hills to the Libyan 
desert. Nor is it only as a Roman that Mr. Rhodes 
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believes in his country. There is in his supreme 
passion more than a trace of the devotion of the 
Hebrews for the Land of Promise. His Israel is the 
English-speaking folk wherever they are found on 
land and sea, and in them he sees the Providential 
race, the called of God, predestined rulers of the 
world. 

Mr. Rhodes is no fanatic—no visionary. The 
man who amalgamated De Beers and launched the 
pioneers into the heart of the land of Ophir is one 
Of the shrewdest and most practical of men. But 
his religion grows out of his shrewdness, and his 
conception of the universe is based on his scientific 
diagnosis of the contents of this strange crucible 
which we call the world. Darwin is probably more 
of a prophet to his liking than Isaiah or Habakkuk. 
He accepts the law of the survival of the fittest. He 
starts from that as the most authentic revelation of 
the will of the Great Invisible. It colors all his 
thinking ; it dominates his policies. If it be the 
will of God that the fittest should survive, then 
surely the first duty of man is to help in securing 
the survival of the fittest, the elimination of the 
unfit. But who are the fittest to survive? The an- 
swer is written in capitals all over the open page of 
the planet. The fittest, as proved by the scientific 
test of survival, are the English-speaking folk. All 
over the world they have proved, and are daily 
proving their superior capacity in the struggle for 
existence. Spaniard and Portuguese, Dutchman and 
Frenchman, had the start in the race ; but one by 
one all have been distanced by the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Norseman first discovered the American con- 
tinent, the Italians gave it its name, and showed the 
Old World the way to the New, the Dutch colonized 
New York, the French occupied the mouths of the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and the Spaniards 
held the Pacific Coast, while the Russians annexed 
Alaska. To-day, from Nova Scotia toSan Francisco, 
from Bering’s Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, the Eng- 
lish-speaking man is supreme. Mexico and South 
America are honey-combed with Anglo-American 
agencies. Australasia has fallen as the golden fruit 
of Hesperides into the lap of the Briton. In India, 
300,000,000 Asiatics, whose civilization and culture 
were hoary when our ancestors stained themselves 
with woad and offered human sacrifices in the re- 
cesses of their forests, acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the Englishman. Andin South Africa 
Black and Boer alike admit that the sovereignty of 
the continent will ultimately be vested in those who 
speak the tongue of Shakespeare and of Milton. 
Everywhere, therefore, there are the manifest and 
unmistakable signs of the ascendency of our Impe- 
rial race. 

But it would be to do Mr. Rhodes an injustice to 
represent him as the mere worshipper of accom- 
plished fact, the subservient devotee of material 
achievement. He asks himself not merely what 
race is manifestly proving itself best fitted to sur- 
vive? He also asks which race is it that represents 
that which is best worth preserving for the im- 
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provement of mankind? And here again Mr. 
Rhodes arrives at the same conclusion. For clearly 
as the ultimate destiny of our planet is manifested 
in the progressive conquest of the globe by English- 
speakers, it is not less clearly revealed, not on 
Mosaic tablets of stone, but in the living pages of 
contemporary history, that of all the nations the 
English-speakers possess the secret of the salvation 
of the world. First and foremost, Mr. Rhodes sees 
in them the principle of industrialism as opposed to 
militarism. Conscription, universal military serv- 
ice, is as alien to their instinct as it seems natural to 
the nations of the continent. On occasion, as the 
Great Rebellion showed, the freest of Republics can 
levy millions of armed men, but when the war is 
ended the soldier returns to the plough, or to his 
smithy ; the sword is beaten into a ploughshare 
and the spear into a pruning hook, and a whole con- 
tinent is kept in peace by an army of twenty-five 
thousand men. But the English-speaker also stands 
as the foremost of those who believe in freedom. 
Representative government, if not the original dis- 
covery, has been the most conspicuous glory of our 
race. But it is not a liberty that means license, for 
together with his devotion to freedom the English- 
speaking man has ever preserved a deep inbred rev- 
erence for law and justice and order. Hence, 
although we may not have the polish of the French, 
the science of the German, or the art of the Italian, 
Mr. Rhodes sees in the race which represents peace, 
liberty and justice the Providential instruments for 
the betterment of the world. 

It is the old Hebrew idea. Mr. Rhodes has no 
more doubt of the Divine mission of the English folk 
than had Joshua of the Divine call of ancient Israel. 
No argument will ever convince him that the Ruler 
of this universe intended the choicest portions of 
His work to be infested forever by Portuguese or 
pygmies. Hence, looking all round him with com- 
prehensive gaze, Mr. Rhodes has arrived at the con- 
clusion that, if there be a God who ruleth over the 
nations of men and concerns Himself in the destinies 
of mortals, then it is impossible to serve Him better 
than by painting as much of the map British red as 
possible, and assisting, so far as may be possible, in 
facilitating the survival of those whom Milton 
called ‘‘ God’s Englishmen,”’ and the elimination of 
the unfits in the shape of savages and other residual 
refuse of the human race. This is the key to all the 
policies of Mr. Rhodes. Whoever fails to grasp the 
distinctively religious conception which underlies 
Mr. Rhodes’ conception of the universe will fail to 
understand him. 


THE TEMPTATION OF THE SHORT OUT. 


Infallible Mr. Rhodes is not. His ethical devel- 
opment has, as I have frequently remarked, been 
arrested. It has not kept pace with his political 
ideas, and therein has always been his great peril. 
That is to say, he has a supreme indifference to the 
means so long as he can attain his ends. That is 
characteristic of all men who are in earnest about 
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their end ; but those who have a clear insight into 
the internal laws which govern the universe know 
that the shortest cut which traverses a great moral 
law is often the longest way about. Statesmen who 
endeavor to reach their end without regard to moral 
considerations are very much like children who, see- 
ing that the railway line is the shortest road to the 
station, trespass on the rails regardless of the trains 
which sooner or later will hurl them to destruction. 
For in the ways of the world there are many analo- 
gies quite as ruthless as the trains beneath whose 
wheels the wayfarer meets his fate. 


MONEY-IN POLITICS, 


Mr. Rhodes is no doubt subject to continual 
temptation to underrate the importance of the eth- 
ical element in the affairs of men. He may say, no 
doubt, that it is only in the pennyweights he is un- 
ethical, and that it is possible to carry political pur- 
ism to such an extent.as to render all political life 
impossible. That is, no doubt, true ; it is impossi- 
ble to govern men without being very human, nor 
can the most exalted idealist afford to dispense alto- 
gether with those modes which appeal to the mass 
of mankind. Mr. Gladstone may be taken as a 
supreme type of a statesman who has carried ideal- 
ism into politics, but Mr. Gladstone could no more 
dispense with appeals to self-interest than Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole. Mr. Gladstone did not, it is true, pro- 
claim that every man had his price ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone knew, quite as well as any Prime Minister 
who ever lived, the value of what may be called 
“‘ respectable bribery ’’ in the shape of baronetages, 
peerages, stars, garters, and all the ingenious substi- 
tutes which civilization has devised for corruption 
by hard cash. 

1t would be interesting to have a report from, 
say, a Select Committee of party whips of both 
sides, aided by those who have been Prime Minis- 
ters, upon the possibility of carrying on the govern- 
ment of an empire, if it were not permitted to the 
crown. to dispense its favors in payment of services 
rendered or tocome. Without venturing any opin- 
ion upon the scandals which cast a shadow over the 
last act of the late administration, it is sufficiently 
notorious that money, directly or indirectly, plays a 
considerable part in the organization of English 
politics. No doubt long experience, and the invalua- 
ble resources of a crown which is the fountain head 
of honors, enable English statesmen to do their 
bribery delicately. Although it is not true, as 
Burke said, that ‘‘ vice loses half its evil by losing 
all its grossness,’’ there is no doubt that political 
corruption is sublimated into inoffensiveness under 
our existing system. But Cecil Rhodes had no such 
resources of civilization at his disposal. 

HIS ETHICAL TRAINING. 

His training was not in the ethical, but in the 

financial field. He had to deal, not with electors, 


but with shareholders. He had to manage, not 
Ministers, but directors. In the world of stock and 


share lists, where everything is for sale, every man 
has his price, for when you are dealing with a com- 
modity which represents so much money value, it is 
quite legitimate to give money value for it. The 
great temptation under which Mr. Rhodes has 
always lived has been that of transferring to the 
political field the ethics of the board-room, and to 
regard votes and political interest as being just as 
lawful and legitimate articles of commerce as pref- 
erence stock or debenture bonds. Of course, it was 
a safeguard against this that he was naturally 
“suspect,’’? for from the moment he entered politi- 
cal life his enemies were prompt to discover, even 
in his most innocent actions, a desire to buy up his 
political opponents. Phrases that were born of his 
stormy and eventful training in the diamond fields 
have been used by him in political discussion, with 
the result of giving many handles to his enemies, 
‘*T have never known a man with whom I could not 
do a deal,’’ he is said to have remarked on one occa- 
sion when referring to his hopes of being able to 
induce the Mahdi to allow telegraph wires to pass 
through Khartoum in order to link Cairo with Cape 
Town. Many good people were aghast at the cynic- 
ism of the declaration, but nothing could be more 
innocent than the way in which it was applied. The 
Mahdi could certainly not be bribed, but he might 
be persuaded to assent to something that would be 
for his own as well as for the general good. Surely 
it is no sin for a statesman to rely upon pacific 
means, even when dealing with unregenerate abo- 
riginal forces like the Mahdi. 
INFLUENCE BY SUBSORIPTIONS. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Rhodes, reared as he 
has been, trained in financial methods, which had as 
their culminating triumph the amalgamation of the 
De Beers diamond mines, should not be very 
squeamish as to the employment of money in poli- 
tics. His famous gift of fifty thousand dollars to 
Mr. Parnell, by way of rewarding the Irish chief- 
tain for his refusal to accept Home Rule on the 
colonial as opposed to Home Rule on the American 
basis, was the first and most conspicuous instance 
of Mr. Rhodes’ methods. Mr. Gladstone, it was 
said, regarded with holy horror this method of 
subsidizing the Irish party, but that is natural, be- 
cause such subsidies are usually made sub-rosa in- 
stead of being made publicly and before all the 
world. Mr. Rhodes’ subscription to the funds of 
the Liberal party was not so publicly advertised, 
nor were the accompanying conditions made public. 
In the Cape Parliament we may believe Olive 
Schreiner that the practice of local corruption has 
attained almost Napoleonic dimensions. As to that 
I know nothing. I can imagine that if there was 
any one who wanted to be bought, Mr. Rhodes 
would not, perhaps, have much more scruple about 
buying him than our forefathers used to have 
scruples about buying the votes of the freeholders 
by whose free and independent suffrages they were 
returned to the House of Commons. 
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I]. MR. RHODES AT THE CAPE. 


Rightly to understand the position in South Africa, 
the first thing to remember is that the Cape Colony 
was originally Dutch, and that at this moment an 
overwhelming majority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment consists of Dutch-speaking men. As Cape 
Colony has a responsible government, it follows 
that the government of South Africa is virtually in 
the hands of Dutch colonists ; yet Cape Colony, 
with its permanent Dutch majority, was a necessity 
to the foundation stone of Mr. Rhodes’ British Im- 
perial system. That of necessity compelled Mr. 
Rhodes to adjust himself to Home Rule. This he 
has done loyally, and with an uncompromising 
thoroughness which has brought down upon his 
head the fierce denunciation of Olive Schreiner; yet 
it is difficult to see how he could have done other- 
wise. Not so very long ago Olive Schreiner was 
full of admiration for the success with which he 
had eradicated the old ill-feeling between the Dutch 
and the English. Coming from a meeting at Bloem- 
fontein, she declared that the change which had 
been wrought was marvelous, more having been done 
in one year or two by this man than any one else 
could have accomplished in thirty. 

MR. RHODES AND MR. HOFMEYR. 


The position of Mr. Rhodes as an Imperial states- 
man, believing in the English-speaking man and 
tae world-wide destinies of his own race, was diffi- 
cult in a colony where no ministry could exist with- 
out the support of a Dutch majority. But Mr. 
Rhodes is not a workman who quarrels with his 
tools. The situation was so, and being so, he would 
have to make the best of it. He worked patiently 
and quietly, honorably discharging the duties of 
first one office and then the other, until at last it 
was recognized that he, and healone, was the proper 
person to be Prime Minister of the Cape. Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the Dutch Parnell, as he has frequently 
been called, although holding in his hand the Dutch 
vote, refused absolutely to take office himself, but 
he knew Mr. Rhodes and trusted him, and with Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s support Mr. Rhodes succeeded in main- 
taining his position in Cape Town. But although 
Mr. Rhodes accepted the inevitable, and consented 
to govern the Cape Colony by aid of a Dutch-voting 
majority, he never regarded this as his ultimate 
position. In Cape Colony it is very little that can 
be done. North of Cape Colony, however, lay an 
opportunity of extension and expansion of which 
the conservative and stationary Cape Dutch were 
not disposed to take advantage. 

LITTLE ENGLANDERS AT DOWNING STREET. 

His only chance of success lay in securing support 
at home. But twelve years ago there was very little 
disposition on the part of the Government at home 
to approve of any attempt to extend the area of the 
Empire: The reluctance even to maintain a few 
policemen who would have kept the Great North 
Road to the Zambesi free from Boer marauders, 
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ultimately cost us a couple of million sterling; but 
even when the money was spent neither political 
party at home would have consented to annex the 
region lying between Bechuanaland and the Zam- 
besi. Under those circumstances, what was Mr. 
Rhodes to do? He saw the Germans, who had 
established themselves in Damaraland on the west,’ 
establishing themselves in the east in the territory 
now held by the German East Africa Company, and. 
he foresaw that if nothing was done the Zambesi 
itself would very speedily fall into non-British 
hands. The Dutch farmers, who could brew their 
brandy and pasture their flocks in patriarchal fashion 
in the old colony, cared no more for the fate of the- 
Zambesi than they did about the drainage of Ken- 
sington. But any proposal to annex Mashonaland 
or Matabeleland to the Empire would have been 
met with a storm of indignation, nor did any Gov- 
ernment then exist who could have asked the House: 
of Commons for the necessary grant in aid. Mr. 
Rhodes, therefore, found himself confronted by a. 
non possumus at the Cape which was matched by 
an equally solid non possumus in Downing Street. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 
Under those circumstances most men would have 
given up the game in despair; but Mr. Rhodes is. 
not as most men. If he is checked in one direction 
he will turn in another, and true to his conviction 
that Africa, up to the Zambesi, must be regarded as. 
the natural heritage of the British race, he devised 
and carried through with signal success his experi- 
ment of conquest and colonization by a chartered. 
company. The idea, it is true, could not be said to 
beanew one. The Indian Empire itself was founded 
by a trading company, and I remember very well 
writing twenty years ago, in my little Darlington 
paper, in favor of an African Company on the East 
Indian lines, which I hoped would be able to secure 
the whole of the great equatorial region for our 
country. But the scheme would have remained in 
the air had it not been for the financial genius and 
practical sagacity of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. At the 
present moment the Chartered Company for many 
reasons is regarded as a kind of scapegoat, and every 
one denounces it. But it must not be forgotten that 
but for the Chartered Company Khama’s capital 
would have represented the most northerly exten- 
sion of British dominion in South Africa, while in. 
all probability the German East African Company 
would have planted itself astraddle of the Zambesi, 
and joined hands with the Transvaal Republic. It 
is easy to say that the British Government at home 
could have occupied those lands and saved them for 
the Empire, but as a matter of fact the Government 
would have done no such thing. The work was. 
undertaken by Mr. Rhodes, and carried through by 
the aid of the funds raised by the Chartered Com- 
any. 
— THE ALLEGATIONS OF CORRUPTION. 
A great deal has been said concerning the way in 
which that company was formed, and the methods 
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by which its shares were used to conciliate the 
influence of influential persons. It is probably true 
that the option of taking a one-pound share at par, 
which could be resold immediately for two or three 
pounds in the open market, was offered to many of 
. those who had assisted in the promoting of the 
company. This may be regarded as corruption and 
denounced accordingly; but it is probable that Mr. 
Rhodes looked at the matter ina broad way and 
recognized all those who had helped him in securing 
the Charter and given the requisite financial guar- 
antees as those who were entitled to the first chance 
of profit by the enterprise which he had invented, 
and which they had helped to bring into existence. 
Iam not an expert in the ways of financing, nor 
have I an opinion as to what are the limits of the 
permissible in reserving shares for issue at par to 
those who have assisted you in launching a company. 
. So far as I know, the corruption so much talked of 
_ did not go beyond this very simple and obvious 
method familiar to all promoters. 
HOW HE PAINTED THE MAP BRITISH RED. 

Be that as it may, in some way or other Mr. Rhodes 
succeeded in getting the Chartered Company formed, 
and when he had got it formed he proceeded to 
carry out his policy with business-like promptitude, 
accepting it as his providential mission in the world 
to paint as much of the African map British red as 
possible. He began operations, as he said himself, 
with a paint-brush of 600 armed men, who moved 
northward into Bechuanaland, then into Mashona- 
land, and succeeded in pushing the British outposts 
up to the valley of the Zambesi. At the same time, 
so far was the Imperial Government at home from 
recognizing the need for keeping Africa open to the 
British trader and the British colonies, that the 
whole of Nyassaland would probably have been 
abandoned had not Mr. Cecil Rhodes, through his 
Company, subsidized the Empire to the tune of 
several thousand pounds a year in order to keep the 
British flag flying in the Shiré Highlands. The 
fact of that annual subsidy punctually paid by a 
private company to enable the British Government 
to discharge its Imperial functions in one of the 
richest and most important regions in East Central 
Africa should not be forgotten when discussing the 
possibility of running South Africa without the aid 
of the Chartered Company. 


THE OCCUPATION OF MATABELELAND. 


After a time the young warriors of Lobengula 
got out of hand and rendered the continuance of 
mining in Mashonaland an impossibility. If the 
country was not to be abandoned, it was necessary 
that the man-slaying machine of Matabele, which 
had got beyond the control of Lobengula, should be 
smashed, and smashed it was with a celerity and a 
thoroughness which left nothing to be desired. 
Probably no campaign in Africa that achieved such 
great results was attended with such little blood- 
shed. The campaign was carefully designed and 
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brilliantly executed without costing the British tax- 
payer a shilling; the authority for British law was 
established over the kraal of Lobengula and peace 
and order established over a wide region, which, 
until the advent of the company, had been a lair of 
human wolves. All this is a matter of past history, 
and it is well to recall it before attempting to sit in 
judgment upon the recent policy of the Chartered 
Company. 


WHAT MR. RHODES HAD ACHIEVED. 


Last midsummer the position stood thus :—Char- 
tered shares had risen from par to four or five times 
their original value. The whole of the territory, 
from Cape Colony to the Zambesi, was as tranquil 
as Natal or as Yorkshire. The British flag flew 
unmolested over the whole of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. The Chartered Company’s police 
maintained peace, enforced the law and prevented 
aggression at least as efficiently as if they had been 
British soldiers directed by an Imperial commis- 
sioner. All extension of the territories of the Trans- 
vaal was shut off on the north, and all opportunity 
for extension of German territory southward was 
equally forestalled. No complaints were made even 
by the Aborigines Protection Society of the ill-treat- 
ment of the native population. Lobengula’s late 
subjects, relieved from the incubus of a man-slaying 
machine, were betaking themselves peacefully to 
habits of regular industry, the country was being 
prospected, mining claims were being taken up, and, 
in short, everything was going in such a way as 
to more than justify the sanguine hopes of Mr. 
Rhodes and the founders of the Chartered Company. 
Then Lower Buchuanaland was annexed to the 
Cape Colony, and it was proposed to make over 
Khama’s territory to the Chartered Company. 
Khama objected and protested. Mr. Chamberlain, 
as ‘“‘moatlodi’’ (the man who settles things) ar- 
ranged a compromise with Khama, by virtue of 
which the Chartered Company was to be content 
with a strip of land conterminous with the Trans- 
vaal frontier through which the railway was passed 
northward as far as Buluwayo. 


THE CAPE DUTCH AGAINST THE BOERS. 


Olive Schreiner and her husband had published 
an attack upon the Rhodesian régime, but the power 
of My. Rhodes seemed to be unshaken. It rested 
secure upon the unswerving support of the Dutch 
majority, and as if to make himself more secure 
Mr. Rhodes had leaned rather more to the extreme 
Conservative wing of the Dutch than some of his 
supporters altogether approved. There were diffi- 
culties with Paul Kruger, which came to a head 
with the closing of the drifts—a step which was a 
breach of our conventions with the South African 
Republic and aggravated the tension that existed 
between Pretoria and Cape Town. In the fight for 
the rival railway policies, and the difference of our 
customs convention, Mr. Rhodes had the whole 
colony at his back, the Dutch as well as the English. 


















Paul Kruger through his extreme conservative policy 
had alienated the sympathies of the Cape Dutch, 
whom he harassed by his tariffs, and the extension 
of whose legitimate business he interfered with by 
his railway policy. Altogether, from the point of 
view of Mr. Rhodes, everything seemed to be going 
admirably. The stars in their courses were fighting 
in his favor, even the antagonism between Pretoria 
and Cape Town was telling heavily in his favor. 
While still holding aloft the British flag he was 
fighting the battle of the Dutch farmer as against 
the Hollanders who ruled the Transvaal. 


THE BOERS AND THE OUTLANDERS. 


If everything was tranquil at Cape Colony, this 
was far from being the case in the Transvaal itself. 
The rich gold deposit of the Rand had, in two or 
three years, attracted a great emigrant population. 
Johannesburg, from a mining camp, had swollen in 
the course of three or four years to the dimensions 
of acity of 100,000 inhabitants. The yield of the 
mines rose to eight or nine millionsa year. Railways 
crossed the country from Natal and Delagoa Bay, 
while from the Cape the ceaseless stream of emi- 
grants crossed the veldt and swelled the emigrant 
population. These new-comers were looked upon 
with scant favor by President Kruger and the small 
ring of Hollanders who ran the Transvaal Republic. 
They were treated as strangers in a strange land; 
and instead of making any effort to bring them 
within the pale of the Constitution, President Kruger 
and his advisers deliberately set to work in the op- 
posite direction—instead of opening the doors, they 
narrowed the portals of the Constitution. 

THE QUESTION OF THE FRANCHISE. 

‘In the time of President Burgers the Republic’s 
franchise was about as liberal as that of the Free 
State. In 1883 (after the War of Independence) 
the probation was raised to five years. In 1889 the 
Second Raad was invented, to be elected to its 
nugatory labors upon a lower franchise; out the 
First Raad was still shut away from the Uitlander 
influence, and in 1890 the term was increased to ten 
years. The first session of the Second Raad was 
in 1891. In 1898 the first Raad hemmed itself in still 
further by enacting a two-thirds clause, to make it 
impossible for any franchise extension to be voted 
even by a majority of burghers. That showed that 
the clique at headquarters knew that the feeling 
was changing among their own burgher electorate. 
Finally, in 1894, in an orgie of reactionary prejudice 
they took away the birthright of franchise from 
those born in the country, if they happened to be 
children of Uitlanders.”’ 

THE INVERTED PYRAMID. 

It was obvious that such a condition of things 
could not last. Sooner or later the new-comers, 
whose right to settle in the land was secured by a 
clause in the Transvaal Constitution, would demand 
the right to have a voice in the levying of the taxes 
and in the spending of the same. They would also 
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claim the right to municipal government in Johan. 
nesburg, and they could not be expected to acquiesce 
in the refusal to have the English language taught 
to their children in the schools. All this was recog- 
nized, but the mining population was so busy ex- 
tracting gold from the reef that political questions 
remained in abeyance. From time to time petitions 
were presented praying for the privileges of citizen- 
ship, but without result. Every month brought an 
increase of the population, which tended to make the 
situation more and more impossible. But Mr. 
Rhodes’ policy was to wait. Time was on his side. 
The influx of an enterprising, energetic population 
from America, Australia and Great Britain could 
not fail to tell ultimately upon the oligarchical sys- 
tem which prevailed at the Transvaal. For nearly 
two years past every letter from Johannesburg had 
brought news of a coming revolution, but it was 
always put off to a more convenient season, and 
people having heard so much about it at last came 
to the conclusion that it was one of those things 
that every one talked about, but which no one really 
believed in. Mr. Rhodes, when he was in London, 
foresaw the coming of the storm and prepared against 
it betimes. The situation, he saw, was an impossible 
one, and it would require all his statesmanship to 
prevent the inverted pyramid toppling over before 
he was ready for it. 

WHAT MR. RHODES SAID TWELVE MONTHS AGO, 

It was because he foresaw the trouble that was to 
come that he insisted so strenuously upon the ap- 
pointment of Sir Hercules Robinson. I saw Mr. 
Rhodes immediately before he was sworn in of the 
Privy Council, the day before he sailed for Cape 
Town. We hada long talk about many things, in 
which, as usual, Mr. Rhodes expounded his views as 
to the duties of the moment and the dangers and 
opportunities of the future with that somewhat 
repetitive but forcible eloquence which is natural 
to him. It was not an interview for publication. 
I have never interviewed Mr. Rhodes professionally 
in my life. It was a private—even confidential— 
conversation, the publication of any report of which 
would, of course, be impossible. Nor have I ever 
before even so much as referred to the conversation 
having taken place, for, as was the case with my 
interview with the late Czar, silence as to the fact is 
one of the most imperative conditions of its occur- 
rence. But considering the suspicion and misrepre. 
sentation of which Mr. Rhodes is the subject, I think 
that he will forgive me if I take so much liberty 
with his confidence as to give you, in brief outline, 
the drift of some of his observations on the subject 
of the hour. 

The question came up in connection with the ap- 
pointment of Sir Hercules Robinson as High Com- 
missioner. Accepting Sir Hercules Robinson’s own 
estimate of the extent to which his years had dis- 
qualified him for further service at the Cape, I had 
criticised his selection. Mr. Rhodes’ answer was 
clearand decisive. ‘‘ I must haveSir Hercules Rob- 
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inson,’’? he said. ‘‘ Noother man will do. And the ‘*Then you don’t anticipate any immediate trouble 
reason why he is indispensable as High Commissioner with President Kruger and the Boers ?” 
is not, as some people imagine, because he is the ‘“*No, not now. For some years, I think, now I 


only man who can get on with me. There are sev- have got Sir Hercules, we may keep jogging along. 
eral persons who might be named. For instance, And if the conflict, as you suggest, must come some 
there is ——, and ——, and ——, any one of whom day, we shall be all the better prepared for it the 
I could get on with excellently. But noneof them longer breathing and growing time we are able to 
possesses the one absolutely indispensable qualifica- secure.” 
tion of Sir Hercules.’’ Such was the substance—not, of course, the 
“* And what is that ?’’ I asked. tpsissima verba—of what Mr. Rhodes said to me 
‘‘Sir Hercules Robinson is indispensable to South the day before he sailed for South Africa, when we 
Africa,’’ Mr. Rhodes replied, ‘‘ becauseheis theone were talking under circumstances of confidence 
man whom the Boers know and trust. There is which were in themselves the best possible security 
trouble brewing in the Transvaal. Whateverwemay that he was expressing his real mind, 
do, it will be impossible to prevent friction between 2 
the rapidly increasing go-ahead mining population Lines Chepuaancienngemniineegehceeaps yenranie ‘ 
and the old-fashioned Boers who are represented by As already suggested, Mr. Rhodes’ aim, publicly 
President Kruger. The situation will of necessity avowed, both in England and at the Cape, was to 
be strained, and may be dangerous. It will require create a United States of South Africa. He did not 
all our resources to avoid the local friction developing PTOPOSe 1 the least to interfere with the internal 
into dangerous crisis. And to meet that danger Sir CCOMOMY of the colonies and republics, nor to lay a 
Hercules Robinson is indispensable to me. The 2ger upon their flags. He had two methods by 
Boers know him and they trust him. It was he which he hoped to secure the unity of South Africa. 
who made the arrangement which enabled them to The first was a Customs Convention, the second was 
re-establish their Republic. He has always enjoyed the completion of a continental system of railway 
their confidence. Therefore it is, if we have to keep CO™Mmunication. Slowly, steadily and with infinite 
tnings going smoothly in South Africa we must have patience Mr. Rhodes worked toward the attain- 
Sir Hercules as High Commissioner.” ment of this end. He succeeded in Cape Colony, 
I asked Mr. Rhodes if he anticipated that the situ. 1 the Orange Free State, in Charterland, and toa 
avion in the Transvaal must necessarily result in C¢Ttain extent in Natal, but President Kruger was 
conflict between Johannesburg and Pretoria, be- ugly. Instead of accepting the Railway Convention 
tween the industrial majority and the squatter 224 the Customs Convention, the old Boer clapped 
oligarchy. heavy duties upon the agricultural produce of the 
Mr. Rhodes looked grave. It is his habit to govern Cape Colony, and instead of welcoming the Cape 
the general drift of his policy by very extended fore- railway system he spent millions in constructing a 
casts of the probable tendencies of things and of line to Delagoa Bay. Nor was this all. Instead of 
nations. But no man is more determinedly practical fostering the mining industry, which was progress- 
and opportunist in dealing with the exigencies of 18 with leaps and bounds, President Kruger and 
the moment. The irrepressible conflict, as they his ring regarded it with scant sympathy. To the 
used to say in America, may be irrepressible, but primitive Boer and his German-Hollander advisers 


Shek: ios tn: ik een Johannesburg was a peril, not a strength, to the 
“ How far in the future would you say ?” I asked. Republic. It is true that the mines filled the coffers 
“* As far off as we can put it,” he replied. ‘The of the Transvaal with such superfluity of wealth 


situation speaks for itself. You have a farming and that they could squander millions over their Delagoa 
intensely conservative minority in possession of all Bay railway, enrich the foreign parasites who sur- 
power, And you have an industrial, energetic com- Tnded the President, and besides have a sufficient 
munity recruited from the mining camps of America surplus which they invested in purchasing German 
and Australia, full of energy, accustomed to liberty, artillery for arming fortresses from which they 
already immensely outnumbering the ruling minor- could shell Johannesburg. 


ity. It is impossible that such a state of things can THE NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 

be stable or permanent. It is an inverted pyramid. The mine owners were worried with dynamite 

Some time or other it will topple over, do what we monopolies and concessions of one kind and an- 

may.”? other, granted apparently with the purpose of en 
‘‘ But your policy ?”’ I asked. riching the creatures of the ring rather than of fill- 


“Ts to keep things moving along quietly. With ing the treasury of the state. But in the midst of 
careful management we may keep the opposing ll the endless friction which was inevitable in such 
elements from coming into sharp collision. If the a condition of things, when such new wine is poured 
conflict must come sooner or later, let us have it into such old bottles, Mr. Rhodes possessed his soul 
later rather than sooner. That is why I want Sir in patience. It was impossible that the situation in 
Hercules Robinson. We have everything to gain the Transvaal could last. The Boer oligarchy, even 
and nothing to lose by securing space for the natural when assisted by the cleverest and most unscrupu- 
local forces to grow. Time is on our side.’’ lous Hollanders and Germans, could not be main- 
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tained upon its apex forever. White men reared 
in the free democracies of America and Australia, 
to say nothing of our own country, could not long 
exist under a political system where they were shut 
out from all the privileges of citizenship, taxed 
without a voice either in the levying of the taxes 
or the disposal of the revenue, and where they were 
not even allowed the ordinary municipal privileges 
of a civilized city, and were denied the right of 
teaching their children English in the state schools. 
PROPPING UP THE INVERTED PYRAMID. 

Every year the pyramid became more and more 
top heavy, and all that we had to do was simply to 
wait and see the law of gravitation assert itself. To 
save themselves all that could be done by the Ger- 
mans was to prop the pyramid up by bayonets, 
Maxim guns and fortresses, which, however impos- 
ing they might seem for the moment, would crumple 
up like pasteboard when once the pyramid lurched 
over. It is necessary to insist upon this, because it 
is the key to the whole situation. The Chartered 
Company, on the one side, representing the British 
Empire, and Dr. Leyds and the German Colonial 
party, representing the German Empire, on the 
other, are the two gigantic forces that came into 
play in the recent tragedy at Krugersdorp. The 
richest gold mines in the world, producing from 
eight to ten million golden sovereigns every year— 
that was the prize; and it is not to be wondered 
that the British and the Germans on either side 
were determined that they would at any rate prevent 
the other side from getting the glittering prize. 


Ill. THE KEY TO THE CRISIS.' 


When Mr. Rhodes was in England last year he 
expressed himself in the strongest possible terms as 
to the importance of waiting. He said so to me 
with emphasis, and what is much more to the point, 
he said so to the correspondent of the Kreuz Zeitung, 
and that gentleman promptly published in Germany 
Mr. Rhodes’ declaration. As it probably had no 
small share in dictating the Kaiser’s telegram, it is 
worth while quoting it here: 

In answer to a question from the correspondent of 
the Kreuz Zeitung, Mr. Rhodes gave him to understand 
that the English in the Transvaal did not openly oppose 
the government of the Boers ; because they had invested 
large amounts in the country, and were anxious not to 
injure their credit in Europe by forcible measures. 
Everything, Mr. Rhodes thought, would end normally 
and simply. More and more English would come to the 
Transvaal, and more and more Boers would trek to the 
northwest. Then the English would be elected to the 
Volksraad, as they could not be kept out much longer, 
and the other questions would solve themselves. 


THE MISSION OF DR. LEYDS. 
When this was published in Germany there was a 
fine hullabaloo. The German press was furious at 


the calm assumption of Mr. Rhodes that the future 
of the Transvaal was destined to be British, and 
they therefore redoubled their efforts to prevent 
this consummation at any cost. 


Various curious 
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little signs and symptoms that were little noted at 
the time have been recalled since the Kaiser’s 
telegram opened the eyes of Englishmen to the 
existence of this conspiracy. 


THE FRICTION BETWEEN THE BOERS AND BRITISH. 

The friction grew worse and worse between the 
Transvaal and the Cape Colony. The Boers by in- 
sisting upon their heavy tariff upon farm produce 
alienated the sympathies of the Cape Dutch, and 
the trouble came toa head in the railway war, when 
the Boers put up their railway rates to so prohibitive 
a price as to force the Cape Colonists to go round by 
the drifts, and then by closing the drifts exasper- 
ating Cape Colony and its Premier to a degree which 
may perhaps explain somewhat the recent occur- 
rences. 

MR. RHODES’ VIEW OF THE POSITION. 


Meanwhile the agitation at Johannesburg was 
growing apace The situation, as Mr. Rhodes saw 
it, he succinctly expressed in the telegram which he 
sent to the New York World: 

There are 70,000 new-comers in the Transvaal, and the 
Boer population numbers 14,000. With the development 
of gold industry to a fuller extent the new-comers will 
amount to 500,000 in five years, and eventually 1,000,000 
or probably more. From time to time the position will 
be upset by attempts of the new population to claim 
common civil rights, which eventually they certainly 
must get. Statesmanship should give them some rights 
now, as the present state of affairs is impossible for the 
new-comers, who own more than half the soil of the 
Transvaal and nine-tenths of the wealth of the country. 
The new males outnumber the old by five to one, and are 
composed largely of Americans, including the principal 
mine managers. England is the only great power in 
South Africa, and she is now threatened with German 
interference, which she is bound to resent and resist. In 
this she should have America’s sympathy, for blood is 
thicker than water. The Americans, above all nations, 
insist upon civil rights for their industries. Here at the 
Cape and in the Transvaal all my managers are Ameri- 
cans. Yet we have the spectacle of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world almost on the verge of 
war about some barren land in South America, whereas 
if they were working in perfect harmony the peace of 
the world would be secured. 

There we have within a brief compass the salient 
facts of the situation. There is the inverted pyra- 
mid described by Mr. Rhodes himself. And there, 
moreover, is the reference to German interference, 
which is the key to the whole question. 


THE GERMAN CONSPIRACY. 

Up to this point all is plain sailing. Leaving solid 
ground we must now venture into the realm of 
conjecture, being guided in our wandering by cer- 
tain facts which jut out from the mass. First and 
foremost, we know now what we did not know 
before, that the German Emperor had so far lent 
himself to conspiracy against the British predomi- 
nance in South Africa as to have contemplated the 
dispatch of German troops to the assistance of the 
Boer oligarchy should its power be seriously threat 
ened. 








CEC/IL RHODES, OF AFRICA: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


It is impossible to gain access to the Transvaal by 
sea. Itcan only be approached by crossing either 
Portuguese or British territory. To launch an 
expedition of German marines across British terri- 
tory for the purpose of destroying British supremacy 
in South Africa was, of course, not to be thought of. 
It was, therefore, necessary to attempt to gain en- 
trance to the Transvaal through Delagoa Bay. Now, 
Delagoa Bay belongs to Portugal, who is the faith- 
ful ally of Great Britain, and we have, moreover, 
rights of pre-emption should Portugal ever wish to 
give up her rights on this coast. This did not count 
as anything to the leading spirits of the German 
conspiracy. They knew that at any moment the 
agitation at Johannesburg might lead to the over- 
throw of Paul Kruger and his German advisers. 
‘The German Emperor, therefore, sent a man-of-war 
to Delagoa Bay, where it lay ready for eventuali- 
ties. He brought pressure to bear on the Court at 
Lisbon to secure a right of way for his troops to the 
Transvaal. This was the German conspiracy, the 
very existence of which was unknown to anybody 
in this country, although it must have been sus- 
pected by the shrewd and sagacious statesman at 
the Cape to whom was intrusted the guardianship 
of British interests in South Africa. 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


On the whole, therefore, things have not turned 
out so badly as might easily have been the case. If 
Jameson had got into Johannesburg and the Uit- 
landers, reinforced by the Chartered Company’s 
troops, had waged war against the Boers, as they 
would have had against them the forces of the 
Orange Free State and the sympathies of the Cape 
Dutch, it is very easy to see in how perilous a posi- 
tion we shoula have been. The German Emperor 
would then have probably proffered the friendly 
aid at which he hinted in his telegram to President 
Kruger, and there is no knowing what results might 
have happened. The attitude of Mr. Hofmeyr shows 
plainly enough that no Ministry could have re- 
mained in power at the Cape that opposed President 
Kruger, and we might have found ourselves reduced 
to the possession of Simon’s Bay and Cape Town, 
two points which can be held from the sea. Such 
was the frightful catastrophe that was precipitated 
by the sudden madcap rush by Dr. Jameson across 
the frontier. It was in its way as disastrous as 
Colonel Colley’s attack upon Majuba Hill, without 
any of Colonel Colley’s justification. Dr. Jameson 
was defeated and the Imperial Government, thanks 
to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Hercules Robinson, 
vindicated their authority and their strict adherence 
to the convention, the net effect of the situation has 
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been, while enormously exalting the position of 
President Kruger in South Africa and correspond- 
ingly depressing the British influence in the Trans- 
vaal, to administer a decisive check to the German 
conspiracy against British supremacy in South 
Africa. It is as in a game of chess, when one player 
makes a false move heis able sometimes to profit by 
it, because it tempts his adversary to make a worse 
move still, and that is all that can be said about the 
matter. We lost a pawn, no doubt, but it cost our 
opponent his queen. 
THE FUTURE OF MR. RHODES. 

The more clearly it may appear that the so-called 
conspiracy of the Chartered Company was in reality 
a defensive measure of protection directed against 
the subsequently unveiled conspiracy of the Ger- 
mans in the Transvaal and at Delagoa Bay, the more 
probability there is that Mr. Rhodes will emerge 
from the present trouble with heightened reputation 
and a temperament that has been chastened by 
adversity. Mr. Rhodes is a composite personality, 
being four important personages rolled into one. As 
Prime Minister of the Cape his conduct has not only 
been faultless in this matter, but we owe it to his 
influence with the Dutch that we have emerged 
from the trouble comparatively uninjured. As 
director of De Beers he is not affected at all. As 
managing director of the Chartered Company he 
will be censured, if at all, because of the sudden 
unanticipated blunder of Dr. Jameson. 

Where censure will chiefly and probably most 
justly lie will be upon him in his capacity as one of 
the leading capitalists of the Rand. It is, of course, 
very difficult for a man at Cape Town to prevent 
errors being committed several hundred miles up 
country. But Mr. Rhodes hitherto has been singu- 
larly successful in controlling events at much 
greater distances than Johannesburg. What seems 
to have been the error at Johannesburg was too great 
reliance on the part of himself and his partners on 
the power of wealth, and too little regard for what 
may be called the ethical or human element in the 
management of men. Nothing comes out more 
clearly in the somewhat confused and tumultuous 
scenes at the Rand than the fact that the leaders of 
the National Union had not taken the masses of the 
people into their confidence. It may be said that 
this is difficult to doin an insurrectionary movement, 
which must of necessity be conducted in secret, but 
an insurrectionary movement that has to be sprung 
upon the people who have to fight, and, if need be, 
die, by leading capitalists who keep their designs in 
the dark until the last moment, is not an insurrec- 
tionary movement that in these days, if indeed at 
any time, could succeed. 














GERMAN DESIGNS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. H. W. LAWSON has a paper upon ‘ Ger- 

man Intrigues in the Transvaal ’’ in the Feb- 

ruary number of the Contemporary Review. The 

article is full of fresh information and will naturally 

have much weight in the discussion of the South 
African situation. . 

Mr. Lawson considers that there is now no longer 
any room for doubt as to the reality of the German 
intrigue. He says: ‘‘ The intrigue between Berlin 
and Pretoria has revealed itself beyond doubt. The 
principal parties tacitly acknowledge it. President 
Kruger has declared openly and publicly that he 
counted on Germany’s help, and he did not get it 
without asking for it.”’ 

WHAT GERMANY PROMISED. 


He reminds us that German interference in the 
Transvaal was not only barred out by the Conven- 
tion of 1884, but was explicitly disclaimed by the 
Zanzibar Convention of 1890. Mr. Lawson says: 
“The Zanzibar Convention, after delimiting the 
various protectorates of the two powers, bound 
them by a reciprocal engagement not to interfere 
with each other. Neither power ‘ was to make ac- 
quisitions, conclude treaties, accept sovereign rights 
or protectorates, nor hinder the extension of influ- 
ence in the sphere of the other.’ That undertaking, 
stated in the most comprehensive terms, excluded 
Germany from interference of any kind in the terri- 
tories assigned to Great Britain, either expressly or 
by implication. One of these territories was the 
Transvaal Republic, in which we had then and still 
have rights of suzerainty under the London Con- 
vention of 1884. 

‘*A German warship was kept sweltering for 
months off the pestilential: coast of Delagoa Bay. 
Germany had, so far as is known, no particular 
question to settle with the Portuguese.”’ 

THE GERMAN MARINES AT DELAGOA BAY. 

Notwithstanding this, the German Emperor en- 
deavored to thrust a force of German marines 
through Portuguese territory into the Transvaal. 
This design was frustrated by the refusal of Portu- 
gal to allow such a violation of her territory. Mr. 
Lawson continues: ‘‘ But the German marines had 
a sight of the Transvaal without asking leave of 
either of the disowned suzerains. A large party of 
them visited Pretoria not many months ago, and 
were royally entertained as guests of the Republic. 
By that time the entente cordiale seems to have made 
considerable progress. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER’S AVOWAL. 

‘* A year ago it was so far advanced that President 

Kruger and his son-in-law, Dr. Leyds, now in Ber- 
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lin, attended a banquet given by the German Consuf. 
in honor of the Emperor’s birthday, January, 1895. 
His health was of course drunk, and in reply he 
made a very philo-German speech, which ought to 
have attracted more attention at the time than it 
did. Referring to the recent difficulty about ‘ com- 
mandeering ’ British subjects, he said: ‘Iknow Imay 
count on the Germans in future, and I hope Trans- 
vaalers will do their best to strengthen and foster 
the friendship existing betwen them.’ That senti- 
ment must have had a special meaning, well under- 
stood perhaps by the company, for at the close of 
his speech it was repeated in still more significant 
terms: ‘It is my wish,’ he said, ‘ to continue those 
peaceful relations, and I wish also to give Germany 
all the support a little child can give to a grown-up 
man. The time is coming for our friendship to be 
more firmly established than ever.’ 


IS THERE A SECRET TREATY ? 


**Men like President Kruger do not speak that 
way out of mere compliment. There must have 
been something in the background--a personal un- 
derstanding with Germany, a hope held out from 
Berlin of help in case of need, or it may be even a. 
formal agreement as to certain eventualities which 
were already anticipated. It has been alleged on 
creditable authority that a secret treaty with Ger- 
many was entered into so long ago as 1885. .The 
imperial telegram to Mr. Kruger may not have been 
so impulsive after all. The occasion for it may have 
been long foreseen and provided for in every detail, 
down to the landing of the German marines and the 
formal repudiation at Pretoria of the 1884 Conven- 
tion.”’ 

THE GERMAN RING AT PRETORIA. 


How is it, asks Mr. Lawson, that the Germans. 
should be backing the Boers in this manner in defi- 
ance of the terms of the Convention, and of the 
terms of the treaty to which the Transvaal owes its 
independence. ' He says: ‘‘In the Transvaal they 
found a promising field for unofficial reprisals. In- 
dividual enterprise opened the way, and the govern- 
ment followed when the ground had been prepared 
for it. Germans first appeared in the Transvaal in 
the comparatively harmless character of mining 
financiers. In a list of Rand capitalists the most 
striking feature is the large percentage of German 
names—Werner, Eckstein, Beit, Neumann, Mosen- 
thal, Adler, Albu—all ranking high among Kaffir 
millionaires. Next to the Jews, perhaps they are 
the most numerous. Compared with the interna- 
tional contingent the purely English section is small 


and select. But for the Germans at Johannesburg: 
it must be said that up to a certain point they co-- 
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operated loyally with the other nationalities in 
protesting against Boer oppression. At Pretoria 
they worked much more for their own hand, and in 
a way which Englishmen are loth to emulate As 
concession-hunters they have been unapproachable. 
Having got on the right sideof the President and 
the Raad, they had only to help themselves to 
whatever they wanted. One monopoly after an- 
other they suggested, engineered through the Raad, 
floated in Europe, and are now making fortunes out 
of both for themselves and their Boer friends.’’ 


THE DYNAMITE, WHISKEY AND RAILWAY 
CONCESSIONS. 


“* One of the best known of a long series of Kruger 
concessions is the dynamite monopoly shared by the 
Nobel Company with Mr. Lippert of Hamburg, a 
thoroughgoing partisan of things as they are in the 
best of all possible republics. The practical effect 
of the dynamite monopoly is that every mining com- 
pany in the Republic has to pay 20 or 30 per cent. 
more than the best explosive—Ardeer, for example— 
would cost in a free market. 

‘‘ Whiskey is another monopoly among the Boers, 
and it also pays toll at Pretoria. This concession is 
held and exercised by the Erste Fabrike Hatherly 
Distillery Company. It has a capital of £300,000 
in shares, and £100,000 in debentures, on which 
it already earns a profit of between £70,000 and £80,- 
000a year. A particularly big plum now is ripening 
for the punishment of the Uitlanders and the benefit 
of the Pretoria ring. It is nothing less than a 
monopoly of the cyanide process in the whole Re- 
public. If it should be realized, the cost of produc- 
ing gold may be increaséd by 5 or 10 per cent., but 
what spoil for the happy family at Pretoria who 
will have the enjoyment of the royalties ! 

‘* But these are not the most embarrassing subjects 
the Germans have laid hands on. Concessions 
affect only particular industries, as a rule; a mo- 
nopolist railway system strangles the whole trade 
of the country. The Germans have got their hands 
on that also. Not a mile of railway has been per- 
mitted to be built in the Transvaal except by one 
company, which is now virtually controlled from 
Berlin. 

WHAT THE GERMANS AIMED AT. 

Of all the nationalities crowded together on the 
Rand ina Boer-ridden anarchy the Germans alone 
have not had a single word to say for civilization and 
self-government. Their chief thoughts have been 
to share the plunder of Boer monopolies and to do 
all the harm they could to the British people, whose 
legal rights they first violated by stealth and then 
openly challenged. We now know at least what is 
the real motive and object of the challenge.”’ 


The Indiscretion of the Kaiser. 


In the New Review for February, Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, writing on ‘‘ The Indiscretion of the 
Kaiser,” diseusses the question why the German 
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Emperor sent his telegram. The article is well 
written, although somewhat bitter in tone. Mr. 
Steevens says that it is noteworthy that Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes gave it to be known last spring, as an abso- 
lute fact, that France and Germany had come to a 
definite understanding to act together to the preju 

dice of England and Africa whenever and wherever 
they could. Mr. Steevens thinks that it would be 
well for England to endeavor to enter into alliance 
with Austria and Italy, leaving Germany isolated. 


What Germany Wants. 


Mr. J. W. Gregory, in the Nineteenth Century for 
February, sets forth his view as to the moving 
cause which led the German Emperor to interfere 
with the Transvaal in an article tracing the histor- 
ical growth of German policy in South Africa. 

He says: ‘It is well known how toward the end 
of the seventies the German colonial party, led by a 
number of men who were bitterly hostile to Eng- 
land, resolved to force Bismarck’s hand and settle 
Germany in Africa somewhere near the Cape. It is 
also well known how the far-seeing Sir Bartle Frere 
guessed their aims, and urged upon the British 
Government the annexation of the country, and how 
Luderitz planted the German flag there in spite of 
protests from the Cape. Then Bismarck fenced 
with Granville until he had learned the strength of 
the colonial party at home, and knew how far Eng- 
land would resent aggression. Having decided that 
we should do nothing worse than argue, he pounced 
upon the country, and in August, 1884, proclaimed 
a protectorate over Namaqualand. Almost simul- 
taneously Peters was making treaties on the east 
coast of the continent, and Germany tried to occupy 
St. Lucia Bay, on the Zulu coast. The German plan 
was clearly to secure a belt of country right across 
Africa from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and 
thus bar British extension to the north. England 
saw the danger, and acted promptly. She seized 
St. Lucia Bay and annexed Bechuanaland and thus 
completely frustrated the German designs, at least 
south of the Zambesi. 

‘*Germany accepted her defeat, and quietly set- 
tled down to the task of developing the resources of 
the districts she had gained.”’ 

But although she developed the districts which 
she got, she never ceased to sigh after the extension 
of her dominions from one side of Africa to the 
other. Her present idea, Mr. Gregory thinks, is to 
secure part of the basin of the Upper Congo, and a 
cession of territory from Portugal, which would 
enable her to put a belt across Africa further to the 
north than the district which she originally hoped 
to span. 


THE GENESIS OF THE FATAL TELEGRAM. 


It may seem a far cry from the Upper Congo to 
Johannesburg, but Mr. Gregory sees the connection 
between the two, for he says: ‘‘ Germany has come 
to regard the semi-independence of that state asa 
pawn which may be of use to her in a future agree- 
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ment with England. It is therefore essential to 
Germany that Southern Africa should remain in 
statu quo until the Congo Free State be ready for 
partition. She foresaw, owing to Jameson’s raid, 
the possibility of an immediate settlement of the 
Transvaal question, and thus the loss of the best 
chance of securing English consent to her own occu- 
pation of the Upper Congo. The carefully matured 
German policy seemed for a second time doomed to 
failure, and in a moment of panic the Kaiser and his 
advisers probably lost their heads.” 


An English Monroe Doctrine. 


“An ex-Diplomat,’’ in the Contemporary Review 
for February, writes an interesting chapter on the 
history of Anglo-Germany in South Africa, entitled 
“‘The Parting of the Ways.’”’ He revives the old 
story of the German occupation of Angra Pequena 
twelve years ago, which he regards as the beginning 
of all the trouble. The ex-Diplomat says: ‘“‘If the 
worst is to come, and a conflict should arise which 
ends disastrously for civilization owing to the 
division and paralysis of the forces which might 
have worked for salvation, the word which must be 
written at the head of the chapter which records it 
will be Angra Pequena.”’ 

He quotes at length from the German dispatches, 
showing the irritation which the Germans felt, and 
rightly felt, at the shuffling fashion in which the 
question was dealt with by our Colonial and Foreign 
Office. It is curious to read the following extract 
from one of Bismarck’s dispatches, in which he 
expresses with characteristic vigor his repudiation 
of what he calls the English Monroe doctrine as 
applied to South Africa. 

‘‘This is a point on which, according to my con- 
viction, we have not been treated fairly by England. 
This feeling has been strengthened by the explana- 
tions which several English statesmen have given, 
with the purport that England has a legitimate 
right to prevent settlements by other nations in the 
vicinity of English possessions, and that England 
establishes a sort of Monroe doctrine in Africa 
against the vicinage of other nations, and, further, 
that it, always premising that that strip of land is 
res nullius, and the Cape Colony, depending on Eng- 
land, allow themselves the right to seize this un- 
claimed land, disputes the right of any other nation, 
and especially ours, to claim it.”’ 





THE ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE March Cosmopolitan contains an article by 

Dr. Albert Shaw. ‘‘ Empire-Building in South 
Africa,’’ which explains the situation in South 
Africa, the antecedent events which led up 
to Jameson’s raid, and the strongly marked char- 
acters of the men who are really, though indirectly, 
responsible for this last picturesque flare-up Mr. 
Cecil. J. Rhodes, until Jameson’s overthrow prime 
minister of Cape Colony, is characterized by Dr. 
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Shaw as a man of vast ambitions and salient ability, 
who has the ideal before him of a British Empire 
which will include a powerful South African feder- 
ation. 

MR. RHODES’ AIM. 

‘His aim is nothing less than the erection of a 
real British Empire with home rule for all the parts, 
with an equal citizenship throughout, and with full 
representation of all the British regions in the central 
governing bodies. In that case, England would 
take her place with Australia, Canada and the rest, 
and all British soil would be deemed equally sacred. 
This idea entertained by Mr. Rhodes is the only hope 
for the permanence of the political affiliation of 
those regions now pertaining to the British Crown 
and known as the ‘British Empire.’ Other men 
hold this conception and are working for its realiza- 
tion; but Mr. Rhodes, both in ability and in virtue 
of bis actual place in imperial affairs, stands head 
and shoulders above them all.’’ 

It is this magnificent ideal that explains the pres- 
ent South African situation. Mr. Rhodes went to 
South Africa twenty-three years ago, a boy invalided 
from college. He regained his health, and won also 
a great fortune by speculation in the Kimberly 
diamond mines. Having finished his university 
course, he returned to take a prominent hand in 
colonial affairs, and ultimately to become prime min- 
ister. 

The South African Republic, the Transvaal (it lies 
beyond the River Vaal), had been acknowledged as 
independent by England in 1852 and 1854, to the 
great satisfaction of the sturdy Dutch citizens, who 
had ‘‘ trekked *’ away to the north from the English 
occupants of the Cape. The English continued to 
indulge their uneasy ambitions for more territory; 
were satisfied for a time with the valuable sop of 
the Kimberly diamond mines, but finally got a 
finger in the pie of the Transvaal, when that state 
almost succumbed to the Zulu invasion of 1878. 
John Bull did some hard fighting against these fierce 
black fellows to save the Boers, and received in 
return a loose suzerainty which was most distasteful 
to a great number of the Dutchmen. The latter 
finally fought the English for autonomy, and 
virtually won it in 1881, when the overlordship was 
restricted to the foreign intercourse of the state. 
Three years later this was so modified that England 
only kept the right to scrutinize treaties with the 
African tribes and foreign countries, except the 
Orange Free State. 


AN UNEXPECTED FACTOR. 


Then an unexpected factor appeared in the dis- 
covery, in 1885, of enormous beds of gold in the 
Witwatersrand hills of the Transvaal. Johannes- 
burg was founded by a mob of English-speaking gold 
hunters, and in ten years contained a hundred 
thousand white people—‘‘ Uitlanders.’’ These out- 
numbered the Boer population many times, and 
inevitably clamored for admission to the governing,’ 
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body of burghers, for recognition of the English 
language in schools, etc. The Boers would have 
none of it, but they did not shut their eyes last 
year to the fact that arms were being added to the 
men in Johannesburg. : 

Dr. L. S. Jameson was the executive officer of the 
great British South Africa Company, a creation of 
Rhodes’, which had administration over the vast 
country south of the Zambesi. Jameson is a young 
Scotchman of dashing parts and the right-hand man 
of Rhodes. He heard that the Boers were so appre- 
hensive of the Uitlander element that they might 
attack Johannesburg. Thinking his countrymen in 
great danger, he burned his ships behind him and 
marched with seven hundred men to conquer the 
Transvaal. General Joubert and his Boer farmers 
crushed the little army completely and held the 
survivors prisoners. It was fortunately possible for 
both Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of Cape 
Colony, and Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of the 
Colonies, to assure the Boer President Kruger that 
Jameson’s ride was unofficial and unauthorized. 
President Kruger, with dignity and discernment 
handed over the prisoners to the English, and will 
undoubtedly be remunerated by the South Africa 
Company for the expenses of the campaign; and 
that ambitious organization may lose some of its 
gigantic privileges in addition. 


THE INEVITABLE RESULT. 


Dr. Shaw says: ‘‘ Thus it is no finished chapter 
that can now be written, for the diplomatic sequel 
must be quite as significant as the stirring ride of 
one hundred and fifty miles that Jameson and his 
men took from Makefing to Johannesburg in the last 


days of December. But one thing is certain, and 
that is that the gold fields of the Rand have as surely 
marked the Transvaal for English occupancy and 
control, as the discovery of gold in California made 
certain the triumph of the English-speaking race 
over the Spanish on the Pacific coast. With or with- 
out the consent of the Boers, the Transvaal will 
come under the governing authority of its English- 
speaking majority, and it will in the end succumb 
to the British thirst for wider and yet wider politi- 
cal dominion. 

“‘In due course of time Dutch will give way to 
English in South Africa as it did several generations 
ago on Manhattan Island and along the Hudson. 
One must admire the fortitude and manly spirit of 
independence that the Boers have displayed, yet 
evidently their cause is hopeless in the long run. 
The Transvaal, with its area equal to that of New 
York, Pennsylvania and several smaller States put 
together, has about fifteen thousand adult male 
Boers, and several times as many adult men whose 
tongue is English. The English will not long con- 
sent to be ruled by the Boer minority, and while 
President Kruger is entitled to make the best terms 
he can for his people, he cannot forever avert the 
inevitable. ’’ 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 


S might be expected, Mr. A J. Wilson, editor 

of the Investors’ Review, seizes the opportu- 

nity of the present trouble in South Africa to pro- 

claim once more his antipathy to the Chartered 
Company and all its works. 

After various observations concerning other phases 
of the subject, he says: ‘‘ But one thing is perfectly 
obvious: this British South Africa Chartered Com- 
pany must at once be deprived of its governing 
attributes. The Company is a miserable stock-job- 
bing affair at the best; but all that relates to its 
company-hatching liberties may be left to go to 
their natural end, as such things always do. If, in 
short, its functions as a trading company, or mining 
and mine manufacturing company, can be clearly 
separated from its powers of sovereignty, then by 
all means leave it to rot with them. But if not, then 
the whole thing must be swept out of existence. It 
is unendurable that the destinies of our immense 
empire should be placed at the mercy of a band of 
men whose principal interests lie in the direction of 
manipulations on the stock exchange. A _ great 
wrong was done to the Cape Colony, to the free 
republics of South Africa, to many a tribe of blacks, 
by the granting of this charter. The Company had 
never done anything to warrant such favor at the 
hands of the British Government, as we have again 
and again demonstrated in these pages. Its incep- 
tion, transmogrifications and history are full of the 
most repulsive elements of low-grade company- 
promotion. It has been a curse to the British in- 
vestor, whom the big drum of imperial extension 
and the blatherskite as its backers and orators have 
drawn money from in millions, and it has been, if 
possible, a still greater curse to the country where | 
it has been allowed to establish itself as a sovereign 
power. It never had the means by which to main- 
tain that power, most of its money having been 
divided up among its promoters, and the granting 
of its charter was an administrative folly of the least 
excusable kind on this ground alone. 


WHO HAVE HELD THE STOCK? 


‘* The first and the only effective step to be taken 
in order to reach a sure basis from which to work 
toward the truth is to publish to the world at large 
a full historical transcript of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s share registers, from the first allotment list 
down to the latest hour at which transfer entries 
can be copied. We do not want such an analytical 
list to be merely laid on the table of the House for 
the cursory inspection of Members of Parliament 
and a few reporters. It must be issued as a blue 
book in the ordinary way, and sold to the public at 
as cheap a price as its bulk will admit. Should Mr. 
Chamberlain be unable to give such a list, or should 
he resist its production when it is moved for in Par- 
liament, we may safely conclude that the princes, 
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court churchmen and officials aforesaid have been 
too many for him, and that no inquiry, except a 
sham one, will ever be made into this nefarious 
affair. Jameson, and possibly Rhodes, may be made 
scapegoats for what may really have been a crime 
planned in secret by some of the highest in the 
land. For the present we must look on the light- 
minded Scottish doctor and his marauders as the 
visible and red-handed criminals; but we shall have to 
take their part yet if those who egged them on are 
allowed to conceal the dark part they played in 
what might have been the foulest crime of the 
century.”’ 


NAVAL PROGRESS IN 1895. 


HE United Service brings forth a timely article 
on the subject, ‘‘ Naval Progress in 1895.’’ A 
review of the year discloses the fact that several of 
the principal governments are, chiefly for financial 
reasons, changing their attitudes as regards new 
construction. England, Russia and the United 
States are building with unabated vigor; Germany 
is showing a tendency to reduce expenses; while 
France, Italy and Spain have curtailed work to an 
unprecedented extent, and Japan is preparing a pro- 
gramme which may speedily place her among the 
great powers. 


We quote as follows the table showing the relative 


standing of the naval powers in 1895. The writer’s 
method of valuation is too complicated to be briefly 
explained, and we must therefore be content with 


his results: 


THE NAVAL POWERS IN 1895. 


Value in terms 
Nation. of standard. 
Groat Britain... .....scscessscet 7.5 
WOMMOG sn hiived Shcssacnsbveveceeeenee 
PND, cos sews anas taunted oeetes 22.5 
NE gs icity ios eens hee intirent 20.0 
United States. .......)ccecceee 10.0 
PIE. ooh xm sunnh caetkasneues 9.8 


Relative standing. 


Netherlands.... 
Turkey 
Norway and Sweden 


Portugal 
China 


One notable feature of this table is the rank occu- 
pied by Japan. Compared to a similar table for the 
year 1890, China’s relative standing was eight, while 
Japan was sixteen. During five years Russia and 
the United States have each advanced a place. 
Great Britain has advanced most in absolute power, 
while Italy has actually retrograded both relatively 
and in absolute power. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE REPARTITION OF EUROPE. 
A German Dream. 


EFORE the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the 
Great in his political testament laid down 
what he considered to be the tasks before the Prus- 
sian Constitution. The chapter was entitled ‘‘ Polit- 
ical Dreams.’’ But dreams have their place in the 
world’s history, and ‘‘ Vir Pacificus’’ thinks he is 
quite justified in using the same title for his article 
on the new map of Europe which he has sketched 
out in the Prussische Jahrbicher for January. 

The sick man of Europe, he writes, is dying at 
last. The experience of two generations has shown 
that a Turkish state cannot be reformed, and a uni- 
versal outbreak among the various races which form 
the Turkish Empire would have taken place long 
ago if some one had only resolutely set himself the 
task of reorganizing the ruins. But the dispersion 
of the Turkish nation is of such significance for the 
world that it is useless to delay discussion of the 
possibilities any longer. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS. 


When the man who is sick unto death is no more, 
who is to have Asia Minor? Russia will not allow 
any state but herself dominion in Asia Minor, and 
with it she will get the eastern shores of the Bos- 
phorus and of the Hellespont. The Greek maritime 
states and the islands of Lesbos, Chios and Rhodes 
should be included with Asia Minor. Russian 
Chauvinism would fain rule over the Balkan States 
also, to strengthen the position in the Bosphorus 
and in the Hellespont, and to unite the Slav races 
and the adherents of the Greek Church. But 
Europe would never allow such claims. If Russian 
rule were to embrace the Balkan Peninsula, Austria- 
Hungary would declare war and Germany would 
join— not that Germany herself had interests to 
protect in the Balkan Peninsula, but because she 
could not see Austria overrun and with the Balkan 
Peninsula, Hungary and Galicia become a part of 
the Russian Empire. Besides Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, it is to the interest of England and Italy 
that the Balkan States should not submit to Russia, 
and Russia, even with the help of France, could 
never withstand such a powerful opposition. 


WHO IS TO HAVE CONSTANTINOPLE ? 


And if Russia may not rule over the Balkan States 
neither must she be asked to hand them over to such 
a rival as Austria-Hungary. Besides, the dual em. 
pire does not aspire to any such extension. The 
most natural solution of the Eastern Question in the 
Balkans is to divide the remaining Turkish territory 
among the existing states, or perhaps create a new 
minor state of Albania. 

But who is to have Constantinople? Gallipoli and 
Constantinople may both be considered to be in 
Asia and be handed over to Russia, for Russia may 
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be intrusted with both shores of the Bosphorus and 
of the Hellespont without letting her have that 
power over the Balkan Peninsula which would en- 
able to her defy Europe. Of course Russia with 
Asia Minor and Constantinople would always exer- 
cise a strong influence on the policy of the Balkan 
States, and to that she has legitimate claims; but 
Austria-Hungary must see that the Balkan States do 
not voluntarily become dependent on Russia. 


COMPENSATIONS FOR THE OTHER POWERS. 


How compensate the other powers? is the next 
problem to consider. Austria-Hungary ought to 
have Poland, for the Poles are Catholics and would 
gladly submit to a union with Galicia. Russia 
would lose little with Poland, and we should in 
future speak of the Hapsburg Triple Empire. 

Compensation for Germany can only be sought in 
some territory which is at present Russian—Es- 
thonia, Livonia, Courland, Kovno. In culture these 
countries are German and in religion they are 
evangelical. All the pains which have been taken to 
make them Russian have been in vain, yet no Ger- 
man voice has ever risen to defend them against 
Russianization. Speaking, however, would mean 
acting, and to act would mean war, and war would 
mean universal war. With Russia in Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor St. Petersburg would cease 
to be the capital. The most natural thing then 
would be to remove the capital to the Black Sea or 
to return to Moscow. To Germany the possession 
of the Baltic Provinces would not have great value, 
either from an economic or a political point of view, 
but her maritime position would be strengthened 
and she would have more room for her agrarian 
colonies. The chief gain would be moral and 
national, for thereby a noble section of the German 
people would be rescued and awakened to a new life, 
and as Catholic Germany would rejoice at the liber- 
ation of the Catholic Poles, Evangelical Germany 
would rejoice at the restoration of the Evangelical 
Baltic Germans. 


THE MILITARY BALANCE. 


With regard to the military relations, ‘Vir 
Pacificus’’ does not think Russia would be in a 
worse position with Poland and Livonia in other 
hands. When Russia voluntarily gives up all claim 
to Eurepe she will at the same time cease to 
threaten Europe and the Western States will cease 
to threaten her. 

England has her share in Turkish territory in 
Egypt. England in Egypt is an interest of European 
peace. With Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Egypt 
England must feel strong enough against Russia in 
the Mediterranean. Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
must remain Turkish and the Sultan must make 
Damascus or Bagdad his capital. Tripoli must go 
to Italy and France must have Morocco and the 
Congo State. Luxemburg should be ceded to Ger- 
many and Metz should be restored to France. 
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WANTED, AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE: 


To Solve the oo Question, Near and 
ar. 
HE Edinburgh Review has a very thoughtful 
article on political and commercial problems 
in Asia, which leads up to an eminently practical 
suggestion. Political decay in Turkey and China 
displays to European enterprise the tempting com- 
mercial bait which Asia contains in the form of 
fresh markets and ample reserves of free labor. 
‘* The superiority of industrial resources belongs to 
the rulers of India and China.’’ India is already 
England’s. She would be unwise. says the writer, 
if she feared a Russo-Chinese arrangement, or tried 
to thwart Russia’s natural desire for an outlet on 
the Pacific. 


THE MAIN OBJECT OF BRITISH POLICY. 


‘The main object to be kept steadily in view is,”’ 
rather, ‘‘some permanent understanding between 
Russia and England.’’ The trend of recent events 
has been adverse to English ascendency in North 
China, but England’s position in Asia is so secure 
that she may still retain her commercial superiority. 
She will have to accustom herself to the unwonted 
risks and responsibilities of a continental kingdom 
surrounded by formidable and not very trustworthy 
powers. The need of securing free access from her 
frontiers to the Chinese interior is urgent. But the 
conclusion of the whole matter is: ‘‘ It is our opinion 
that no durable settlement of the two prominent 
Asiatic questions can be accomplished without some 
general understanding between England and Russia. 
At both ends of the continent Russia’s influence is 
naturally and necessarily predominant. The other 
powers can only back up their demands on the 
Sublime Porte by naval demonstrations in the Dar- 
danelles or along the Levantine seaboard; and it has 
been well observed that ships of war either do too 
little or too much. 

RUSSIA’S POSITION IN ASIA. 

‘* Russia, on the other hand, has a considerable 
army encamped, so to speak, on the very borders of 
Armenia; she could pronounce her decrees and 
superintend their execution; and it is for this ob- 
vious reason that the Sultan listens readily to the 
advice of her ambassador at Constantinople. As 
regards China, the Russian position is similar, 
though not so strong, because it is as yet incomplete. 
Her territory marches for some thousand miles 
with the northern Chinese frontier, in the vicinity 
of the provinces over which the control of the Man- 
chu Emperor is weakest; and it is certain that in a 
few years her Siberian railway will enable Russia 
to threaten Pekin. As on the borders of Asia Minor 
she has a Christian army of like faith with the 
Armenians, so in Central Asia her Turkistani tribes 
are in full sympathy with the Mohammedans of 
Mongolia, their brethren by faith and descent. The 
English fleets sweep the coast of Asia from Aden 
to Singapore; but so long as India is not menaced 
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we may be cautious about challenging the pre- 
potence on land of so mighty an empire. 


FIXING FRONTIERS AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


‘‘The right policy is to see that our paths do not 
cross, and to shape our views toward some con- 
certed action for the solution of the many problems 
that lie in the front of both empires in the East. 
The demarcation by joint commissioners of the 
frontiers of Asiatic states is one great remedy for 
territorial disputes; and thoroughout all the conti- 
nent westward of China and Siam this may be said 
to be already in course of accomplishment. Com- 
mercial treaties, which may be taken to be the next 
step toward pacification, are perhaps more difficult 
to arrange; but the old barriers are breaking down, 
and it is not likely that the Chinese or Japanese 
merchants, who do all the business of the far East, 
will agree willingly to any permanent restrictions 
of the open trade. And whenever the uncertainty 
that at this moment overshadows these countries 
shall have been so far dissipated’ that European 
capital can be freely invested in great railway 
lines of intercommunication, there may be then 
some prospect of having reached a stage at which 
we may look with some hopefulness toward the pros- 
pect of a general political settlement in Asia. 


Another Plea for the Entente. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Two Eastern Questions,”’ 
published in the Fortnightly Review for February, 
the writer, ‘‘ W.,’’ who is a strong advocate of an 
Anglo-Russian alliance, thinks that England lost 
her chance by refusing to intervene with Russia 
against Japan. 

The writer says: ‘‘ Of all the powers Russia is the 
one which competes with us least, and with whom 
we have most in common. She has n» colonial am- 
bition which affects us, and her desire for territorial 
expansion follows well-defined lines, in which there 
are no problems that could not be easily settled be- 
tween us. She divides with us the hegemony of 
Asia, and, like us, she has little interest in the poli- 
tics of the western European continent. Her con- 
cern in the Levant is chiefly religious, and so far as 
it is territorial our position in Egypt renders it easy 
for us to give her every reasonable satisfaction with- 
out imperiling our communications with the East, 
which are the interests we have most at stake in 
that region. She has a strong government whom 
we can trust, and what she has of public opinion is 
not unfavorable to us. In the far East our friend- 
ship is of greater value to her than that of France 
and Germany, for those powers have comparatively 
little influence there, and their effective co-operation 
cannot be relied on because of their preoccupations 
in Europe, while England is comparatively free 
from Continental entanglements and is a great 
Asiatic power. Moreover, Russia could carry France 
with her.in any arrangement she might make with 
us, or at any rate could control French hostility 





toward us; for Russia is necessary to France, while 
France is not absolutely necessary to Russia. On 
the other hand, the anti-Russian feeeling in England 
has no reality about it. It is a superstition with a 
distinct basis of ignorance. The Russian is unknown 
to the average Englishman, and his influence is. 
nowhere felt in English social life. This prejudice, 
too, has visibly decayed of late years, and no one can 
now harbor it quite in the Urquhartian manner 
without risking a suspicion of eccentricity.” 


Russia and Constantinople. 


In the National Review for February Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey sounds what he regards as the true keynote 
of England’s foreign policy, which is the impossibility 
of trusting Germany and the much greater advan- 
tage that is secured by entering into an alliance with 
Russia. Mr. St. Loe Strachey would make no bones 
about the matter. He would change once for all 
with a plunge. There is no half-heartedness about 
him. He would cut the country entirely adrift. 
from all claims of German friendship; and 
come to an agreement with Russia based upon an 
acquiescence in her establishing herself definitely in 
Constantinople. . 

He says: ‘‘ Let us assume, then, that Russia would. 
act on the suggestion that the occupation of Constan- 
tinople would produce no ill will or hostile acts on 
our part. Next we must consider the advantages 
which would accrue to England therefrom. They 
are as follows: 

“1. We should have saved the remains of the 
Armenian race, for a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople would carry with it the occupation of 
Armenia and the northern portions of Asia Minor. 
But this alone would be a result worth many sacri- 
fices. It is our right and our duty to protect the 
Armenians, and if we fail to do so in the end we are 
dishonored as a nation. 

‘*2. We should have helped Russia to satisfy her 
ruling passion, and have done something certainly, 
and probably a great deal, to allay that restlessness. 
which we have found so menacing in Asia. No 
power can expand every way at once, and if Russia 
is engaged in taking over Constantinople and in 
guarding her new acquisition from envious neigh- 
bors on her western flank, we may feel sure she 
will not be anxious to inaugurate any attempt to 
invade India. 

**3. We should have taken the sting out of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, as far as we were con- 
cerned. France and Russia are in alliance because 
they are both dissatisfied with the status quo. If 
Russia were satisfied, at any rate in our direction, 
the alliance would cease to be menacing to us. 

‘*Suppose that Russia could be, and had been, 
satisfied by us on the lines proposed; we might turn 
to France and come also to an understanding with 
her.”’ 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Arnold Forster 
contributes an article on ‘‘ England’s True Foreign 
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Policy,’’ which is certainly not lacking in revolu- 
tionary suggestions. First and foremost, Mr. Forster 
would clear out of Egypt ; secondly, he would with- 
draw from the Mediterranean. Having thus light- 
ened the ship, he would let Russia take Constanti- 
nople, and make an agreement with the United 
States on the basis of a frank recognition of the 
Monroe doctrine. He would increase the navy and 
clap a duty on all food imports coming from countries 
not under the British flag. 


Better Russian than Austrian. 


Canon M. MacColl, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Armenia 
and the Transvaal,’’ in the Fortnightly Review for 
February, devotes his energies to demonstrating his 
old thesis as to the advantages of Russian alliance, 
illustrating it with more or less a gleeful demon- 
stration of the superiority of Russia to Germany as 
an ally. 

He says: ‘‘ Politically and commercially, Russia 
—judging her purely by the rule of self-interest— 
is the one great power, barring perhaps Italy, which 
is least likely to have any desire to harm us if only 
we succeed in convincing her that we have neither 
interest nor wish to harm her. What then is to 


prevent, not an alliance, but a friendly understand- 
ing between us? If the alternative lies between 
Russia and Austria at Constantinople, 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that Austria would be much 
the more dangerous to us, both politically and com- 


mercially. For Austria would mean Germany, and 
Germany has vast ambitions which bode no good to 
England. There are German communities and 
trade interests in Palestine and Asia Minor, and 
when the opportune moment arrives Germany will 
not be slow to claim a potent influence in the distri- 
bution of the Sick Man’s inheritance. It is not for 
nothing that she now throws her powerful sgis 
over the moribund empire of the Turk. Russia and 
France are in close alliance, and the only power in 
Europe which was disposed to put trust in the 
friendship and pacific intentions of Germany has 
now been alienated beyond the reach of any further 
illusions. And the alienation of England means the 
retirement of Italy at no distant date from the 
Triple Alliance. Germany’s great danger then is 
isolation in face of a formidable coalition, with 
England smarting under an unprovoked affront and 
a menace to her empire, and on friendly terms with 
Germany’s adversaries. ”’ 


England and the Franco~-Russian Alliance. 


In the Nineteenth Century M. Francis de Pres- 
sensé, the foreign editor of the Temps, discusses the 
relations between France and England in an article 
which is written in extraordinarily good English for 
a Frenchman, but which hardly possesses the lu- 
cidity and precision that is characteristic of French 
style. M. de Pressensé expresses himself delighted 
at the prospect of an understanding between Eng- 
land, France.and Russia. He says: ‘‘If a treaty is 
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too much against the traditions and the preferences 
of England, well and good; but, at any rate, posi- 
tive, well-considered undertakings from both parties. 
are not to be dispensed with. We do not want a 
free union; between two honest and great nations a 
wedding match is the proper thing, with the se- 
curity of the morrow—even if the possibility of a. 
divorce is contemplated. Nothing is further from 
my mind than an offensive, warlike alliance. On. 
the contrary, it is the peace of the world which 
should be immovably insured. Already the Franco- 
Russian understanding has consolidated it in a cer- 
tain measure, by giving a counterpoise to the all too 
powerful will of a single potentate. What a pros- 
pect for these last years of the century if the two 
great liberal nations of the West, drawing into their 
orbit the great Russian Empire, form the triple alli- 
ance of peace and goodwill ! The world would thrill 
with joy. Mankind would feel itself liberated from 
a nightmare.”’ 


HOW THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION MIGHT 
BE ARBITRATED UPON. 


HE HON. SIR DAVID P. CHALMERS, K.B., 
formerly Chief Justice of British Guiana, con- 
tributes to the Juridical Review for January a pro- 
posal for settling the Venezuelan dispute based on. 
international law. 

He says: ‘‘ I earnestly propose that the solution of 
this question may be found in some species of arbi- 
tration dealing with the whole question in dispute 
on the basis of giving preferential effect to long- 
continued occupation and possession, so far as might 
be juraily established on either side. In taking this 
course both parties would be founding on a sure 
ground of international law. Mr. Olney, indeed, 
asks, ‘ What prescription affecting territorial rights. 
can be said to exist as between sovereign states ?’ 
But authority is very strongly against the validity 
of such a doubt. The leading American interna- 
tional jurist, Wheaton, citing Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vattel, Rutherforth and Calvo, says: ‘ The constant. 
approved practice of nations shows that, by what- 
ever name it be called, the uninterrupted possession 
of territory or other property, for a certain length 
of time, by one state, excludes the claim of every 
other, in the same manner as by the law of nature, 
and the municipal law of every civilized nation, a. 
similar possession by an individual excludes the 
claim of every other person to the article of property 
in question. Whether this general consent 
be considered as an implied contract or as positive 
law, all nations are “equally bound by it; since all 
are parties to it, since none can safely disregard it 
without impugning its own title to its possessions, 
and since it is founded upon mutual utility, and 
tends to promote the general welfare of mankind.’ 

‘in adjusting the terms of an arbitration on the 
line of prescription I would have Great Britain give 
up the ‘Schomburgk line,’ which she herself has 
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never regarded as more than a tentative boundary, 
liable to be more or less varied. Grounds of title of 
a character to aid conjecture rather than positive 
decision would not necessarily be wholly set aside, 
if the parties desired to retain such, but they would 
be subordinated to the paramount one of old and 
continued possession, whenever that was available. 
Veneuela might let her claims founded on the dis- 
covery by Columbus or the like go against our later 
exploitation by Sir Walter Raleigh. It might either 
be left to the arbitrators to fix for themselves, after 
inquiry. the periods to which they would require 
possession to draw back for the purpose of founding 
title, or some period anterior to the dispute might be 
agreed on by the parties as one of the conditions of 
the reference. Probably the former method might 
be preferable. 

‘“‘The arbitrators, after complete inquiry, would 
trace a boundary line, treating occupation. drawing 
back to the requisite period, as a paramount title. 
Where, as in some parts it might not improbably 
happen, no valid occupation of a well defined char- 
acter was established by either party, the arbitrators 
should be empowered to trace the line upon equi- 
table considerations; under reference, for instance, to 
the limits within which each power has- had its 
‘sphere of influence,’ or giving effect to such 
grounds as those advanced by the United States in 
the now almost forgotten dispute respecting the 
‘Oregon territory, such as contiguity of any vacant 
territory to the territories already settled by either 
party, and the facilities possessed by either party 
for beneficially occupying and employing such 
vacant territory. The arbitrators would also give 
attention to the physical indications given by natural 
boundaries. If any question arose as to the change 
of sovereignty under which the British inhabitants 
of any district might be placed, in the event of such 
districts being assigned to Venezuela, the case of any 
of them being desirous of removing might be made 
by an equitable arrangement—such as giving them 
grants of land within British territory, and assisting 
them if necessary in their removal. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


ROFESSOR THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, of 
Yale University, one of the leading authorities 
on international law in the United States, contrib- 
utes to the Forum an article on ‘‘ The President’s 
Monroe Doctrine,’’ gathering up the threads of his 
discourse as follows : ‘‘ The Monroe doctrine is not 
a law ; it binds us to no action ; it was a policy de- 
vised to meet a particular case. That case was the 
forcible substitution of monarchical for republican 
forms of government in American States by Euro- 
pean action. It was an act of self-defense, on no 
other ground justifiable. It was not backed by 
threats of force. 
‘*Mr. Cleveland’s doctrine is an entirely distinct 


one. Under threats, it attempts to settle for them 
the disputed boundary line of two friendly States. 
It virtually asserts the right to pass juagment upon 
any controversy over territorv which an American 
State may have with a European one, and to enforce 
the decision. It is interference in the affairs of an- 
other state which the necessity of self-defense does 
not justify. It is along and dangerous step toward 
that assumption of the headship of this continent 
which Mr. Olmey so tersely describes when he says 
that the United States is ‘ practically sovereign ’ 
throughout America, and that, ‘its fiatis law.’ A 
glorious and happy future this, where the responsi- 
bilities are ours, the profit another’s ; where dreams 
of empire under the guise of a protectorate replace 
peaceful development ; where our own will is our 
only law.’’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
opinions of Hon. David Mills, M.P., Professor of 
International Law in the University of Toronto, 
who writes in the Canadian Magazine, under the 
title, ‘‘The New Monroe Doctrine.’’ He declares 
that international law has been ignored by Messrs. 
Cleveland and Olney : 

“*It is based upon two maxims—that nations are 
mutually dependent—that they are equal. The 
United States deny their applicability to this conti- 
nent. While they claim the right that international 
law bestows in their intercourse with Europe, they 
seek to put all European states upon a footing of in- 
feriority in their intercourse with this hemisphere. 
They undertake to place themselves above the law, 
and Mr. Cleveland and Secretary Olney propose to 
substitute the policy of the President for those rules 
of public law by which the intercourse of all civil- 
ized states is regulated. To such an undertaking 
the rest of mankind will not consent. Wein Canada 
claim to be a part of the British Empire. We claim 
a substantial voice in those international matters 
which specially concern us. The organ through 
which our views and sentiments find expression is 
acreature of municipal law, which concerns only 
ourselves and the parent state. We are here to stay, 
and we claim to have a voice in the political and 
commercial affairs of this continent, for the empire 
of which we are a part is an American no less than 
it isa European power. With our Municipal Con- 
stitution the United States have nothing to do, it 
lies beyond the sphere of international relations, and 
concerns only the people of the British Empire,” 

‘The Monroe doctrine, as explained by President 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney, never had a practical ex- 
istence, and never can have. Neither the House of 
Representatives, nor the President, nor his Secre- 
tary can change the public law of the world. The 
schemes to stay the progress of mankind, by decla- 
rations of public policy at variance with the law of 
nations, are as vain as Mrs. Partington’s attempt to 
check the flow of the tide with her mop. The 
United States cannot acquire pre-eminence by any 
declaration of this kind.”’ 
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THE LIMITS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


R. FLEIDERER contributes to the Juridical 

Review a paper upon the peace question, in 

the course of which he discusses the limitations that 

prevent arbitration from becoming a universal 
panacea for peace. He says: 

‘Tribunals of arbitration for the settlement of 
single disputed points between nations have often 
proved expedient, and their more frequent adoption 
must certainly be welcome. But yet this must 
always be subject to the condition that no State 
must ever be forced to appeal to them, or to submit 
to their verdicts where it has not consented to the 
tribunal. Appeal to them will, of course, always 
be limited to superficial points of dispute about mine 
and thine—for example, the possession of a distant 
colony—or to questions of formal prestige and inter- 
national etiquette, in which no essential life-interest 
of the state is at stake. But the decision whether 
the dispute belongs to that class or not will in every 
instance remain with the nation in question itself, 
since no foreign arbitrator can, on such a question, 
form an adequate judgment, even with the strongest 
desire for impartial justice. And this desire to do 
justice will remain very problematical. For in all 
the more serious collisions of state interests the so- 
called neutral powers will judge of the rights of the 
disputant states more or less from the point of view 
of their own advantage, and will decide accord- 
ingly. Germany especially has for centuries—from 
the Peace of Westphalia to that of Prague—gone 
through such trying experiences of what is to be 
expected from the intervention of other powers that 
it should be cured once for all of all facile unsus. 
pecting confidence on this subject. And then sup- 
pose the nation under consideration should not 
accept the judgment of the arbitrators as just, and 
should not submit to it, who shall compel it to do 
so? Does any one really believe that in this case the 
national alliance which appoints the arbitration—or 
in its place one of its members—would take up 
arms and engage in a dangerous war from pure 
enthusiasm for the ideas of justice and peace ? 

‘** History does not encourage such an idea. When, 
in 1870, France dragged us into war, and the whole 
world was unanimous in moral condemnation of 
this insolent breach of the peace, but not one hand 
was raised for our protection, if we had not in our- 
selves been strong enough to maintain our integrity, 
Europe would certainly have looked on at a fresh 
dismemberment of our fatherland with the same 
calm indifference with which it would have per- 
mitted the same thing to happen so many times 
during the last three centuries. After such experi- 
ences it would truly be unwarrantable frivolity on 
the part of German statesmen were they to look for 
the maintenance of peace for us from the justice 
and energy of a European national Areopagus in- 
stead of from our own strength and preparation for 
war.”’ 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE IN ARMENIA? 


R. H. F. B. LYNCH, writing in the Contem- 
4 porary Review for February on ‘‘ The Arme- 
nian Question: Europe or Russia,.’’ expresses the 
strong preference for European as opposed to Rus- 
sian intervention in the Armenian provinces. 

He says: ‘‘In the first place, the use of force 
becomes a most remote contingency if the voice of 
Russia and the voices of other European powers 
sound in concert upon this question. Secondly, the 
plain object of European intervention is not terri- 
torial aggrandizement, but the maintenance of the 
territorial status quo. Nor again would it be neces- 
sary for any one power to intervene singly, and by 
so doing perhaps to raise the suspicions of the rest. 
In Armenia itself, if the Turkish authorities are by 
themselves incompetent to deal with the present 
aggravated situation, the difficulty might be met by 
the enrollment of a police force recruited from all 
European nations alike.”’ 


WHAT RUSSIAN INTERVENTION MEANS. 


Failing European intervention by force, Russian 
intervention is inevitable, and Russian intervention 
has its consequences. Mr. Lynch says: ‘‘As a 
natural corollary Persia falls to Russia, and a Rus- 
sian fleet rides in the Persian Gulf. Nor is the 
position less commanding if we turn our eyes to- 
ward the west. Erzeroum, the gate of Asia Minor, 
is situated at the head of that great natural passage 
which, branching off into numerous smaller bifur- 
cations, leads westward to the Mediterranean Sea.”’ 


Sepoys for Armenia! 


Of all the proposals that have been made in the 
serious magazines for the settlement of the Arme- 
nian question the most daring is that in Blackwood, 
which proposes that England should garrison Asia 
Minor with Sepoys drawn from her Indian army. 
The writer says: ‘‘ The question whether Indian 
troops might not well take the place for a time of 
the savage hordes whose barbarities are disgracing 
Europe and the age, in reducing the disturbed 
Asiatic provinces to order, is a more delicate ques- 
tion, and yet it is one that well deserves to be con- 
sidered, if the powers would only give Britain that 
credit for singleness of purpose which she is labor- 
ing so hard to deserve.” 


The Sultan’s Greatest Danger. 


Major Conder contributes to the Scottish Review 
for January a well-informed and rather discursive 
description of the state of Turkey. He points out 
that not Armenia alone, but all the Christian prov- 
inces of the Porte, hope to be liberated by European 
aid, while the disaffection of the Moslems of Syria, 
and still more of Arabia, forms a most serious dan- 


ger to Turkish rule. Pending the European resolve 
to settle the Eastern question, the Turk sticks to his 
old policy of government by repression and extor- 
tion. 
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WILL THE TURKISH ARMY REVOLT? 


“The danger of a revolt of the army is the great- 
est that lies before the Turk. As Moslems they can 
be relied on against Christians, but as human beings 
there must be a limit to their powers of enduring a 
condition in which they are not only deprived of 
pay, and unable to earn money for themselves, but 
even deprived of food and sometimes on the verge 
of starvation. A ruler who is unable to feed or to 
pay for the transport of his troops stands in great 
danger of a military revolt, especially among Syrian, 
Albanian and other regiments of non-Turks. The 
Turkish army has proved its fighting powers not 
long since, in spite of treachery and incompetence 
among some of its leaders, but while the greater 
part of the force must be kept locked up in Europe, on 
the northwest frontier of the empire, the presence 
of troops is urgently needed in Armenia and in 
Arabia, and the most pressing question is how they 
can be spared and how they can be sent to such 
remote districts. 


IMMINENT INSURRECTION OF CHRISTIANS. 


‘* Among the subject Christians the Armenians 
alone have so far found courage in despair, in their 
attempt to win freedom from an intolerable double 
tyranny —of Kurdish chiefs and Turkish pashas; 
but if success were in the end to crown their efforts 
the Armenians would not stand alone. The Chris- 
tians of North Syria—Greek or Syrian in creed— 
have many grievances of their own. The more 
fortunate Maronites of the Lebanon province, who 
have a Christian police, and who are keen politi- 
cians, might become inoculated with the idea of 
independence. The flame of fanaticism once lit 
would not distinguish Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians. Any success against the Turks in Armenia 
would lead to insurrection in other provinces. 


‘““THE REAL RULERS OF TURKEY.”’ 


‘‘ Amid so many dangers the danger of Moslem 
disaffection must seem greatest to a Moslem ruler, 
convinced that the European powers are most un- 
willing to proceed to extremities. The attention of 
Russia is turned to the far East, and no power but 
England is really earnest in the Armenian cause, 
this earnestness being confined perhaps mainly to 
religious circles and to Liberal politicians. The real 
rulers of Turkey are not those ministers who are 
moved as pawns in the game, but the secret Dervish 
orders on whom the Sultan relies. They form pow- 
erful organizations bitterly opposed to all Western 
ideas, and perfectly informed through their lower 
initiates of all that goes on in the various provinces 
of the Empire. The realities of government in 
Turkey are very different from its diplomatic ex- 
terior appearances; and the Khalif dominates the 


Sultan. 
‘“THE HAPPIEST OUTCOME.”’ 


“It may be that the Turks will once more assert 
their old predominance over their subjects, since 
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their successor has not yet appeared. The. Arme- 
nians are destined either to work out their own 
future or to perish in the attempt. It is practically 
impossible for Europe to interfere, unless Europe is 
ready to undertake the administration of new 
provinces in Asia. The subject populations are so 
much split up, and have so long been unaccustomed 
to rule themselves, that nothing but anarchy can be 
expected if the Turkish administration is over- 
thrown. The happiest outcome that could be 
expected would be the creation of a new Christian 
province in North Syria or in Armenia, where the 
oppressed might find refuge, and learn by degrees 
to rule themselves, until fit for independent exist- 
ence as a Christian state.’’ 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


HE recent generous concession of the Greek 
Government under which the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens is to have the 
exclusive privilege of excavating on the site of 
ancient Corinth, lends special interest to the de- 
scription of the school, by Annie 8S. Peck, in the 
Lotos. ; 

As is well known, the school is sustained by the 
co-operation of the leading universities and colleges 
of the United States. At present the faculty con- 
sists of a director, Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, for- 
merly of Dartmouth; Charles Waldstein, Ph.D., 
professor of fine arts in Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, and Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, professor of 
Greek in Cornell University. The director and the 
professor of art serve for terms of two years each; 
the professor of Greek for one year. The advan- 
tages of the school are offered gratuitously to grad- 
uates of the colleges which contribute to its support, 
and to other persons by permission of the managing 
committee or resident director. 

‘“‘The number of those who avail themselves of 
these advantages is not large, averaging five or six 
annually, yet the attendance compares favorably 
with that at the similar schools of other nations, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. Now that two 
fellowships have been established, which annually 
confer upon their holders the sum of $600 each, it is 
probable that the number will be slightly increased. 


A SCHOOL SUI GENERIS. 

‘It must not be imagined that this school is simi- 
lar to most others with which we are acquainted; 
that any definite routine of study is prescribed, or 
that there is a large number of electives offered 
from which the student is free to pick and choose. 
On the contrary, each person is supposed to carry 
on his own work independently, according to his 
own aims, purposes and previous knowledge, but 
under the advice and supervision of the director. In 
addition to this, however, advantages in the way of 
lectures and class work of certain kinds are pro- 
vided. It may be a course of lectures on sculpture; 
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an hour each week devoted to the study of inscrip- 
tions; perhaps an hour or two spent in the reading, 
cursory or critical, of some Greek author; some- 
times meetings in the museums where a special 
object or set of objects is the subject of a monograph 
by one of the professors or students. Lectures on 
Epigraphy by Dr. Wilhelm, Director of the Austrian 
Archeological Station, a course on Vases by Dr. 
Gardner of the British School, and a peripatetic 
course on the Monuments and Topography of Athens 
by Dr. Dérpfeld of the German School, were among 
the privileges of the students last year. Still more 
enjoyable are the delightful excursions which are 
frequently taken in company with the director.”’ 

Such places as Eleusis, the seat of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the battlefields of Salamis and Mara- 
thon are visited during the fall and winter, and in 
the spring Dr. Dérpfeld, the highest living authority 
on classical architecture, conducts a tour in the 
Peloponnesus. 

““What arich treat to visit under his guidance 
the palace and tombs at Mykenezx, the palace of 
Tiryns, the theatre at Megalapolis, and Olympia, 
the great storehouse of antiquities, the temples, 
treasuries, stoas, gymnasium, bouleuterion, etc., still 
existing in some measure upon their old founda- 
tions.”’ 

“In addition to this attractive programme there 
are in these days also excavations where the stu- 
dents may get some practical knowledge of how 
such things are conducted, and, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Waldstein or Dr. Richardson, perhaps 
superintend operations for a few days or weeks. 
Then, too, one must learn to speak modern Greek, if 
he has not already done so, and that is no small task, 
since the modern pronunciation is so different. from 
what we have learned as the ancient that at first we 
fail, in some cases, to recognize the most familiar 
words.”’ 

EXCAVATIONS MADE BY THE SCHOOL. 


‘* But enough of the joys and employments of in- 
dividual students ! The achievements of the school 
as a whole may be considered of greater impor- 
tance. In addition to the knowledge and culture 
gained by each individual there are certain tangible 
results of great interest and value. Several volumes 
of valuable papers have been published containing 
monographs on various Greek sites or ancient 
structures, reports of journeys in Asia Minor, with 
valuable inscriptions, and more lately accounts of 
excavations carried on by the school. The annual 
reports of the managing committee give an interest- 
ing summary of the work yearly accomplished, 
while articles from time to time appear in the 
American Journal of Archeology which give de- 
tailed accounts of work in progress or completed. 

‘* The first effort made by the school in the line of 
excavations was in the spring of 1886. An Ameri- 
can gentleman had contributed several hundred 
dollars for that purpose, and great interest in the 
subject was there excited. At that time the ques- 


tion of the construction of the ancient Greek theatre 
was receiving considerable attention, and it was 
deemed desirable, if possible, to throw some light 
upon Professor Dérpfeld’s theory that in the classi- 
cal period there was a real stage for the actors. The 
uncertainty in regard to this subject arises to some 
extent from the fact that most of the theatres were 
reconstructed in the Roman days. It was, however, 
thought that in a rural district like Thoukos, the 
theatre might have escaped transformation, so this 
spot in the neighborhood of Laurion was selected 
for investigation.’’ 

As the evidence reached at Thoukos was not con- 
clusive on this point, excavations were subsequently 
made at Sikyon and at Eretria, and as a result our 
knowledge of the construction of Greek theatres 
was considerably advanced. The view of Dérpfeld 
seemed to receive confirmation. 


IMPORTANT WORK IN ATHENS. 


The most important work of the American School 
has been in the Hersson of Argos. ‘‘ The discoveries 
which have been made here are of the first impor- 
tance, ranking second to none in the last decade save 
those on the Acropolis at Athens. This sanctuary 
was most highly venerated from the earliest period 
of history. The goddess Hera was to Argolis what 
Athena was to Attica, but her chief sanctuary, in- 
stead of being in any city, stood apart, easy of access 
to the dwellers in Mykenex, Tiryns and Argos, who 
alike venerated her as their goddess mother. This 
hieron or sanctuary stands a little south of Mykenz 
on the lower slope of mountains which form the 
eastern boundary of the Argolic plain, overlooking 
this fertile valley and in the distance the blue waters 
of the gulf of Nauplia. Here in the days of Achwan 
glory the Homeric chieftains assembled to swear 
allegiance to Agamemnon, king of men, before their 
departure for Troy. Here still exist the ruins of 
that old Achzean temple, side by side with those of 
the temples erected in the fifth century, B. C., after 
the other had been destroyed by fire. Within the 
last four years the entire inclosure has been care- 
fully excavated, and a number of other buildings 
have been found. Of the later temple built by 
Eupolemus architectural fragments of all sorts re- 
main so that a complete reconstruction of the same 
(on paper) is possible. In elegance it is surpassed 
only by the Erechtheion at Athens. Many frag- 
ments of the temple sculptures have also been 
brought to light, which are of the highest value 
since they bear the same relationship to the great 
Argive sculptor Polycleitos that the sculptures of 
the Parthenon do to Phidias. Among the discover- 
ies of the first season was the beautiful Hera head, 
fortunately almost intact, though one side is so cor- 
roded from lying long in the moist earth that its 
exquisite finish is marred. But the left side of the 
face preserves most of its original beauty, and being 
the first female head discovered of the best period of 
Greek art it has an exceeding value. Its simple and 
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almost girlish beauty is not what we generally 
associate with the goddess Hera, though the type of 
the Farnese Hera is somewhat similar. Bushels of 
smaller objects have been found, for the most part 
belonging to a much earlier period, terra cotta idols, 
bronze statuettes, bronze, lead and silver rings, 
cups, pins, seals, rosettes, gold and silver orna- 
ments, porcelain beads, terra cotta plaques; a vast 
treasure of the primitive or at least the pre-archaic 
period of art. 

‘* A brief account of the first season’s labor was 
published a few months after its completion by Dr. 
Waldstein, who has had the entire charge of these 
excavations at the Herwon. Since that time the 
work has been resumed for a few weeks each spring 
with a force of two hundred men or more, until the 
inclosure was completely excavated in 1895.”’ 

‘*This important work in Argos, which by Mr. 
Habbadias and others has been called a ‘ model ex- 
cavation,’ will throw much light on the history of 
classical and primitive art. Though our school is 
young we may yet congratulate ourselves that it 
has gained a creditable standing and has made 
achievements which are of value to the world and 
confer distinction upon the entire country.”’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AN IDEAL REPUBLIC. 


HE March Cosmopolitan contains the fourth 
chapter of the ‘‘ Brief History of an Ideal 
Republic,’’ which comes from a traveler, Sir Robert 
Harton, who has found this delectable community 
in the heart of Africa. The account of the evils 
which came in Virland before the grand reform are 
continued by the governor in his recital to the trav- 
eler. After a brief discussion of these social and 
economic misfortunes, the narrative is terminated 
for the present with a note from the editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, which announces that ‘‘ Sir Robert ’’ 
has not been heard from for four months, to the 
great anxiety of his friends. 

The Cosmopolitan gives us the benefit of the prin- 
ciples upon which Virland founded its model state, 
and Mr. Walker announces that he is going to sub- 
mit these to the most distinguished men of this land 
with a request for their honest judgment on them, 
and their avplicability to the reform of our own 
social and economic systems. They read as follows: 

‘* The legisiation for the state of Delmar will be 
modeled with a view to insuring the following 
results : 

‘* First. To keep every citizen employed for at 
least six hours each day—this provision being in- 
tended to embrace all classes. 

‘* Second. Todo away with useless employments ; 
that is, those which do not add to the real wealth of 
the state. 

‘*Third. To remove temptations to the acqusition 
of unnecessary riches. This involves the prevention 
of unusual opportunities for control of exchanges, 
of transportation, of sources of mineral supply, and 
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other ways in which undue, unfair, extraordinary 
or excessive profits may be grasped. Having pre- 
vented these, it follows that the principal sources 
whence spring the corruption of legislation would 
be done away with, it no longer being to the inter- 
est of any man to control votes or create a false 
public sentiment. ’”’ 


IS THE HUMAN RACE DETERIORATING ? 


HE eminent statistician, Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S., discusses in the North American Re- 
view the question, ‘‘ Is the Human Race Deteriorat- 
ing?*’ At the close of the eighteenth century 
Malthus alarmed Europe by his theory that popula- 
tion increased too fast for the public welfare. This 
view was successfully impugned by Senior, who 
showed that means of subsistence have a tendency 
to increase faster than population, and the experi- 
ence of the nineteenth century would seem to bear 
out Professor Senior’s dogma. Similarly an impres- 
sion is gaining ground that the nations of the world 
are undergoing serious changes as regards vital 
statistics; that their rates of increase are declining, 
and that in the course of a year these nations will 
come to a standstill, the birth rate and death rate 
becoming equal. 

The statistics which Mr. Mulhall presents show 
that this impression is not well founded. While 
admitting that the main fact relied upon by the 
alarmists, namely, that the birth rate of many of the 
leading nations for the ten years ending 1892 shows 
a marked decline, he shows that they are wrong in 
the inference which they draw from this fact.” Had 
they taken the trouble, he says, to compare birth 
and death rates they would have found that the 
natural increase, that is, the surplus of births over 
deaths, has been much greater among these nations 
during the last ten years than at any previous period 
of which we have statistical returns. In other 
words, the death rates have declined more than birth 
rates. He goes on to say that paradoxical as it may 
seem, a falling birth rate often indicates a rising 
increase of population, emphasizing this statement 
by a comparison of the rates of nine European na- 
tions for the decade 1883-92 with those of 1861-80. 


1861-80. 1883-92. 
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births over deaths rose from 8.8 in the period 1861-80 
to 10.2 in the decade 1883-92; that is to say, from 
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8,800 to 10,200 per million of population. In other 
words, the natural increase of Europe proceeds now 
at 16 per cent. greater speed than in the period 
1861-80. This evident fact disposes of all the asser- 
tions and theories connected with the supposed 
deterioration of the human race. 

Mr. Mulhall gives other tables, setting down the 
facts elucidated from them as follows: 1. The birth 
rates of seven principal European nations have de 
clined notably since 1880. 2. The decline in death 
rates has been still greater, and the surplus of births 
over deaths is not falling, but rising. 3. Some 
nations with a low birth rate have a greater natural 
increase than others with the highest birth rate. 4. 
Marriage rates have declined since 1880, but the 
number of children to a marriage has increased in 
every country except Belgium. 5. The natural 
increase of population has proceeded with greater 
rapidity since 1880 than before. 

Mr. Mulhall thinks there is no reason to anticipate 
any inconvenience from this increased rapidity of 
growth. Under ordinary circumstances an increase 
of population means an increase of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

As regards the United States, Mr. Mulhall gives a 
table to show that the rate of increase of population 
has been steadily declining. This decline can only 
be explained in one of three ways: First, a falling 
off in the number of immigrants as compared with 
population; secondly, a diminution of natural in- 
crease; thirdly, an outflow of population to Europe 
or elsewhere. Comparing the ratio of foreigners to 
population, he finds that so far from any falling off 
or outflow of returning emigrants, the foreign popu- 
lation in 1890 stood at 15 per cent. of the total, having 
never before reached so high a proportion. Turning 
to the question of natural increase, that is, the rise 
in the American-born population from one census 
to the next, he finds that excepting the decade 
1861-70, in which occurred the war for the Union, 
the annual rate of increase of American-born popu- 
lation was about 2314 per thousand, and that in the 
final decade 1881-90 it fell to 174g. Since there are 
no statistics of births and deaths for the United 
States, it is not easy to ascertain the cause for this 
decline. Mr. Mulhall gives figures to show that the 
overcrowding of population in cities is unfavorable 
to children, but does not hold this evidence conclu- 
sive, since European nations have had in like man- 
ner a rapid growth of urban population, and their 
rate of increase is nevertheless ascending. More- 
over, notwithstanding the decline, the ratio of 
children in the United States is higher than in 
European countries. 

Mr. Mulhall concludes by making a forecast of 
the population of the United States for the census 
year 1910 compared with 1880-90. 

1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
White Americans.... 36,829,000 45,902,000 56,020,000 68,400,000 


Colored population.. 6,647,000 7,470.008 8,360,000 9.400,000 
Foreigners. y 9,250,000 10.720,006 12,200,000 


OGRE: « o'n40\cacees 50,156,000 62,622,000 75,100,000 90,000,000 
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‘The area of the United States, excluding Alaska, 
is just 3,000,000 square miles; the average density of 
the New England states is 71 inhabitants to the 
square mile, so that it may be said that the Union 
could easily support 210,000,000 souls, or three times 
its present population. 

‘* Meantime other vast fields are opening to invite 
immigrants. Canada, Brazil, Spanish America and 
Australia are each of them larger than the United 
States. Each of them could find room for 200,000,000 
settlers, which shows that there is no motive to fear 
that the world will be overcrowded for many cen- 
turies to come.”’ 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS. 
A Glowing Review of Victoria’s Reign. 


Y next autumn, if all goes well, Queen Victoria 

will have reigned longer than any previous 

British monarch. The year which is to be thus 

honored is opened in the Edinburgh Review with an 

article on the reign of the queen. It is a brilliant 

retrospect, fitted to awaken a deep imperial patriot- 
ism and to confirm a passionate faith in progress. 

HOW THE EMPIRE HAS GROWN. 

The population and area of the British Empire 
have immensely extended. ‘‘ There are seventy-five 
people living in these islands now for every fifty 
who were alive when the queen came to the 
throne; ’’ 275,000 square miles have been added—a 
territory larger than Austria—in India; 80,000 
square miles—a space as vast as Great Britain—in 
the rest of Asia; 200,000 square miles—a region as 
large as Germany—in South Africa, and in East 
Africa 1,000,000 square miles—or about half the ex- 
tent of European Russia. British possessions in 
North America and in Australasia cover one-ninth 
of the earth’s dry land. Canada has been politically 
reorganized and translated from rebellion to dis- 
tinguished loyalty. Constitutional self-government 
has been given to Australasia, which may count on 
an expansion in the next century similar to that of 
the United States in this. The British Empire now 
embraces an area of 8,500,000 square miles, or, if 
the subordinate Indian States and the possessions of 
the African companies be included, of 10,000,000 
square miles. It contains a population of some 350,- 
000,000 people. Nearly one person out of every four 
on the earth owes allegiance, directly or indirectly, 
to the queen. Its area is larger than that 
of Russia. It is very doubtful whether 
China, populous as she is, supports so many people 
as the British Empire.” 


THE REIGN OF STEAM AND ELECTRICITY. 

‘* When the queen was born it was literally true . 
that man could not travel faster than the Pharaohs.’’ 
The first of the great trunk lines—that between 
London and Birmingham—was not opened till 1838. 
A third-class railway ride in 1844 from London to 
Exeter took sixteen hours anda half. In 1842 there 
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were only 18,000,000 passengers. Now there are 
900,000,000, eight out of nine of whom are third- 
class. The mileage of railways is now 20,000, and 
their capital has sprung from $275,000,000 to $5,000, - 
000,000. At the queen’s accession steam navigation 
of the Red Sea and of the Atlantic was ‘‘ proved ”’ to 
be impossible. In 1838 the Sirius and the Great 
Western crossed the Atlantic. The Sirius, of 700 
tons and 320 horse-power, took eighteen days from 
Cork to New York. The Campania, of 12,000 tons 
and 30,000 horse-power, does it now in a little over 
five. 

The commercial navy of the empire totaled in 1840 
23,000 vessels, almost all of wood, and 2,800,000 
tons, including 770 steam vessels, of 87,000 tons; but 
in 1894 numbers 21,000 vessels, most all of iron and 
steel, and nearly 9,000,000 tons, of which 6,000,000 
tons go by steam. Electric telegraph had not been 
developed when the queen came to the throne. The 
first year of her reign was the first of the electric 
telegraphy. The Channel cable was only laid in 
1851, the Atlantic cable in 1866. Since 1870, when 
the telegraphs were taken over by the British Gov- 
ernment, the number of inland messages has risen 
from 10,000,000 to more than 70,000,000 a year. Then 
it was one wire, one message, at eighty words a 
minute. Now six messages can travel by one wire 
at a speed of 600 words a minute. And the tele- 


phone has come in to relieve the telegraph. Postage 
in 1837 cost fourpence a letter from London to 
Windsor, to Edinburgh thirteen pence; and only 
100,000,000 letters and 70,000,000 newspapers were 


sent in the year in the United Kingdom. Now 
3,000,000,000 postal missives are sent yearly, of 
which 1,800,000,000 are letters. 

Exports and imports combined amounted in 1837 
to about $700,000,000; in 1894 to more than $3,400,- 
000,000. Then 1,200 articles were subject to customs 
duty; now less than one dozen. 


ARE THE PEOPLE BETTER OFF ? 


But ‘‘ are the people better off than they were in 
1837?’ In 1842 every cent of the income tax raised, 
exclusive of Ireland, $3,500,000,000; now it brings in 
(inclusive of Ireland) $11,250,000. Probate duty 
was paid on $250,000,000 in 1838; in 1894 on $820,- 
000,000. While the population has increased by 50 
per cent., the wealth of the country has trebled. 
Agriculture has not advanced like other industries; 
but land in Great Britain assessed under Schedule 
B stood at $230,000,000 a year in 1842, and in 1894 
was not less, but slightly more. 

Paupers in England and Wales numbered, in 1839, 
1,137,000, and in 1842 1,429,000, but now only 800,- 
000; with a population nearly doubled there are only 
two paupers for every three at the queen’s accession. 

The poor lived in cellars and had none of the 
modern means of access to the country. The few 
parks were closed to them. ‘‘ A man in laborer’s 
clothes was not allowed to enter St. James’s Park.”’ 
‘*One house in every ten in Glasgow in 1838 was a 
spirit shop.”’” No wonder that in 1837 committals 
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in England and Wales numbered 23,600; in 1893 
there were 12,300. 

The convict population in 1833 was 50,000; by 
1893 it had falien to 4,345 prisoners and perhaps 
2,000 ticket-of-leave men. In 1837 there was no 
effective police force anywhere in Great Britain 
save in London. 

Then the lower orders were seething with discon- 
tent, breaking out into riots and Chartism.- But 
now ‘universal content has succeeded universal 
agitation.’’ Wages are higher. The necessities and 
luxuries of the poor are cheaper. Legislation has 
regulated conditions of labor and has compelled 
sanitation; and the free library is coming to be 
almost universal. 

The first annual grant made by the State for edu- 
cation dates from 1839. Then the grant was $150,- 
000; now it is $45,000,000. ‘‘ In 1850 one child out 
of every 89 people was at school, but one person out 
of every 20 was a pauper and one out of every 700 
was a criminal. In 1890 one child out of every eight 
was at school, but only one person out of every 36 
was a pauper and only one person out of every 2,400 
was committed for trial. Social difficulties are 
grave, but decreasing. When the queen came to the 
throne economic opinion recognized but one god— 
self-interest, and Adam Smith as his prophet. Now 
the prevailing tendency has registered itself in the 
word “ altruism.”’ 

IS IT A REIGN OF MEDIOCRITY ? 


It may be objected that life is being reduced to a 
dead level of mediocrity. But genius has hitherto 
often begun low down in the scale, and the greater 
advantages now within reach of the poor will only 
facilitate the rise of genius. And is the nation 
ceasing to produce great men? The only sure test— 
that of survival—cannot be applied to contempo- 
raries. And great men are alwaysrare. In archi- 
tecture we have produced Houses of Parliament, the 
Thames embankment, and most of the bridges over 
the Thames. And would the fifty best works of 
Victorian art compare unfavorably with the master- 
pieces of previous ages? In literature Macaulay, 
Hallam, Grote and Froude redeem history, as 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot and 
Dickens redeem fiction, and Wordsworth and Ten- 
nyson poetry from the charge of mediocrity. 

** An age which has done more to dominate nature 
and to explain nature than all the preceding cen- 
turies cannot rightly be charged with inferiority of 
intellect.”” The right of inquiry has been vindi- 
cated. Yet the progress of free thought ‘‘ has not 
been followed by any decline in religious fervor.’ 
‘* More money has been raised for church building, 
church extension, church endowment and missionary 
effort, both at home and abroad, than at any pre- 
vious period of our history.”’ 

The reviewer concludes, Pearson and Nordau not- 
withstanding, that the history of the last sixty years 
is a history of progress, not of decline, and there is 
no proof that the progress has suffered check. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


N the Forum, Sir Edwin Arnold, writing on 
‘* Victoria, Queen and Empress,”’ tell of one of 
his earliest and most distinct boyish recollections 
of the ruling Sovereign of England. It was of ‘‘ the 
proclamation of Her Gracious Majesty as Queen 
Victoria.’’ He says: ‘‘I was a child about four or 
five years old, and was being led by my nurse 
through the streets of a provincial town where we 
lived, when suddenly a troop of yeomenry cavalry, in 
what seemed to my young eyes most gorgeous and 
dazzling military array, came loudly and grandly 
riding along the causeway. At the corner of the 
road they halted ; the trumpeters blew a martial 
fanfare ; the officers drew their swords, which shone 
gallant and bright in the sun of that glad day of 
June ; and next, some imposing personage in the 
calvacade—an elderly officer—recited from a paper 
certain sonorous words, of which I then understood 
but few, although I know now that what the silver 
headed colonel said was approximately this : 


‘‘Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to call to his 
mercy our late Sovereign Lord, King William the Fourth, 
of blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the im- 
perial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the high and 
mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria, it is therefore here 
published and proclaimed that the high and mighty 


Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by the death of 
the late Sovereign of happy memory, become our only law- 
ful and rightful liege, lady Victoria, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith. To whom let all‘there- 
fore acknowledge faith and constant obedience, with all 
hearty and humble affection ; beseeching God, by Whom 
Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Princess 
Victoria with long and happy years to reign over us. God 
save the Queen !”’ 


Such were the historical sentences only a portion 
of which found their way to my childish mind that 
June morning in the year 1837, mightily emphasized 
to the small boy’s wandering thoughts by the echo 
of big guns fired from the ships and forts on the 
river. Of the famous doings in London on that 
great occasion little or no echo reached our quiet 
town at the time. I did not know—and probably 
could not have understood—how the young Queen 
came out into the balcony from the window of the 
Presence Chamber at St. James’s Palace, between 
Lords Melbourne and Landsdowne, and was hailed 
with thunderous cheers by vast crowds of her peo- 
ple ; and how she was observed to shed tender and 
wistful tears at the moment of that great spectacle. 
When she retired to her mother’s apartment, 
being proclaimed Sovereign, she held that conversa- 
tion and made that request of which the world 
afterward heard with se much sympathy. 

‘“‘I can scarcely believe, mamma, thatI am really 
Queen of England. Can it indeed be so ?’ 

‘** You are really Queen, my child,’’ replied the 
Duchess of Kent ; ‘listen how your subjects still 
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cheer your name in the streets and cry to God to 
bless you.’ 

***TIn time,’ said Her Majesty, ‘I shall perhaps 
become accustomed to this too great and splendid 
state. But, since I am Sovereign, let me as your 
Queen have to day my first wish—let me be quite 
alone, dear mother for a long time.’ And that day 
Victoria passed the first hours of her reign on her 
knees, praying to Heaven for herself and her peo- 
ple, with supplications innocent and noble, which 
have surely been heard.”’’ 


WHAT UNIONISTS MUST DO FOR IRELAND. 


66 NGLAND’S Opportunity in Ireland ”’ is the 

title given by the Quarterly Review to its 
most important paper. The author quotes Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s promise of a just and generous policy to 
Ireland in promoting industrial and material 
development and emphasizes the moral responsi- 
bility of the predominant partner for the condition 
of the lesser isle. He ridicules the prospect of Ire- 
land’s conversion to Unionism within half a dozen 
years, but points out that the decisive direction 
given to Irish history by Strafford, Cromwell and 
William ITI. was in each case the work of a period 
shorter than the legal life of Parliament. He does 
not anticipate an era of turbulence in Ireland. ‘‘ The 
Irish genius for politics is unequal, as a rule, to 
more than one agitation in a generation.’’ Peace is 
probable and prosperity is reviving. There is a 
chance for initiating sound projects of social amel- 
ioration. 

Parliament will have to deal next session with 
both land and education questions. But “‘ as regards 
the Land bill, no great difficulty should be found in 
arranging for such a modification of Mr. Morley’s 
measure of 1895 as will satisfy the fair claims of the 
tenants and the justice of the case. 


AGRICULTURE AND ITS ACCESSORIES. 


The problem before the Government is to make 
Irish agriculture more profitable, and to develop its 
subsidiary and cognate industries. The success of 
the Irish Industries Association and of the Congested 
Districts Board is taken as a good augury. The 
association, formed in 1892, has saved the lace-mak- 
ing industry from ruin by opening centres of in- 
struction and supplying suitable designs, and pro- 
viding a new market. It has similarly and success- 
fully helped on the hand-weaving industry of 
Donegal and Mayo. It has shown the value and the 
need of industrial education. The national schools 
turn out clerks and politicians, instead of artisans 
and agriculturists. Only criminal and pauper 
children have been technically instructed. The 
Government must set as much store by industrial 
education as by purely literary instruction. The 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society has united 
men of opposite creeds and politics and has succeeded 
in promoting co-operation in farming industries. 
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May it ripen into a permanent and national Cham- 
ber of Agriculture ! 
WANTED, A BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The departments of state involved in a fostering 
agricultural policy are too many and various for the 
work. ‘‘ The creation of a Board of Agriculture, 
or, as we should prefer to call it, a Board of Agri- 
culture and Industry, supported as it is by a con- 
sensus of opinion, both practical and political, and 
indorsed by every section of the Irish press, is, 
however, still more desirable for the help which an 
efficient department could give to the policy of 
fostering the industries allied to farming. What is 
really required is that the whole of rural Ireland 
should receive such sympathetic and intelligent 
supervision as the Congested Districts Board affords 
to the backward districts of the West.”’ 


RAILWAYS AND REAFFORESTATION. 


The proposals of the Allport Commission for the 
amalgamation of existing railway companies and 
their control by a railway commission ought to be 
given legislative effect. Railways which will not 
pay commercially should be laid down by the Gov- 
ernment where districts could be eventually the 
better developed. The destruction of Irish forests 
waits to be remedied. ‘‘ There is no doubt that of 
the five million acres of waste land in Ireland, at 
least half might be usefully planted ’’ with trees. It 
would improve the climate and, as in Scotland, make 
the scenery more attractive to tourists. 


A LARGE ORDER. 


To recapitulate: ‘‘ A summary of our suggestions 
embraces the creation of a Board of Agriculture and 
Industry, armed with the powers and charged with 
the duties now distributed among a number of de- 
partments; an extension of the powers and resources 
of the Congested Districts Board, which might be 
affiliated to the new department; the provision of 
an effective system of industrial education; the 
encouragement of extensive forestry operations in 
the barren waste lands of the West; the further 
development of light railways, and the reorganiza- 
tion through state intervention of the Irish railway 
system; and such an arrangement of the respective 
duties of the Viceroyalty and the Chief Secretary- 
ship as will make it possible that the functions of the 
Viceroy should be undertaken by a member of the 
royal family. With some of these questions it is 
certain that the Government will attempt to deal; 
and it is earnestly hoped that Parliament and the 
nation will treat the proposals of ministers in no 
niggard or pedantic spirit.” 


THE THIN END OF A LARGER ORDER. 


The Review is careful to say it has eschewed all 
contentious topics, and adds significantly: 

‘*We have omitted the subject of private bill 
legislation, as possibly trenching in some aspects on 
the Home Rule controversy; though we are inclined 
to hold that both in Scotland and Ireland enterprise 
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is often hampered by the prohibitive cost of promot- 
ing bills at Westminster, and that a reform of the 
system under which matters manifestly of purely 
local concern are referred to London should not long 
he delayed.”’ 


IRRIGATION IN THE ARID LANDS. 


PAPER in the March Century, by Mr. W. E. 
Smythe, entitled ‘‘ Ways and Means in Arid 
America,”’ describes, among other phases of that 
much discussed question of irrigation, the small in- 
dividual pumping plants which are made possible 
in the plains of Kansas where constant winds keep 
the mills in active operation and the reservoirs 
always full of water. These turbines are located 
on the highest points of each farm. They constantly 
turn the water into the reservoirs, which is kept and 
drawn off as irrigation purposes require. This plan 
precludes entangling alliances with companies or 
co-operative associations and allows each farmer to 
absolutely control his own water supply. The 
initial cost of a plant, exclusive of the labor of con- 
structing the reservoirs and ditches, is $200, anda 
plant is sufficient to furnish water for ten acres ; in 
other words, ‘‘ the farmer pays $20 an acre for a 
perpetual guaranty of sufficient rain to produce 
good crops, with an annual cost of $2 for maintain- 
ing the system.”’ 

This plan has given rise to a great number of 
small five, ten, and twenty acre farms in Kansas, 
where of necessity intensive methods of cultivation 
have come into play, and the farming is more closely 
analogous to European agriculture than in any 
other region in the United States. 

At present this system of farming obtains only in 
the river bottoms of Kansas, but it is thought the 
methods can be carried to the uplands as well, and 
also to the lands of Dakota and Nebraska. The 
prospects of thousands of settlers depend upon this 
question, and, as Mr. Smythe says, ‘‘ their interest 
is shared by thousands of investors in Eastern States 
and foreign countries, who own mortgage deben- 
tures issued upon these dry farms. The aggregate 
sum of these mortgages is tens of millions of dol- 
lars. In 1899 only fifteen hundred farms were irri- 
gated in this district, but the results of the move- 
ment have been chiefly developed during the last 
five years. The next national census will reveal an 
enormous increase of the industry on the plains.”’ 


THE HIGHEST FORM OF IRRIGATION. 


These individual plants are not only limited at 
present by geological peculiarities, but in no case 
are they the most economical method of distributing 
water. In Southern California, where the climate 
is so ideal and water so scarce, the need for making 
the precious fluid go the longest way reaches its 
height. The water is sought for in mountain tun- 
nels and in the beds of streams, and to obviate 
seepage the steep and narrow ditches are cemented 
on the bottom, and even steel pipes and wooden 
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flumes areemployed. The soil receives its necessary 
drink from small furrows run between the trees or 
rows of vegetables, the ground first hgving. been 
evenly graded on the face of each slope. The idea 
is to saturate the ground uniformly in each direc- 
tion so as to reach the roots of each tree or plant. 
‘‘The stream is small and creeps slowly down the 
furrow to the end of the orchard, where any surplus 
is absorbed by a strip of alfalfa, which acts like a 
sponge.”’ 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF IRRIGATION. 

Mr. Smythe points out that the irrigating methods 
of farming naturally tend to lead agriculturists into 
association, and that in each important instance 
where methods of irrigation have been brought into 
the arid lands this tendency has materialized in a 
very marked fashion. The smaller farms, the closer 
proximity of houses, the greater unity of interests, 
and the better opportunity to realize the advantages 
accruing from the union of capital made such colonies 
as Riverside and Anaheim not only possible, but in- 
evitable. As to the actual accomplishments of irri- 
gating methods, Mr. Smythe reminds us that very 
little can be conveyed by stating the mere number 
of mil‘ions of acres noW under irrigated cultivation 
in the West. But as far as statistics go we learn 
that even in 1890 not far from a quarter of a million 
of people were getting their living directly from 
irrigated land, while the total population of the 
region. was between four and five millions. The 
writer goes on to describe in detail the regeneration 
of such deserts as the Pecos Valley in the extreme 
southeastern quarter of New Mexico, where the 
parched soil has given place to beautiful healthful 
fields, orchards and gardens ; and Nevada, where 
the vast reaches of alkaline dust have been super- 
seded by fountains, green fields, tall trees, and 
blooming flowers ; the San Joaquin Valley, where 
great private estates, one of which amounted to 
400,000 acres, have been divided into numberlesss 
small farms, watered from the winter snowfall in 
the Sierras. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF IRRIGATION. 


Mr. Smythe’s imagination goes much further than 
the mere material rewards which he believes the 
principle of irrigation has for wage earners. He 
says : ‘‘ The essence of the industrial life of arid 
America is its democracy. It is founded upon the 
economic independence of the family unit. It re- 
verses the percentages of landownership and ten- 
antry which prevail among the industrial workers 
of great cities and factory towns. Within its own 
territory at least it tends largely to abolish the 
wage-earning system and to develop a great class of 
people who work directly for themselves. This 
body of self-employers receive all the fruit of their 
labor. They take it from the soil and consume it 
upon their tables, or receive it in payment for sur- 
plus products, or it is deposited to their credit in 
the enhanced value accruing to their property—a 
bank that never breaks. 
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“ As this class rises in numerical importance with 
the inevitable expansion of the national population, 
it will project new and potent influences into Ameri- 
can politics, industry, and society. The tendency 
of these influences is already clearly apparent. They 
contend for a higher standard of living for average 
people. They seek it in a more general landowner- 
ship, in the industrial independence of communities, 
in commercial association, in social brotherhood.’’ 





THE FRENCH ROADMAKERS. 


¢¢ TN France you are always on the highway ; 

there seem to be no byways,’’ says Mrs. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood in the March Atlantic. 
Her subject is ‘‘ French Roads,’’ and she manages 
to get in a good deal of enthusiasm in the course of 
her pleasant travel sketch, for the superior high- 
ways of Europe. These ubiquitous highways were 
the creation of Napoleon, who wanted good foot- 
way for his marching troops. Before him France 
was as muddy as New Jersey or Virginia, and might 
well have had for its capital a city whose name be- 
ing translated was ‘‘ mud town.”’ 


THREE KINDS OF HIGHWAYS. 


‘‘ Though all roads look alike in France, there are 
three kinds, national, departmental, and communal. 
The national road is made by government, and the 
departmental by departments, while two or three 
villages which form a commune or canton unite to 
maintain the various cross-tracks which intersect 
them. Taxes are distributed for this purpose. We 
are never entirely happy. France has perhaps the 
best roads in the world, but she grumbles at the 
burden of their support.”’ 

“No trifling sum can be required to keep toll-free 
streets, macadamized and almost dustless, so graded 
and smoothed that one horse can draw a mountain- 
ous van along their surface, and to maintain them 
to the remotest edges of the provinces. Across the 
Beauce, that vast green prairie, the perfect road- 
ribbons stretch at intervals. Everywhere a constant 
patrol is kept over the public work. You can trace 
a distant road by its double line of poplars, standing 
like slim plumes. Thought is taken for the irriga- 
tion of the trees, also, in a land where drought is 
almost unknown. A small channel, paved with 
stones, conducts the rainfall to a depressed basin 
left around the roots of each tree. 

‘* By graded I do not mean monotonously level 
roads. They wind up hill and down valley, but the 
bed is generally lifted some feet above the country 
surface. Red soil or clay whiteness of the north or 
the south is cloven by an omnipresent causeway of 
powdered flint. At intervals of a few kilometers 
along the way small stone tool-houses are set. And 
oblong piles of beaten stone, familiar to an Ameri- 
can eye, are supplemented by a stranger sight, an- 
other proof of the thrift of France ; cords of black 
blocks, pressed from coal waste, stand ready to feed 
the steam roller.”’ 
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‘‘Whenever there is a junction of railway and 
French road it is the people’s thoroughfare which 
has the right of way. Trains pass through culverts 
beneath the undisturbed rider, or wheelman, or 
walker. Or, if there is a surface crossing, gates are 
shut and locked on each side of the dangerous track 
five minutes before the passing of a train, and 
opened directly after. Some steady old peasant is 
usually the gatekeeper, and he is an autocrat when 
he has once barred the thoroughfare ; no bribe will 
induce him to let you run any risk upon it. Ameri- 
cans, used to skipping across surface rails, with 
their lives, so to speak, in their teeth, are touched 
by all these precautions taken to save human 
slaughter. 

‘‘The sides of a French road are kept shaven 
green and smooth like a lawn, except on rugged 
ridges like that of Fontainebleau, where one can 
wade from the beaten track knee-deep in fern and 
heather. There the natural glory of elm and oak 
arches is seen, making arcade beyond arcade for the 
traveler. 

‘* Loches upon its height has steep streets ; but so 
smoothly are they perfected that cochers drive over 
them horses attached to heavy cabs by nothing but 
yokes and rope traces. Even the streets of Greux 
and Domremy are swept like a floor. When an 
_ American sees in remote corners of the French re- 
public these thoroughfares, cleared of litter, tended 
by laborers, fringed with plumed tree-tips, drained 
to irrigate the greenery alongside, and remembers 
the bottomless ways through which his countrymen 
flounder of an open winter or wet summer, the an- 
nual disfigurement with scrapers by which rural 
people work out their poll-tax, and the indifference 
of a rich nation to its bestial mire, he is filled with 
wrath and envy, and taxes become no consideration 
at all.’’ 

THE VALUE OF FRANCE’S ROADS. 


Our statisticians, who calculate how much the 
farmers of a state would save if they had decent 
roads to haul over, will do well to reinforce their 
threatened figures with notes from the actual state 
of affairs in so handsomely a roaded country as 
France. Mrs. Catherwood concluding : 

‘‘The value of France’s great system of macad- 
amized streets can hardly be estimated. "Wherever 
Roman roads could be incorporated into the modern 
it has been done. It is probable, taxes or no taxes, 
that the nation would part with many another 
precious thing before it would let these highways 
fall to decay. 

**T once saw an English laborer, between Leam- 
ington and Stratford-on-Avon, sweeping the road 
with a besom, until no dust was left to be moistened 
by rainfall ; and I thought of ankle-deep winter 
slush on Broadway, of snow which accumulates so 
quickly’ in Boston’s narrow streets, and the broad 
muddy crossings of Chicago. The people of the Old 
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World have not long been perfectly served by these 
arteries of travel. Last century saw England a 
quagmire in many places. The early part of this 
century found matters no better. Of all civilized 
countries, the United States continues to maintain 
the most savage highways. 

‘Orleans, after a rainfall, is as clean as a fresh- 
washed dish, and you will scarcely stain a sandal in 
the crooked streets of Tours. The cleaning and 
flushing of Paris have been noticed by every trav- 
eler. It cost the Old World many plagues to learn 
the lesson of good national housekeeping ; but no 
scrap of paper, or heap of dust, or litter of animal 
refuse is now left unnoticed on its tracks.’’ 





ELECTRIC RAILWAY PROGRESS IN 1895. 


REVIEW of the progress made in the electric 
railway field during 1895 is presented in the 
Street Railway Review of Chicago. 

** Probably the most notable feature has been the 
use of electricity for heavier traffic than ever before 
and the invasion of a field heretofore occupied almost 
entirely by steam. The most notable instance of this 
is the Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad of 
Chicago, with which our readers ought by this time 
to be tolerably familiar. The road was started in 
May and has been in very successful operation ever 
since, taking care of a very heavy traffic with prac- 
tically no interruptions. The exact saving over 
steam service has not been made public, but it is 
very considerable and the absence of locomotives has 
unquestionably attracted much summer traffic that 
would not otherwise have come. The Lake Street 
Elevated Railroad of this city is also changing its 
motive power to electricity. 

‘* Another important invasion of the steam loco- 
motive was that on the Nantasket Beach branch of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
near Boston. As indicating a probable line of future 
development this little road is of great interest. 
There are a number of places on nearly every great 
steam railroad system where it is desirable to haul 
a large number of short passenger trains at brief in- 
tervals. Now numerous short trains at short inter- 
vals can be taken care of by electricity with much 
greater economy than with steam. The greatest 
economy with steam demands that traffic be bunched 
in a few long trains. This latter kind of service is 
not suitable for suburban business, so that steam 
roads not adopting electric traction for surburban 
trains will be forced to drive away surburban patron- 
age by infrequent service, or maintain a frequent 
service at a poor economical advantage. Electricity 
on the Nantasket Beach road was installed as an ex- 
periment by the great company owning it, and the 
result has been all that was anticipated. Traffic has 
increased greatly and other portions of the system 
will be electrically equipped in the near future for 
handling suburban traffic.’’ 

** Another piece of work that is of interest, al- 
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though it represents more what can be accomplished 
in a few isolated cases rather than the beginning of 
any great revolution in railway practice, is that in 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tunnel at Baltimore. 
-The novel features of this installation are the use of 
very heavy electric locomotives and special overhead 
work suited to the conducting of the tremendous 
volume of current necessary to operate such ma- 
chines. The tests there have demonstrated that 
whatever may be the financial obstacles in the way 
of electricity on steam trunk lines, there are no 
electrical or mechanical difficulties of any account. 
LONG DISTANCE TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 

“The next advance of general importance in 
electric railway work this year was the increase in 
the number of plants transmitting power long dis- 
tances for railway purposes. At Sacramento, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore., power has been transmitted at 
high pressure (twenty miles in the case of Sacra- 
mento and fourteen miles in the case of Portland) 
from water power. Another long distance trans- 
mission of still greater importance is that at Lowell, 
Mass., where the Lowell & Suburban Street Railway 
transmits power fifteen miles at 5,000 volts from its 
central steam plant to a sub-station. This is the first 
case in the world of a transmission of this kind from 
an electric railway steam plant.”’ 

“Several long interurban roads with heavy road- 
bed and rolling stock have been built, among which 
are the Niagara Falls & Buffalo Electric Railway, 
the Waukesha Beach Electric Railway and the Ni- 
agara Falls and Lewiston Railway. These are all 
built for speeds of thirty to forty miles per hour. 

‘*Most gratifying progress has been made with 
the problem of electric street car brakes. Air brakes 
have been greatly improved and are doing - good 
service; several good forms of friction brakes have 
been put on the market. The General Electric 
Company has vigorously taken up the matter of 
electric brakes and with its present prestige and 
commercial position will probably do considerable 
along this line that the companies heretofore inter- 
ested in such devices could not. Modifications of 
the common hand brake have been put forward also 
which add greatly to its efficiency.”’ 

‘“*The mail cars run on prominent lines in several 
of the largest cities have all proved highly satisfac- 
tory to the department, and the coming year will 
witness a large expansion of this service.”’ 


In the Yale Review Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey 
contributes an important paper to this number on 
‘An Interoceanic Canal, from the Standpoint of 
Self-Interest,’? in which he vigorously opposes any 
attempt at national control of the Nicaragua enter- 
prise. In the policy of ‘‘ hands-off,’ in Professor 
Woolsey’s view, we shall enjoy ‘‘ peace with honor,’’ 
and a growing trade, while the military and naval 
establishments ‘of to-day will be sufficient and the 
general protection and guarantee of the canal will 
be afforded commerce. 
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REBUILDING THE LONDON SLUMS. 


N the March Century Mr. Edward Marshall, who 
is the Secretary of the New York Tenement 
Commission, gives an extremely valuable and sug- 
gestive account of what London has just been doing 
to utterly eradicate and replace the worst slum 
centres of her three poorest parishes—Whitechapel, 
Bethnal Green and Shoreditch. These grisly dis- 
tricts have each their own peculiarities. White- 
chapel is celebrated on every continent as the scene 
of mysterious and frightful crimes, Shoreditch is 
the nursery of prize-fighters, while Bethnal Green 
places its faith in drunkenness as a claim for fame. 
‘The poverty of all three isextreme. There are no 
morals, and the population is most largely English, 
unlike our own slum mélange of Italians, Poles and 
Jews. The men of these districts are unskilled 
laborers, who work when they absolutely have to, 
and get drunk whenever they can. Even the babies 
are given whiskey and gin to quiet them by their 
drunken mothers, and women drink at the bars on 
even terms with the men. The tenements them- 
selves were small and old, redolent with unpleasant 
smells and death-dealing filth. 


THE SLUMS PROPER. 


In the centre of thisregion there existed until 1891 
‘‘asmall area of fifteen acres, wherein all the evils of 
East London seemed to concentrate and fester. 
There were seven hundred and thirty tiny rookeries 
in this small area, and their dilapidation ‘was unique. 
Many of them from long standing on soft earth, 
without firm foundations, had sunk until in one 
instance the ground floor was eighteen inches below 
the level of the street. This helped to save the area 
from fire, the houses being reported as ‘ too damp to 
burn.’ The area between the streets was almost 
entirely covered by the wretched buildings, and the 
twenty streets themselves dwindled from a width 
of twenty-eight feet to mere passages between un- 
stable walls.’’ It is not surprising to hear that in 
this central district of poverty there was an average 
death rate of 40 per thousand during two years, 
while the average of London as a whole was only 
18.8 per thousand. No less than one hundred and 
seven rooms had five or more tenants each. The 
frightful situation was the growth of a century. 
Mr. Marshall tells us that it is, however, worse 
than New York’s lowest slums in only one particu- 
lar—the overcrowding of single rooms, and he 
reminds us that there are many places in New York 
that are even more pitiable. For instance, the 
density of population in the London slum was three 
hundred and seventy-three persons to the acre, and 
there are three wards in New York City more 
densely populated, one showing six hundred and 
twenty-one persons to the acre. Of course this is 
largely due to the higher buildings of New York. 

Mr. Marshall shows good reasons for his enthu- 
siasm over the work which the London County 
Council has done in remedying this frightful state 
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of affairs. It was first necessary for the Council 
to obtain power to acquire the lands by act of Par 
liament. This right was given absolutely, the land 
and buildings being appraised at what they would 
be worth if used properly for proper purposes. 
Those horrible fifteen acres were valued at $1,855,000. 
After condemning the land, the Council bought it in 
again at its estimated value after clearance of $520,- 
000, and erected its own buildings, costing $900,000, 
making a total cost of $1,480,000. These buildings 
must yield an annual profit of 3 per cent. and must 
repay the original cost into the treasury within 
fifty-four years, when London will own the land 
and buildings free from incumbrance. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME. 


It is in the details of the remedy which London 
has provided for this great municipal sore that New 
York economists and reformers will find most inter- 
est. One of the chief points to be noted, Mr. Mar- 
shall thinks, is the careful watch kept over the 
people unhoused by the operations suggested above. 
The work of replacing the old buiJdings was per- 
fected gradually and all the tenements of the old 
régime were patched up to do as well as possible 
while the new quarter was being built. This 
enabled them to force out only a small proportion 
of the old tenants at any one time. The Council 
went so far even as to withhold from tenants their 
compensation for the cost of moving until it had 
been officially ascertained that their proposed new 
home was healthful and suitable for their occupancy. 

“It was decided that the narrow old streets, the 
dark blind alleys, should be replaced by fine, tree- 
lined avenues from fifty to sixty feet wide, radiating 
from an elevated public garden two hundred and 
seventy feet in diameter, terraced and offering at 
once a breathing spot and a point of vantage fora 
band of music; and that in place of the noisome 
rookeries of yore should arise great dwellings, as 
handsome and as perfect in plan of equipment as the 
skill of Mr. Thomas Blashall, who is at the head of 
the Council’s architectural department, could make 
them.”’ 

A MODEL TENEMENT SYSTEM. 

This phrase, which has a stale and unprofitable 
sound after the too free use which has been made of 
it in the past few years, acquires a new freshness in 
the description of the fine structures which super- 
seded these old London catacombs, even to men who 
are not reformers. 

The buildings will not by any means be so tall as 
the typical New York tenement —in fact, only four 
or five stories. A very important feature will be 
their separation in all directions from any opposing 
building by an open space at least equal to its own 
height. In other words, these London tenements 
will not cover more than 55 per cent. of the building 
lots. 

‘* Habitable rooms must not be less than eight feet 
six inches in height. Rooms must have efficient 


ventilation, the principle on which the back to back 
houses are built being carefully avoided. This pre- 
cludes the construction of a building more than two 
rooms deep. If such a rule were enforced in New 
York the city would be revolutionized. The aim of 
the tenement house architecture in America is to get 
at least two, and perhaps four families on each floor 
of twenty-five feet in width. The London ‘houses, 
as a matter of fact, will be only one room deep. 
Living rooms in them must not be less than one 
hundred and forty-four feet superficial floor area; 
bedrooms must not be less than ninety-six feet super- 
ficial floor area, or less than seven feet nine inches 
wide. Staircases must have horizontal ventilation 
direct to the open air; corridors must be ventilated 
on the open air; staircases and halls must be lighted 
day and night.’’ 


HOUSES THAT WILL LAST FOREVER. 


In these days of quick building, flimsy construction 
and short-sighted provisions, it is no less picturesque 
than necessary to the system in view to hear of the 
vast stability, safety and permanency of these tene- 
ments built by the London County Council. Not 
only are they absolutely fire proof, in so far as the 
art of building will make them, but their careful 
construction of iron, stone and cement, and floors of 
iron girders and brick arches; with the wooden sur- 
faces laid on solid cement and plaster; with the par- 
titions, even between rooms of the same apartment, 
laid on iron or wire—it is safe to say thata fire can be 
started in any room without endangering any other 
room. Not only this, but the life of the building 
is estimated at no less than four hundred and fifty 
years, and ‘‘as a matter of fact the buildings, if 
undisturbed, will practically last forever.’’ 

In the provisions for water storage, for hygienic 
interior furnishing, and for cooking, washing and 
drying of clothes and all the minor details of 
housekeeping there has been just as much care 
exercised as in the larger questions involved. 


THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 


There is no doubt that this radical action has 
wiped out one of the most vicious and degraded dis- 
tricts in England. Mr. Marshall is of opinion, from 
the experience had in other London enterprises of 
an analogous nature, that such model tenements 
could be appropriately constructed and maintained 
in New York, ‘‘ for while the cost of land, material 
and labor is less in London than it is in New York, 
rents obtained are enough smaller also practically to 
reduce the London investment to the same basis of 
profit and possibility to that on which the enterprise 
in New York would stand.’’ 

The five largest companies maintaining artisans’ 
dwellings already in London have paid dividends 
respectively of 5 per cent., 434 per cent., 4 per cent., 
3 per cent. and 4 per cent., and it should be added 
that the 3 per cent. dividend and one of the 4 per 
cent. dividends were fixed at that figure simply 
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because the profits had been thus constitutionaily 
limited. These provide houses for more than sixty 
thousand peopie, and have a total capital invested 
of about $24,500,000. 


VACANT CITY LOT FARMS. 


INCE the beginning of Mayor Pingree’s ‘‘ potato 
patch ’’ experiments on the vacant lots of De- 
troit, in 1894, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS has from 
time to time published reports of progress as they 
have appeared. The latest report of this kind is con 
tained in the bimonthly Notes issued by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, and summarizes the experience of that 
organization in conducting vacant lot farms during 
1895. 

The association advanced $1,000 for seed, tools, 
fertilizers, and superintendence, engaging as super- 
intendent a practical farmer who at once purchased 
seed potatoes, and prepared for cultivation the land 
in Long Island City which was placed at the disposal 
of the committee. Application stations were then 
opened under the care of various societies in differ- 
ent sections of New York. In assignments of plots 
for cultivation preference was given to applicants 
with families. Particular inquiries were made of 
each applicant in accordance with a fixed schedule 
of questions. In this way the family status and his- 
tory and financial condition of all applicants were 
definitely ascertained at the outset. 

‘* Applications for land were received very slowly 
indeed, as the people seemed to distrust the scheme, 
from fear lest in some way the promised advantages 
were to be taken away from them after a season’s 
hard work; however, after the crops began to ap- 
pear above ground applications were received at the 
rate of forty or fifty a day. One result of the tardy 
applications was that the committee found it had 
about forty acres ready for cultivation, but unas- 
signed. As we were then out of funds this land 
was used as a co-operative farm. Eighty-four fami- 
lies, representing two hundred and sixty-one people, 
received allotments. .The average farm was an 
acre, but in cases of extreme poverty, or where the 
applicant had a practical knowledge of farming, the 
amount was increased. The committee insisted that 
half the land at least should be planted with potatoes, 
because the risk of this crop was small. The super- 
intendent was aided by two assistants, so that the 
scheme was practically a farm school. This instruc- 
tion, the plowing of the ground, tools and fertilizer 
were furnished without charge to the applicants.” 

‘** Although, with proper fertilizers and great care, 
as much as eight hundred bushels of potatoes have 
been raised on a single acre, we think it would be 
better to give less land to potatoes and more to early 
vegetables, and that all expenses should be repaid 
by the cultivators from the sale of their crops or by 
their labor.”’ 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE FARM. 


In addition to the individual allotments the asso- 
ciation plowed up and seeded thirty-eight acres, pay- 
ing workers ten cents an hour and promising them a 
half interest in the net product. ‘‘ Although this 
was not begun till far too late for the best results, 
when the crops were gathered we found that the 
expense on this co-operative farm was $966.75, and 
the value of the crops, which were disposed of to 
the various charities, at market rates was $1,067.65. 
After deducting an allowance for rent of land, cost 
of superintendence and interest there was left $53 to 
be divided among the workers. It is the cpinion of 
the executive committee that this feature should be 
made the main one, as it stimulated the men to 
friendly rivalry, created a public spirit against 
loafing, and while affording immediate wages to the 
cultivators, can be made to contribute largely to- 
ward the other expenses of the committee.”’ 

The superintendent’s report speaks in the highest 
terms of the character of the workers. 

‘*The men who operated the farms were not of 
the class that are looking for charity; most of them 
were men who had once occupied good positions, but 
through force of circumstances had gotten among 
the rocks, did not know how to extricate them- 
selves, and took hold of this as a new hope.”’ 





THE MONEY QUESTION AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENTERPRISE. 


INCE the beginning of the panic of 1893 the 
Engineering Magazine has from time to time 
published articles dealing with various phases of 
the money question. In the March number the 
editor, Mr. John R. Dunlap, replying to a criticism 
of a subscriber, gives his reasons for providing the 
readers of his magazine with this kind of literature, 
in addition to the articles on technical subjects 
which ordinarily find a place in its pages. Mr. Dun- 
lap declares his belief that the panic of 1893 was the 
natural fruit of erratic legislation on finance and 
banking. Believing thus, he holds that reform in 
our general financial system can only come through 
the education of our people. : 

‘* We live under a popular government, and as the 
people think Congress will vote. Not until the 
country has declared itself in unmistakable terms 
can we hope for any adequate legislation in Wash- 
ington; and meanwhile we must rely upon demon- 
strating to all the world the great wealth, the splen- 
did resources and the loyal patriotism of our people 
—which have happily been so conspicuously proved 
in the recent public sale of government bonds. 

‘‘Reasoning thus, it has seemed obvious to me 
that the surest and speediest method for accomplish- 
ing the end desired must be through the education 
of the leaders of the people—the proprietors, heads 
of concerns, chiefs of departments, superintendents, 
managers, and active men of affairs generally, who 
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employ large numbers of men and who hold the 
confidence of the voters. It is precisely this con- 
stituency which the Engineering Magazine strives to 
serve, and 1 have, therefore, accounted it a matter 
of the bighest importance that the financial problem 
should be treated in these pages from the point of 
view of the engineer and the practical man, rather 
than from the standpoint of the financier or the 
politician, as is usual in the financial and political 
reviews.”’ 

Mr. Dunlap’s own programme he states as follows: 

** Retire the government's fiat money, which acts 
as ‘an endless chain’ in depleting the Treasury gold 
reserve; make it possible for the banks to issue 
currency at a slight profit above the known cost; 
require each of the banks, instead of the govern- 
ment,to redeem its own notes in gold on demand; and 
finally, give national banks the right to establish 
branches wherever they may be needed. Do these 
things, and the people will have made a bargain with 
their bankers the benefits of which will be simply 
incalculable !’’ 


THE HON. ANDREW DICKSON WHITE. 

Ys el interesting sketch of ex-President White, 

from the pen of Prof. George L. Burr of Cor- 
nell University, appears in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. Dr. White’s career has differed in 
some respects from that of the typical American 
public man. The educational advantages of his 
youth were certainly far superior to the average of 
his generation, and he has always had the means of 
gratifving scholarly tastes to the full. Moreover, 
his greatest reputation was achieved as a university 
instructor and administrator, and yet his part in 
diplomacy and in the narrower field of State politics 
has been an important one. 

Dr. White was born in Central New York in 
1832. In 1839 his father removed to Syracuse, then 
a town of about five thousand people, and there 
Andrew was prepared for college. After a year at 
the Episcopal institution then known as Geneva 
College, young White entered ‘‘ the famous class of 
53° at Yale. 

STUDENT, TRAVELER AND DIPLOMAT. 

‘*In December , 1853, he went abroad for further 
study, having as fellow-traveler his college mate, 
now the well-known president of Johns Hopkins, 
and at this moment his colleague on the Venezuelan 
Commission. After a few weeks in England and 
several months in France, spent in studying French, 
reading the French historians (Thierry, Mignet, 
Thiers, Chateaubriand), listening to lecturers like 
Laboulaye at the Sorbonne and the College of 
France, chatting with the old soldiers of the Revo- 
lution at the Invalides, making historical pilgrim- 
ages throughout the northern and central provinces, 
everywhere reveling in architecture and music and 
haunting the old book shops, he was invited by the 
American minister to Russia, ex-Governor Seymour 
of Connecticut, to join that legation as an attaché. 
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** Accordingly, in October of 1854 he made his 
way, via Brussels, Cologne and Berlin, to St. Peters- 
burg. It was the stirring time of the Crimean War, 
and the young diplomat found his attachéship no 
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sinecure. His knowledge of French made him valu- 
able as an interpreter; he became the companion of 
the minister in his interviews at Court and at the 
Foreign Office, and took a most interested part in the 
ceremonial attending the death of the Czar Nicholas 
and the accession of Alexander II.’’ 

Wearying of official routine young White became 
again a student, matriculating at the University of 
Berlin. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR AND POLITICIAN. 


Returning to the United States, Dr. White re- 
ceived a call to the professorship of history in the 
University of Michigan. This position he filled most 
acceptably until ill health compelled his retirement, 
in 1862. In the following year his native county of 
Onondaga sent him to the New York Senate, in 
which body he at once became an influential leader. 

It was at this time that Mr. White’s leadership in 
the Legislature secured to New York the unimpaired 
endowment of a million acres of land under the 
terms of the United States agricultural college grant. 
Mr. White strenuously opposed all suggestions for 
the division of this fund, and in the struggle over 
this question he was brought into close relations 
with his colleague from Tompkins County, Ezra 
Cornell, whom Professor Burr describes as ‘‘a 
stern, shrewd old man of Quaker birth and breed- 
ing, who had migrated in his youth, a roving me- 
chanic into Western New York, where, after mak- 
ing one fortune in milling and losing it in farming, 
he had built up a vaster one through his connection 
with the spread of the electric telegraph, and now, 
in his declining years, was casting about for a 
worthy public use for his wealth. The two men 
were strangely unlike, and as to the division of the 
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land grant they had been sharply opposed; but each 
had learned to prize the other, and it was to his 
young fellow-senator that the old Quaker now 
turned for advice. The result was the offer, by 
Ezra Cornell to the State of New York, of $500,000 
for the further endowment of a great university, if 
the State would transfer to it the public lands and 
would locate it in his own town of Ithaca. 


ORGANIZER AND PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


‘* Large as was Mr. White’s share in securing for 
Cornell University the charter and the land grant, 
what was peculiarly his own was the educational 
shaping of the new institution. He was its spiritual 
founder not less than Mr. Cornell, its material—a 
fact too much obscured perhaps by the name 
which he, against Mr. Cornell’s protest, gave to the 
university. It was he who wrote all but the finan- 
cial clauses of its charter; he who drew its plan of 
organization; he who took all steps looking to the 
selection of its equipment and the choice of its 
faculty. It is not strange that when, in 1866, a head 
-was to be found for it, Mr. Cornell insisted that Mr. 
White must accept its presidency.”’ 

Dr. White served as president of Cornell for nearly 
-twenty years, but during this long period he was 
not wholly released from political responsibilities. 
“In 1870 he was appointed by President Grant a 
member of the commission created by Congress for 
the. investigation of the condition and resources of 
Santo Domingo, and into his hands fell the scientific 
direction of the expedition. Though its youngest 
member he proved the conservative element of the 
commission, and it was in deference to his protests 
that no recommendation as to annexation was made 
by it. In the fall of 1871 he presided at the State 
convention of his party at Syracuse. The next year 
saw him a delegate at large to the national conven- 
tion at Philadelphia which renominated President 
Grant, and a little later the head of New York’s 
delegation in the electoral college. In 1876 he was 
again a delegate at large to the Republican National 
Convention, but was hindered from attendance by 
other official duties in connection with the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia, where he had been 
made chairman of the Jury of Public Instruction. 
Soon after this ill health drove him abroad, and 
before his return in 1878 he served the United States 
ae its Honorary Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and was there given a place upon the Jury of 
Appeals. In the spring of 1879, by appointment of 
President Hayes, he became American Minister to 
the German Empire, and in that post he remained 
till 1881.”’ 

Ill health compelled the resignation of the Cornell 
presidency in 1885, and since that time Dr. White 
has spent much time in Europe. In 1892 President 
Harrison appointed him Minister to Russia, and Mr. 
Cleveland retained him in that post two years. Mr. 
White’s recent appointment as one of the Venezue- 
lan Boundary Commissioners is fresh in the memory 
of all American readers. 
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THE COMPOSER OF “SWEET AND LOW.” 
The Late Sir Joseph Barnby. 

HE death of Sir Joseph Barnby leaves a void 
- in the cause of music which it will not be easy 
to fill. As principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
he infused new life into that great institution, while 
as a choir trainer he was probably without a rival. 
How he ever managed to perform with so much 
enthusiasm the arduous duties associated with the 
important offices which he filled has often been a 
mystery, but the secret lay, doubtless, in the intense 
interest which he always found in his work. 





SIR JOSEPH BARNBY. 


‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,’? was his favorite quotation. He has also 
told us that he was essentially an optimist, never 
taking any other than a cheerful view of life, and 
the pleasure which he was able to get out of his 
work he regarded as the mainspring of all his ex- 
ertions. 
‘“MY MUSICAL LIFE.” 

Sir Joseph was interviewed time and again on his 
own experiences, on the training of musical stu- 
dents and the prospects of music as a career, and on 
the advantages to be derived from choral singing. 
His own words, from the Strand Musical Magazine 
and elsewhere, tell the story of his musical life: 

‘*T was born at York in 1838, and I sprang at once 
into my career. I was only seven when I donned a 
surplice in the cathedral, and seven of my brothers 
had been choristers there before me. On the day of 
the funeral of the Duke of Wellington I sang “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ and though the 
place was crowded, I felt no tremor, no nervousness 
of any kind. At the age of ten I began to teach, 
and at twelve I was an organist. 

‘* When I was fifteen my voice broke, and I came 
up to London to the Royal Academy. Here I com- 
peted for the Mendelssohn scholarship, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and I ran a dead heat. We com- 
peted again, and Sullivan was successful. 




















































‘“* After leaving the academy I returned to York, 
but soon concluded I must get back to London. I 
held various appointments as organist, and intro- 
duced a great innovation in the services in the form 
of oratorio with orchestral accompaniment. At St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wells street, for instance, I gave 
Gounod’s music with full band, and at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, it was Bach’s ‘ Passion Music,’ which was 
performed with orchestral accompaniment.” 

With Edward Lloyd as tenor, and the fine choir 
Sir Joseph had trained, it is not surprising to learn 
that the services at St. Andrew’s attracted music- 
lovers from all parts of London. At St. Anne’s the 
Lenten services became equally famous, but perhaps 
the most notable departure in church music was the 
performance at Westminster Abbey (1870) of the 
** Passion Music,’’ with a full orchestra and a choir 
of 500 voices under Sir Joseph’s direction. 

“In 1873,’’ Sir Joseph continues, ‘‘ Gounod left 
London and I was appointed conductor of the Albert 
Hall concerts. In 1875 I became precentor and 
musical instructor at Eton College, and in 1892 I 
exchanged Eton for the Guildhall School.” 


AS CONDUCTOR. 


It is as a conductor of choral music that Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s name will best be remembered, for he has 
done more, perhaps, than any of our musicians to 
popularize good choral music in England. 

He once said that ‘‘ the great thing in conducting 
is to make the performers understand that the marks 
of expression are but the outward and visible signs 
of an inward and musical grace. When a conductor 
marks 2 crescendo, he means not merely an increase 
in the volume of sound, but an increase in intensity 
of feeling. I try to make the choir and the orchestra 
feel what they are singing and playing, for that is 
the secret of faithful interpretation. The greatest 
difficulty with English singers is to make them 
articulate the words, express the emotions, and in- 
dicate by facial expression that they realize the feel- 
ing embodied in the music they sing.”’ 

On one occasion a choir began the chorus, 
“Thanks be to God,’? in a somewhat sluggish 
fashion. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ cried Sir Joseph, 
rapping his desk, ‘*‘ you have been without water for 
three years. Now you have got to show your grati- 
tude !”’ 

Sir Joseph’s speech is described as being as clear 
cut as his beat, and no singer ever missed a word he 
said. His beat was a model of plainness and quiet 
effectiveness. He knew what he wanted and would 
have nothing else, but his affection for his choral 
forces was so great that he could depend on perfect 
loyalty from them. He was severe with all careless- 
ness, and did not spare even the ladies when their 
attention was divided. As regards orchestral music, 
Sir Joseph has said: ‘‘ Our choirs lead the world, 
but with our orchestras we have a great deal to do 
before we attain the standard of the Continent. 
But the outlook is decidedly hopeful, and now that 
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girls have taken to the violin and even the ’cello and 
double-bass, they will go on to form orchestras and 
thus spread an interest in music.”’ 


AS A COMPOSER. 


In his early days Sir Joseph found time for com- 
posing, and we have besides songs and cantatas a 
good deal of church music from his pen—anthems, 
services, hymns, etc. His ‘‘ Service in E”’ is in con- 


‘ stant use, and it was the means of bringing about a 


close friendship between Charles Kingsley and the 
composer. ‘‘One day when I was staying with my 
brother at Westminster, Canon Kingsley was an- 
nounced, and rushing into the room he seized me 
warmly by the hand and explained, ‘Now I have 
kept my word. I always declared that one of the 
first things I would do when I came to London would 
be to make the acquaintance of ‘‘ Barnby in E.”’’”’ 

The composition of the part-song ‘‘Sweet and 
Low’”’ was the turning-point in Barnby’s career. 
Feeling that he had “ stuff’’ in him, and that he 
would succeed if only he could work in London, he 
came to town as an organist at $150 a year. Every 
spare moment was given to study and composition, 
and ‘‘ Sweet and Low ’”’ was the result of some of 


this zeal. It was sung everywhere, and though it is . 


said the composer never received anything for it his 
path onward from the day that Leslie’s choir 
brought the song to the knowledge of the public 
was almost clear of rocks. 

More recently he composed by command the 
special anthem ‘‘O, Perfect Love!” for the mar- 
riage service of the Duke of Fife and Princess Louise 
of Wales. Barnby’s anthem was also sung at the 
Duke of York’s wedding. 

There is no need to dwell on the achievements of 
the Guildhall School. Its work has been constantly 
before the public since it has been presided over by 
Sir Joseph, and in March last the principal con- 
tributed an interesting account of the school to the 
Strand Musical Magazine. 





COLERIDGE’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 


N an eminently readable review of the letters of 

S. T. Coleridge, the Edinburgh quotes, from a 

letter to Thelwall, of date 1796, this account of him- 
self by the poet: 

‘As to me, my face, unless when animated by 
immediate eloquence, expresses great sloth, and 
great, indeed almost idiotic, good-nature. °Tis a 
mere carcass of a face; flat, flabby, and expressive 
chiefly of inexpression. Yet I am told that my eyes, 
eyebrows and forehead are physiognomically good, 
but. of this the deponent knoweth not. As to my 
shape, ’tis a good shape enough if measured, but my 
gait is awkward, and the walk of the whole man 
indicates indolence capable of energies. I am, and 
ever have been, a great reader, and have read almost 
everything—a library cormorant. I am deep in all 
out-of-the-way books, whether of the monkish times 
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or of the Puritanical era. I have read and digested 
most of the historical writers; but I do not like his- 
tory. Metaphysics and poetry and ‘ facts of mind’ 
—that is, accounts of all the strange phantasms that 
ever possessed ‘ your philosophy ’—dreamers, from 
Thoth the Egyptian to Taylor the English pagan, are 
my darling studies. In short, I seldom read except 
to amuse myself, and I am almost always reading. 
Of useful knowledge I am a so-so chemist, and I 
love chemistry. All else is blank; but I will be 
(please God) an horticulturist and a farmer. I 
compose very little, and 1 absolutely hate composi- 
tion, and such is my dislike that even a sense of 
duty is sometimes too weak to overpower it. 

“*T cannot breathe through my nose, so my mouth, 
with sensual thick lips. is almost always open. In 
conversation I am impassioned, and oppose what I 
deem error with an eagerness which is often mis- 
taken for personal asperity; but I am ever so swal- 
lowed up in the thing that I perfectly forget my 
opponent. Such am I.” 

In another letter Coleridge calls himself a man of 
to-morrow, ‘‘a happy phrase in which to describe 
his unpractical habits.”’ 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF JOHN WICKLIFFE. 


66 HE morning star of the Reformation”’ is 

thus sketched in a depreciation of the Lol- 
lards by the Rt. Rev. Abbott Snow, O.S.B., in the 
Dublin Review for January: 

‘* Wickliffe first appears in history about the year 
1360 in connection with a violent attack on the 
friars at the University of Oxford. By a not very 
creditable trick he ousted a friar from the warden- 
ship of one of the University Halls. This involved 
an appeal to Rome, and a three years’ controversy, 
ending in a decision against him. Smarting under 
defeat, he turned his pen against the whole body of 
the clergy—pope, bishops, rectors, all who held 
benefices, as well as the mendicant orders. In 
unrestrained and virulent language he first in- 
veighed against the temporalities of the Church; the 
clergy from the lowest to the highest should imitate 
the poverty of Christ, temporal lords should take 
their property from them. In the University 
Wickliffe attracted such a following as to gain its 
protection in the accusations against his early teach- 
ing. 

‘* Besides the good will’of his fellow professors 
and the favor of some powerful lords, he aimed at 
reaching the mass of the people. For this purpose he 
enlisted a number of volunteers whom he sent out 
as preachers to propagate his tenets. His invectives 
against the clergy debarred him from the services of 
any respectable clergymen, and he supplemented a 
small number of unemployed priests with dubious 
characters by substituting laymen, for he held that 
preaching needed no commission. He decked them 
out in a garb similar to his own, a russet-gray gown 


and bare feet, and told them to harangue the people 
in market places, villages and churchyards. He 
called them his poor priests, and the people nick- 
named them Lollards from their babbling or singing. 
He gave them English versions of the Scriptures to 
expound to their hearers; and as they were mostly 
of indifferent education, they wrenched and dis- 
torted the texts according to their ability or igno- 
rance. No record exists of any rule or organization 
among them, and they were let loose on the people 
to preach almost what they liked, and the sonys and 
writers of the time hint that the intervals between 
the sermons were not spent in unmitigated holiness. 
From the onslaught on the temporalities and the 
abuse of the clergy he turned to attack the doctrines 
of the Church. He was cited by convocation, de- 
serted by John of Gaunt, expelled from Oxford, 
retired to Lutterworth, and died there in 1384.’’ 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FUTURE LIFE, 
CONTINUED. 


N the February North American Review Mr. 
Gladstone contributes his second installment of 
the series on ‘‘ The Future Life and Condition of 
Man Therein,’’ begun in the January number. He 
says that since the time of Bishop Butler there has 
been a great enlargement of knowledge on the sub 
ject of the traditions of a future life, though nothing 
to alter the fundamental conditions of the problems 
which they present. This enlargement he considers 
to have been due to three causes at least: The study 
of the sacred books of the ancient religions outside 
the Hebrew pale; the wonderful revelations of 
linguistic skill and archeological research in Egypt 
and Assyria, and the multiplication of the opportu- 
nities found by travelers for ascertaining the ideas 
which prevailed among the outlying fractions of the 
human race. 

The result, as far as he can collect it, has been as 
follows: 

‘*1. Greatly to enlarge the proof of a belief in 
some existence for man beyond the grave, which 
may fairly be called primitive and universal, even 
if it leave room for a somewhat feeble doubt with 
respect to this belief among a few of the waifs and 
strays of mankind, and for a melancholy exception 
among a very small fraction of educated and civ- 
ilized mankind. 

‘*2. The conception of the state of the dead in 
general was wholly indeterminate as to particulars, 
but as a whole was shrouded in melancholy and 
gloom. 

‘*3. The duration of the new existence in the un- 
seen world came little into view except among those 
capable of speculation; and not only is there hardly 
a trace of formulated immortality, but the whole 
argument continues all along a matter of contro- 
versy, and no scheme obtains general concurrence or 
ascendancv. 
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“4. It was this question of duration which may 
have led men to perplex and load their idea of the 
future life with the doctrines of transmigration, pre- 
existence and absorption, all of which tended to dis- 
place those cornerstones of the true doctrine, indi- 
viduality and responsibility, without which the 
whole conception woefully abates its dignity and 
interest. 

‘**5. Some think that the idea of a future state 
exhibited advance and development with the lapse 
of time. And those who educe religion out of an 
original fetishism are in a manner compelled to sus- 
tain their theory with this sister belief. Apart from 
Christianity, the evidence of history appears to me 
to teach an opposite lesson, and to present a picture 
of religious decline in this order of ideas with no 
clear or certain advance in philosophical clearness or 
consistency. The declarations (a) in the case of 
Enoch, (b) in the case of Elijah, (c) in the book of 
Job, and (d) in the public worship of Israel through 
the Psalter, seem to supply a larger mass of evidence 
as to positive and popular belief than can be gath- 
ered from the testimonies available for the period 
which divided the Exile from the Advent. 

‘**6. The state of ideas subsisting among the Jews 
during the lifetime of our Lord gives no conclusive 
evidence of advance, and even supplies indication 
which may seem to tend in another direction. Pty 





THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


66 AINTERS and Critics, French and English,” 
are handled freely and vigorously in this 
quarter’s Edinburgh. M. de la Sizeranne is the 
French critic chiefly under review. The Frenchman 
describes Mr. Watts as the ‘‘ bourreau”’ of all our 
dreams of joy. of all fresh and graceful forms and 
of all delicate shadings, which the reviewer feels to 
exaggerate Mr. Watts’ undoubted melancholy. He 
approves the Frenchman’s account of Mr. Holman 
Hunt as ‘“‘ conscience turned painter,” and calls Mr. 
Hunt ‘‘ a great and devoted artist who has lost him- 
self by getting on a wrong track.”” The worst fault 
of his religious paintings is ‘“‘ the utterly puerile 
character of their intellectual conception.” ‘‘ The 
Light of the World ”’ is ‘“‘ below the necessities of a 
board school child in these days.’’ Sir E. Burne- 
Jones is allowed to be a splendid, even an inspired 
colorist, but is a ‘‘ confirmed mannerist.’’ He has 
but a single type of face. The attitudes of his fig- 
ures are for the most entirely conventional. He 
frequently ignores perspective and displays a child- 
ish naiveté of conception that is almost contemptible. 
‘*With the French critic’s estimate of Sir F. 
Leighton we are mostly quite in agreement. He 
considers the president of the Academy to be the 
most widely cultured, the least insular of all our 
painters, though girding at his treatment of drapery, 
which. he professes to regard as representing a dis- 
tinctly English trait in the preference for multi- 
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tudinous folds; ‘“‘undraped, the women of Mr. 
Leighton’s pictures are French; draped, they are 
English. In other words, all that is good in 
them is of French extraction, all that is weak is 
English. In the matter of the draperies the opinion 
expressed strikes us as merely a French prejudice, 
which, let us boldly say, is just as rampant in its 
way as insular prejudice. It is to the credit of M. 
de la Sizeranne, however, that he can recognize Sir 
F. Leighton’s real elevation of style, which the 
French critics generally, at the time of the 1889 
exhibition, entirely failed to recognize, feeling no 
sympathy with a method in painting so entirely 
opposite to the fuller and broader execution of their 
own leading painters of the classic school. No doubt 
the hard texture of his paintings, and the general 
lack of human interest in his figures are serious 
drawbacks; and if we were asked to point to the 
most perfect of Sir F. Leighton’s works, we should 
be inclined to select, not any of the great canvasses, 
but that little gem of a picture entitled ‘ Weaving 
the Wreath,’ a complete inspiration in composition, 
color and texture such as one comes across not often 
ina lifetime. It must be admitted that his pictures 
illustrate rather too pointedly that tendency of the 
classic school of painters to ignore the characteris- 
tics of landscape which Hamerton referred to.”’ 

In Sir John Millais’ genius the reviewer finds an 
apparent want of feeling, or want of power to ex- 
press feeling: ‘‘ But on the simple principle that 
‘the best painter is he who can paint best,’ we be- 
lieve Sir John Millais is the great representative. 
English painter of his day, and that posterity will 
recognize him as such.”’ 

Among recent special tendencies in English paint- 
ing the writer selects three: 1, increased attention to 
subjects of classic and romantic legend; 2, to life 
and character among the humbler classes, and oper- 
ations of handiwork; and, 3, to painting of figures 
and scenes not for their facts, but mainly for their 
light and color effect. 


AN AUTHOR’S CHOICE OF COMPANY. 


N the March Century, Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son prints one of his very charming essays, in a 
vein and style rare enough to magazine literature. 
Professor Wilson discourses ‘‘On An Author’s 
Choice of Company,’’ and examines into the claims 
which the literate man makes to become one of the 
republic of letters, to be admitted into the atmos- 
phere and life of Shakaspeare, and Homer, and 


Dante. 
THE COMMUNITY OF ARTISTS. 


The essayist says: ‘‘’T would be a vast gain to 
have the laws of that community better known than 
they are. Even-the first principles of its constitu- 
tion are singularly unfamiliar. It is not a commu- 
nity of writers, but a community of letters. One 
gets admission, not because he writes—write he 
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never so cleverly, like a gentleman and a man of 
wit—but because he is literate, a true initiate into 
the secret craft and mystery of letters. What that 
secret is a man may know, even though he cannot 
practice or appropriate it. If a man can see the 
permanent element in things—the true sources of 
laughter, the real fountains of tears, the motives 
that strike along the main lines of conduct, the acts 
which display the veritable characters of men, the 
trifles that are significant. the details that make the 
mass—if he know these things, and can also choose 

’ words with a like knowledge of their power to illu- 
minate and reveal, give color to the eye and passion 
to the thought, the secret is his, and an entrance to 
that immortal communion.”’ 


THERE ARE TWO TESTS OF ADMISSION. 


‘* The novelist with a purpose, and the novelist of 
adventure, and the minor poet, and the rest of the 
bookmakers of these days, may well be concerned 
with what Professor Wilson has to say about the 
admission or non-admission to this great society of 
seers. 

**Tt would seem that there are two tests which 
admit to that company, and that they are conclu- 
sive. The one is, Are you individual? the other, 
Are you conversable? ‘I beg pardon,’ said a grave 
wag, coming face to face with a small person of 
most consequential air, and putting glass to eye in 
calm scrutiny—‘ I beg pardon ; but are you anybody 
in particular?’ Sucbhis very much the form of initi- 
ation into the permanent communion of the realm 
of letters. Tell them, No, but that you have done 
much better—you have caught the tone of a great 
age, studied taste, divined opportunity, courted and 
won a vast public, been most timely and most 
famous, and you shall be pained to find them laugh- 
ing in your face. Tell them you are earnest, sin- 
cere, consecrate to a cause, an apostle and reformer, 
and they will still ask you, ‘ But are you anybody 
in particular?’ They will mean, ‘ Were you your 
own man in what you thought, and not a puppet ? 
Did you speak with an individual note and distinc- 
tion that marked you able to think as well as to 
speak—to be yourself in thoughts and in words 
also?’ ‘ Very well, then; you are welcome enough.’ 

‘*¢ That is, if you bealso conversable,’ It is plain 
enough what they mean by that, too. They mean, 
if you have spoken in such speech and spirit as can 
be understood from age to age, and not in the pet 
terms and separate spirit of a single day and gen- 
eration. Can the old authors understand you, that 
you would associate with them? Will men be able 
to take your meaning in the differing days to come ? 
Or is it perishable matter of the day that you deal 
in—little controversies that carry no lasting princi- 
ple at their heart ; experimental theories of life and 
science, put forth for their novelty and with no test 
of their worth ; pictures in which fashion looms 
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very large, but human nature shows very small ; 
things that please everybody, but instruct no one ; 
mere fancies that are an end in themselves? Be 
you never so clever an artist in words and in ideas, 
if they be not the words that wear and mean the 
same thing, and that a thing intelligible, from age 
to age, and ideas that shall hold valid and luminous 
in whatever day or company, you may clamor at 
the gate till your lungs fail and get never an 
answer.”’ 





THE SCHOOL OF THE STAGE. 


HE reminiscences of Mary Anderson de Na- 
varro, now appearing serially in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, are interesting as a partial revela- 
tion of the kind of schooling which placed this 
popular actress in the first rank of her profession. 
Of her earlier trials and discouragements she writes: 
‘*From my first appearance my work had been 
difficult and up hill. Without any training I was 
gaining experience—not hidden in a small part under 
the shadow of some great ‘star,’ but in the bright 
light of leading characters, filled with memories of 
Charlotte Cushman, Julia Dean and Fanny Kemble, 
and with the critical eye of the public full upon 
me. Still 1 toiled on, hoped on, prayed on and felt 
the work slowly growing in ease and finish. But 
it was painfully disheartening to find myself 
stranded for lack of technical knowledge whenever 
the usual enthusiasm in the great scenes refused 
through weariness or discouragement to glow. In- 
deed, I would not wish ‘ my dearest enemy ’ to pass 
through the uncertainties and despondencies of 
those early years.”’ 


THE VALUE OF CRITICISM. 


Miss Anderson clearly reveals the dependence of 
the conscientious artist on sincere and discriminat- 
ing criticism. 

‘“‘From Lawrence Barrett, Edwin Booth, Joseph 
Jefferson and Clara Morris I also learned much. 
Long practice of their art, constant observation and 
years of study in the school of hard experience had 
made them the best of critics. 

‘*Up to that time 1 had allowed the daily news- 
paper criticisms to influence my night’s work. An 
old actress advised me to give up reading press 
notices while acting, her theory being that any 
marked comment, whether in praise or blame, 
necessarily made one self-conscious of the point or 
points criticised, thus marring the spontaneity of 
the performance. Thereafter articles containing 
useful suggestions made by capable critics, who 
clearly stated why the work was good or bad, were 
carefully put aside, and when the season was over 
and study recommenced often proved profitable. 
This habit of not reading press notices while acting 
was kept up till the end of my stage career.”’ 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


CENTURY. 


HE March Century has several features of unusual 

interest and practical value. We quote elsewhere 

from Mr. Edward Marshall’s paper on “‘ Stamping Out the 

London Slums,’’ Mr. W. E. Smythe’s on ‘‘ Ways and 

Means in Arid America,’’ and Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son‘s on ‘* An Author’s Choice of Company.”’ 

Mr. Fenton T. Newbery prints some useful figures under 
the subject of ‘‘Our Foreign Trade.’”’ He shows that 
Great Britain and the United States together have an ag- 
gregate trade of $7,656,628,779, as against $9,831,972,581 
for all other nations, and Great Britain controls one-third 
of the entire commerce of the world. 

Mr. Newbery is one of those who believe the logical 
development of our own trade requires the great improve- 
ment of our own mercantile marine, and he wants Con- 
gress to enact laws enabling our people to purchase ships 
abroad and put them under the American flag. 

“In the export of our cereals, cotton, dairy products, 
meats, provisions and petroleum we are meeting active 
competition in European markets with the products of 
other countries, and our exports of some of these articles 
have decreased considerably of late years. India, with 
her cheap labor, is largely increasing her exports of wheat; 
Egypt, those of cotton and Indian corn; South America, 
meats and wheat; Australia and New Zealand, wheat, 
meats and dairy products ; and Canada, cereals, fish, cheese 
and butter. In the article of cheese Canada has made won- 
derful progress, and has forged far ahead of us in her ex- 
ports. In 1893 her exports of dairy products amounted to 
$14,704,282, as compared with $9,267,937 from this country. 
In fish and fish products our exports are also falling off 
very materially. In 1893 we sent abroad $4,750,769, and in 
1894 only $3,492,201; while Canada in 1894 exported $8,743,- 
050. As our home consumption of these articles is increas- 
ing, and will continue to increase with the growth of our 
population, the shrinkage thus caused in the volume of 
our exports must be made up by increasing the exports of 
domestic manufactures, to which there is no reasonable 
limit, provided that they are not hampered and re- 
stricted by duties on raw materials and by unwise legis- 
lation.” 

Mr. Allan McLane Hami\ton discourses on ‘‘ The Perils 
of Small Talk.’’ He believes, and we believe with him, 
that there is an actual cerebral deterioration as a result 
of effortless and stereotyped speech. The remedy for 
this mental ‘‘ cramp ”’ he thinks to be “ the cultivation of 
deliberation and originality, and the encouragement of 
occasional silence. 

“To do this is sometimes difficult, for it implies the 
mending of long-existing habits, and in some measure the 
very loss of individuality; for many of us are apt to take 
refuge in conversation behind phrases and tricks of 
speech that have served us well in the past. Good listen- 
ing is conducive to expressive speech, and the words that 
are formed from violent impressions are not those be- 
tokening the exercise of clear thought.” 

Emily Crawford tells some good stories about ‘‘ The 
Elder Dumas,” the most dashingly picturesque character, 
surely, in the whole range of literature. We quote a 
paragraph showing Dumas’ fondness for animals: 

“At his architectural folly of Monte Cristo, near St.- 


Germain-en-Laye, which he built at a cost of upward of 
700,000 francs, and sold for 26,000 francs in 1848, Dumas 
had uninclosed grounds and gardens, which, with the 
house, afforded lodgings and entertainment not only to 
a host of Bohemian ‘sponges,’ but to all the dogs, cats, 
and donkeys that chose to quarter themselves in the 
place. It was called by the neighbors ‘la maison de Bon 
Dieu.’ There was a menagerie in the park, peopled by 
three apes; Jugurtha, the vulture, whose transport from 
Africa, whence Dumas fetched him, cost 40,000 francs (it 
would be too long to tell why) ; a big parrot called Duval; 
a macaw named Papa and another christened Everard; 
Lucullus, the golden pheasant; Caesar, the game-cock; a 
pea-fowl and a guinea-fowl; Mysouf II., the Angora cat; 
and the Scotch pointer Pritchard. This dog was a char- 
acter. He was fond of canine society, and used to sit in 
the road looking out for other dogs to invite them to keep 
him company at Monte Cristo. He was taken by his mas- 
ter to Ham to visit Louis Napoleon when a prisoner there. 
The latter wished to keep Pritchard, but counted with- 
out the intelligence of the animal in asking Dumas before 
his face to leave him behind. The pointer set up a howl 
so piteous that the governor of the prison withdrew the 
authorization he had given his captive to retain him.” 





HARPER’S. 


R. JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, who is wont to 
contribute articles of a light economic charac- 
ter to Harper’s, takes for his subject this month the 
inspiring theme of ‘‘ Money Borrowers.’’ He notes that 
the United States is naturally a good ground for the 
development of the borrowing propensity, and that 
New York is the centre of all. He is pessimistic 
enough to believe in a whole class in our population, 
resident and floating, many of which are borrowers 
by profession. ‘‘ They never neglect an opportunity to 
solicit a loan in proportion to what they think their 
chance of getting it, and the success they meet with is 
surprising. They are apt to be men of talent misplaced, 
and of enterprise misdirected. It is essential that they 
should have knowledge of human nature, correct in- 
stincts, small scrupulosity, great coolness, and in addition 
pleasant address, with excellent manners.’’ The people 
who support these parasites, Mr. Browne thinks, are per- 
sons of slender or very moderate means. The weil-to do 
or rich seldom part with money without pledges. In 
New York Mr. Browne tells us only two persons are sure 
to find a fellow—the woman who is in love with him and 
the man who wants to borrow money of him. From the 
feeling with which this writer gives striking instances of 
the pertinacity and the audacity of the borrowing cult it 
must be that he has been a heavy victim. 
‘In a very readable description of ‘‘The Nerves of a 
War-Ship,’’ Mr. Park Benjamin tells us that a whole 
series of most important nerve centres are the invention 
of one man, Lieutenant Fisk; the range-finder, the stadi- 
meter—a small instrument resembling the ordinary 
nautical sextant, which, being set in accordance with the 
range-finder indication, enables the distance of a hostile 
vessel to be registered thereafter instantly, and at any 
monient, no matter how fast she may be going the 
range indicator, the telescopic sight, the newest forms of 
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helm and engine controlling telegraphs, and the speed 
indicator. Mr. Benjamin thinks that the fact that all 
these improvements have come from one brain shows that 
the subject has attracted little attention among the fifty 
thousand Americans who every year ask the government 
for patents. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson makes an extremely read- 
able chapter out of his story of George Washington’s 
youth, which he traces down to the year of Braddock’s 
defeat. Young Mr. Washington’s surveying and wood- 
land experiences, which were made necessary, by the 
way, from the fact that he was a younger son among 
seven children, were evidently not ungrateful to him. 

“It had been wild and even perilous work for the 
young surveyor, but just out of school, to go in the wet 
springtime into that wilderness, when the rivers were 
swollen and ugly with the rains and melting snows from 
off the mountains, where there was scarcely a lodging to 
be had except in the stray comfortless cabins of the scat- 
tered settlers, or on the ground about a fire in the open 
woods, and where a woodman’s wits were needed to come 
even tolerably off. But there was a strong relish in such 
an experience for Washington, which did not wear off 
with the novelty of it. There is an unmistakable note of 
boyish satisfaction in the tone in which he speaks of it. 
‘Since you received my letter in October last,’ he writes 
to a young comrade, ‘I have not sleep’d above three 
nights or four in a bed, but, after walking a good deal all 
the day, I lay down before the fire upon a little hay, straw, 
fodder, or bear-skin, whichever is to be had, with man, 
wife, and children, like a parcel of dogs and cats; and 
happy is he who gets the berth nearest the fire. . au 
I have never had my clothes off, but lay and sleep in them, 
except the few nights I have lay’n in Frederick Town.’ ”’ 





SCRIBNER’S. 

HE most timely article in the March Scribner’s is by 
Richard Whiteing on ‘“ British Opinion of Amer- 
ica.’”’ Mr. Whiteing says that the,average Londoner does 
not know anything about America to speak of, that it is 
an abstraction to him, except when boat races, yacht 
races or athletic contests make it a reality. President 
Cleveland’s message changed all this, at least for the 
moment, and, in Mr. Whiteing’s words, brought for the 
London ‘‘ man in the street” “his remote and unknown 
cousin to town.’? Mr. Whiteing, too, is very conscious of 
what we often call insularity in Englishmen, or at least so 
much of it as makes the Londoner comfortably sure that 
everything will come out all right when sufficient regi- 
ments of Tommy Atkinses are ordered to the scene, 
whether it be a Zulu kingdom to wipe out or a robber in 

the Himalayas to bring to terms. 

The newspapers, Mr. Whiteing thinks, are responsible 
most largely for the impression of the average Englishman 
that the typical Yankee is a hustling individual to whom 
absolutely nothing is sacred. ‘‘Our American report is 
all about the dreary Dunraven squabble, the lynchings, 
peculations, fierce and blocdy strikes that have almost the 
proportions of a civil war.” 

There is a pleasant informational paper by J. H. Con- 
nelly on ‘‘ Carnations.”’ He describes the ways in which 
are grown the fifteen millions of carnations sold each 
winter in the New York markets. These enormous 
quantities of the favorite flower come from Long Island, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and the Hudson, and the de- 
mand is always ahead of the supply. 

The writer of ‘‘The Point of View” has a facetious 
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paragraph suggested by the frightful reproductions of 
photographs of scenes after the massacres in Armenia, 
abominations that open up vast and grisly possibilities 
for the ‘‘ photograph in history.’’ 

“ What if we had a plate a few inches square on which 
the Theban sun had printed those streets full of the 
action of a busy afternoon? What if we had a photo- 
graph of a thoroughfare or a courtyard on the morning of 
the last day of Pompeii? What if the shutter of a 
camera had been opened for a tenth of a second on White- 
hall on a certain January day in 1649, or on Place de la 
Concorde in the same month of 1793? There seems a 
ghastly kind of flippancy in mentioning possibilities like 
these last; they belong, perhaps, to the unspeakable; but 
we have to face the fact that analogous things are just 
what the men of a century or two hence will have in their 
archives. The recording man stops at nothing, and the 
human nature that knit stockings by the foot of the 
guillotine would point cameras at a king on the scaffold.”’ 

Mr. Barrie’s novel, ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” has reached 
its third installment in Scribner’s, and enough has been 
given to the world to prove the work is second to none of 
Mr. Barrie’s stories in pathos and truth. It is one of the 
most charming serials that the magazines have presented ~ 
for a long time. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE Cosmopolitan for March contains a paper by Dr. 
Albert Shaw on ‘Empire -Building in South 
Africa,’’ which, with the fourth chapter of ‘“‘ A Brief His- 
tory of an Ideal Republic,’’ we review among the Leading 
Articles of the Month. 

Mr. Zangwill, writing in ‘‘ The World of Art and Let- 
ters,” is rather noncommittal in his remarks about the 
new Laureate. After a sympathetic exposition of the 
Premier’s difficulties in making the appointment, Mr. 
Zangwill says, without a word about. Alfred Austin in 
propria persona : 

‘“¢ What does it matter who takes the post ? We cannot 
lower the record; indeed, we are bound to get somebody 
above the average in these prolific days of what may be 
minor, but is at least poetry. The office cannot decline 
below the level of Wordsworth’s predecessor, Southey ; 
we have a plethora of poets, able to give every satisfaction 
in their work, and ready to celebrate anything and every- 
thing with neatness and dispatch; and whosover be the 
verses destined, by the filip of the Laureateship, to circu- 
late more widely among the Philistines, they can scarcely 
fail to bring into the camp something of ‘sweetness and 
light.’ ”’ 

Probably the subject accompanied by the divine Sara’s 
name would be entirely banal if any other person in the 
world than Bernhardt were speaking; but ‘‘The Art of 
Making Up”’ has surely a legitimate interest when the 
greatest actress of the age—more than that, when Bern- 
hardt tells of it. It does not take long to describe the 
mysterious rites, indeed, not near so long as to practice 
them. Says Sara: 

“‘ Dry rouge, rice-powder, and one or two pencils, give 
me all the effect I require. 

“As with most artists, my first application is a liberal 
coat of cold cream. This is made under my own imme- 
diate care, and consists of refined olive-oil, rose-water, 
and blanc de baleine. I never use cocoa butter nor liquid 
preparations of any sort. Then the pencils, the rouge, 
and the powder are applied, and all blended in to produce 
the effect of smoothness, 











‘“‘With us French artists, quite as much attention is 
given to the ears, the nostrils, and the lips, as to the com- 
plexion itself. 

‘‘ For the lips is used a simple preparation which car- 
ries nothing but the carmine coloring matter. 

“ This is a brilliant color, necessarily so to give the con- 
trast to the exaggerated tints of the rest of the face. 

‘‘ Depending upon the character of the emotion to be 
depicted in different plays and even in different acts of 
the same play, about the only changes I make are in the 
varying proportions of red to white. 

‘‘ Of wax to alter the shape of the features, black court- 
plaster to make missing teeth, of all such things I know 
nothing, because the rélesI play require no make-up of 
that kind. 

‘ As I never wear a wig, the only way in which I make 
up my hair is to dress it appropriately to my costume and 
the period it represents. 

‘“‘T do not believe in the steaming of the face, or the 
facial massage, so prevalent in America. To me, it is hor- 
rible—abominable, because it spoils the skin and the face. 
I do not think any artist ever secured greatness by the 
use of make-up, and the natural good looks of many 
actresses are spoiled both on the stage and off by employ- 
ing cosmetics too freely.” 

This is especially worth quoting because of the cosmet- 
ical things that the great Phédre does not do. 





MCCLURE’S. 


HE March McClure’s exploits the subject of kites to 
a degree never before attempted, and most of the 
readers of that magazine will doubtless be surprised to 
find out to what extraordinary uses and practical value 
scientific kite-flying may be put. It is Mr. Cleveland 
Moffett who has found out these wonderful things from 
an interview had with Mr. Eddy, the king of kite-flyers, 
who lives on the long peninsula that separates New York 
Bay from Newark Bay. 


ALL ABOUT KITES, 


The scientific kite does not possess a tail. Clear spruce 
sticks are the best. Cloth is used in preference to manilla 
paper, silk being the ideal material, but very costly. A 
six-foot kite should not weigh more than twenty ounces, 
made of paper, or twenty-five ounces made of cloth, while 
Mr. Eddy has made a six-footer for calm flying as light as 
eight ounces. He calculates that six of his bird-shaped 
kites, twenty feet in diameter, would lift a man and 
basket with safety to a height of one hundred feet, assum- 
ng the wind to be blowing steadily at twenty miles to the 
hour. The article is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of this mundane sphere taken from flying kites, 
but the cameras were not manipulated by real human 
travelers. One of the most useful purposes of these great 
kites is their meteorological practicability. Mr. Eddy 
sends up self-registering thermometers and apparatus for 
indicating the direction and strength of the air currents 
with perfect success, and there are certain laws of meteor- 
ology that enable one to predict coming changes from 
differences of readings in these upper strata. This gentle- 
man has sent up twelve kites on one line, three of them 
being nine-footers, carrying thermographs. 

The highest flight ever made by a kite, Mr. Moffett 
tells us, is two miles—that is, two miles of cord was let 
out by Dr. Johnston of Roosevelt Hospital in 1893. By 
calculating. the angles of the cord, the kites were ascer- 
tained to be something over one mile high. As for the 
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uses of kite flying in war, the photographic possibilities are 
at once apparent. A real camera might be dispatched 
over the enemy’s lines, and a perfect picture taken of the 
situation therein, or dynamite might be flown in a tandem 
of kites over the camp and rained down upon its head. 
Mr. Eddy calculates that with a twenty mile breeze, six 
eighteen-foot kites would lift fifty pounds a quarter of a 
mile and suspend it over a fort or beleaguered city half a 
mile distant. Another picturesque purpose which Pro- 
fessor J. W. Davis is experimenting with is the sending 
of buoys to shipwrecked vessels by dirigible kites. 


LINCOLN AS A LOVER. 


Miss Tarbell’s life of Lincoln is partly occupied this 
month in showing him as a rejected lover. Miss Mary 
Owens was the young lady who had this opportunity of 
jilting the greatest of Americans. 

‘‘ Miss Owens had enough discernment to recognize the 
disinterestedness of this love-making, and she refused Mr. 
Lincoln’s offer. She found him ‘deficient in those little 
links which make up the chain of a woman’s happiness,’ 
she said. The affair seems to have been a rather vigorous. 
flirtation on her part, which had interested and perhaps. 
flattered Mr. Lincoln. In the sincerity of his nature he 
feared he had awakened a genuine attachment, and his 
notions of honor compelled him to find out. When finally 
refused, he wrote a description of the affair to a friend, in 
which he ridiculed himself unmercifully.”’ 

The literary features of this month’s McClure’s are Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story, with the characteristic title, 
“The Ship that Found Herself,” and “A Dramatic 
Point,’? by Robert Barr, while Mrs. Elizabeth Stuar 
Phelps Ward describes that interesting part of her lifc 
when she began to ‘“ get into ’’ the magazines. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


66 ee has come around to the task of 
deciding between “‘ The Horse or the Motor,’’ 
and this writer, Mr. Oliver McKee, is not by any means 
so jubilant over the prospect of furnishing steam and iron 
substitutes for horses as are some prophets of the future. 
But he points out that there will be one very distinct 
saving to humanity coincident with this possible displace- 
ment of the horse, which is not taken into account by 
men of science or of statistical tendencies. This is the 
substitute which has been found for the horse as a means 
of locomotion in cities. ‘‘The horse is capable of many 
things, but nature never intended that he should be at the 
mercy of so cruel a taskmaster as the average street-car 
driver. We are all familiar with the spectacle of a jaded, 
trembling animal hauling an overcrowded car through a 
busy street with a heartless driver on the platform who 
is ever prodded on to make schedule time for the fear of 
losing his job; whipped and cursed at, and at the end of 
the route often without even a drink sent tottering over 
the road again, and forced sometimes to keep up a trot to 
save himself from being run down by the car lumbering 
along behind him. .It is therefore not surprising that the 
life of the average car horse is scarcely more than two 
years.’’ Mr. McKee tells us that although in Paris hun- 
dreds of motor-driven vehicles are already in use, there is 
serious doubt as to whether any widespread adoption of 
them will be realized in this country. 
Mr. Edwin Fuller, writing on ‘‘ The Decadent Novel,” 
is one of those satisfactory men who can make a firm 
stand and insist on decided comparisons. For instance, 
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he boldly places Mr. Thomas Hardy in a place among 
“the gods whose habitation in Parnassus is not likely to 
be vacated.’”? In Mr. Fuller’s estimate Scott and Thack- 
eray alone surpassed Hardy, and ‘‘The Return of the 
Native ’’ was the finest novel to appear in English litera- 
ture since “‘ The Mill on the Floss.’’ Among the living, 
he ranks Mrs. Oliphant next to Hardy, with an artistic 
sense quite as keen, though working in a less titanic vein. 
Black, Mr. Fuller thinks, has not fulfilled his early prom- 
ise, and Blackmore stands only for his one great work, 
“Lorna Doone.’? Robert Louis Stevenson he finds 
deficient in art, that is, compared with the author of 
“« Rob Roy ”’ and “‘ Quentin Durward,” and the deficiency 
is most boldly shown in Stevenson’s inability to draw a 
woman. The young men who are trying to rival Scott 
Mr. Fuller dubs adventurous and not romantic, and he 
dismisses their school with faint praise, saying that they 
are comparatively harmless. He cannot say so much by 
a good deal about didactic novels and writers “ with a 
purpose,’’? whom he finds false to the basic principles of 
art. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ROM the March Atlantic we have selected the paper 

by Mary H. Catherwood, on ‘French Roads,”’ 

to review among the Leading Articles of the Month. 
The magazine opens with an essay by H. C. Merwin, on 
“The Irish in American Life.’? He examines into the 


racial characteristics of the Irishman and their effect on 
his status in America. Being an eminently social crea- 
ture, the Irishman keeps well within the large cities, and 


nearly two-thirds of our entire Hibernian population 
live in five New England States. Being unskilled and 
uneducated, they have taken their work at the bottom 
of the social scale. Even the children born in the United 
States to Irish parents are in astonishingly large propor- 
tion addicted to ‘“‘service.”? Of all those children, the 
census of 1880 tells us that 978,854 persons were occupied, 
415,854 of them in rendering personal service, 284,175 in 
mechanical and mining industries, 140,307 in agriculture, 
and 188,518 in trade and railroads. In the somewhat 
higher walks of life the principle of gregariousness stil] 
controls their choice of profession. They are contractors, 
blacksmiths, liverymen, saloon keepers, lawyers, but not 
doctcrs or leaders in industrial enterprises. 

The Atlantic Monthly recently made elaborate investi- 
gations among the superintendents and teachers of public 
schools, with a view to ascertaining, so far as the witness 
of the teachers themselves could go, their real status, and 
the specific reforms required to make the profession a call- 
ing of greater dignity and more suitable reward. Several 
questions were asked bearing on the actual work of the 
teacher and the facts of his professional career, so that 
data could be had for advancing the principles necessary 
to lift the teacher into the highest esteem: 

‘1, To give efficient teachers security in their positions 
and freedom to do their best work. é 

‘62, To pay them salaries large enough to make the pro- 
fession attractive to the very ablest nen and women, not 
as a makeshift, but as a life career.”’ 

No less than 1,189 teachers and superintendents an- 
swered these questions, representing every State and 
Territory except New Mexico and Oklahoma, and in this 
March number Dr. Stanley Hall, the famous psychologist, 
and president of Clark University, examines into the 
answers and finds the most important evil in the too great 
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‘‘infiuence”’ in the matter of appointments and promo- 
tions; merit does not win, and civil service reform is 
absolutely necessary for a healthful and dignified profes- 
sion of public teaching. 

It is not too great a praise to say there is not an article 
orstory in the March Atlantic which is not well worth 
=" out of the many of both practical and esthetic 
value. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


OHN COLEMAN ADAMS has had suggested to him 
by the ‘‘ White City ”’ of the Chicago exposition the 
subject of a paper which begins this magazine, 

“What a Great City Might Be.”” The Chicago buildings, 
he thinks, have a great lesson for us of what we might 
enjoy in the way of order, cleanliness and béauty, if only 
the natural advantages of our cities had not been squan- 
dered by uses which had no forethought for future needs. 
And not only in outward appearance, in architectural and 
in material cleanliness did the ‘‘ White City” so far 
transcend the municipal surroundings we are accustomed 


“The United States, Great Britain and International 
Arbitration,” is the title of a paper by Dr. B. F. True- 
blood. He thinks that the dislike of Great Britain in this 
country is deeper seated and more unyielding than the 
animosity toward our people on the other side, and that 
it would be easy to show that we had been less willing 
than she to submit to arbitration the differences between 
the two countries. But he is encouraged rather than 
disappointed at the lesson of the difficulties just had over 
the Venezuela question. In spite of appearances to the 
contrary, he thinks that the cause of arbitration has made 
more real progress than even the most most sanguine has 
supposed, and he believes that the real spirit of the two 
countries was shown in the splendid utterances for peace 
which the war rumors at once aroused. * 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


E have quoted elsewhere from Statistician Mul- 

hall’s reply to the question, ‘‘ 1s the Human Race 

Deteriorating ?’’ from Professor Young’s account of 

‘“‘The Newest Telescope,’? and from Mr. Gladstone’s 

second article on ‘‘The Future Life and the Condition 
of Man Therein.” 

The Venezuelan question is treated by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and the Right Hon. James Bryce. Mr. Car- 
negie believes that the dangerous stage of the dispute 
has been passed in safety, and that there will be no 
war, because the United States has already declared for 
arbitration, while Great Britain is moving in that direc- 
tion, and “‘no government can live in Britain which 
dares squarely to persist in rejecting arbitration in a 
boundary dispute upon the American continent.” 

Mr. Bryce avers that Englishmen generally are open- 
minded on the boundary question, and that they wish to 
be fair. He considers it remarkable that no political 
division has arisen over the question. “If, therefore, 
any part of the case for British Guiana is shown to be 
weak, public opinion will, I believe, refuse to press it, 
and we shall not be ashamed to own ourselves mistaken, 
Every one desires that an honorable way out of the pres- 
ent difficulty may be found. If the same temper pre- 
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vails on the other side of the ocean—as we trust and be- 
lieve it does—that way will be found.” 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has little sympathy with the suf- 
frage agitators among women. “The discontent of 
working women is understandable, but it is a wide jump 
from the woman discontented about her work or wages 
to the woman discontented about her political position. 
Of all the shrill complainers that vex the ears of mortals 
there are none so foolish as the women who have dis- 
covered that the founders of our Republic left their 
work half finished, and that the better half remains for 
them todo. While more practical and sensible women 
are trying to put their kitchens, nurseries and drawing- 
rooms in order, and to clothe themselves rationally, this 
class of discontents are dabbling in the gravest national 
and economic questions.”’ 


THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE will be found quotations from Sir Ed- 

win Arnold’s “ Victoria, Queen and Empress,” 

and from Professor Woolsey’s discussion of ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent’s Monroe Doctrine.” 

In the opening article of the number, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton takes a gloomy view of civilization in 
America If for “civilization”? one should read “ bar- 
barism,’’ in the title of Professor Norton’s paper, a more 
exact notion of its contents would be conveyed. No 
ground for confidence in the future of our race is found 
in the public school system, for ‘‘ the work of the school 
has no direct tendency to prepare the child to become a 
zood and intelligent citizen. In spite of our free-school 
system, ignorance has increased and is increasing among 
us.’”? In manners and morals we are sadly deficient, as a 
people. This is shown in the wide-spread lack of any 
proper home training of children, and in the evils de- 
veloped in college athletics. The influence of the news- 
paper press is degrading, and political corruption is 
everywhere present. Professor Norton finds a new men- 
ace in the sentiment of independence which is abroad in 
the land. ‘In the vast half-civilized and half-settled 
regions,’’ this sentiment becomes ‘‘ the very manifesta- 
tion of barbarism and of a relapse toward savagery.” 
Believing all this, Professor Norton still has some hope 
of our national salvation, but the processes of self-im- 
provement must be slow. 

The Rev. Thomas P. Hughes makes some discriminat- 
ing remarks concerning ‘ The Stage from a Clergyman’s 
Standpoint,” in which he shows not only a lively sense 
of what the American stage ought to be, but a very defi 
nite knowledge of what it actually is—a combination 
which is rare in the equipment of clerical instructors on 
the subject. 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin lays out the following 
‘“monetary programme ’’ for Congress and the execu- 
tive: ‘1. Provision for full and sufficient gold reserve of 
at least $200,000,000, by sale of bonds. 

“2. Notice of the redemption on demand, in gold, of 
any and all kinds of government paper and silver money 
at numerous cities in different parts of the United 
States. 

‘3. The cancellation of all notes redeemed. The re- 
peal of the act of May 31, 1878, forbidding the retirement 
of United States notes. 

‘4, If notes are called for, the issue of new notes only 
on deposit of gold, dollar for dollar, in the Treasury.” 

Prof. W, T. Sedgwick reviews the remarkable services 


of the Massachusetts Board of Health in the matter of 
sanitary experiments. 


THE ARENA, 
O fe opening article of the number (illustrated) is by 
Justice Walter Clark, on Mexico. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, president of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, contributes an 
account of the celebration of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton’s eightieth birthday held in New York City. This 
occasion also commemorated the semi-centennial jubilee 
of the woman-suffrage movement in the United States. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell enters a plea for co-operative 
housekeeping, asserting that women themselves repre- 
sent organized obstruction to such a movement. 

Readers who have followed the long serial entitled 
‘¢ Napoleon Bonaparte : a Sketch written for a Purpose,’’ 
are still waiting to have that purpose revealed to them. 





APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


HE activities of the Smithsonian Institution are de- 
scribed by Prof. Henry Carrington Bolton, who 
sketched in a previous article the circumstances of the 
founding and growth of this great scientific enterprise. 
The present article is illustrated, and affords an execl- 
lent survey of the actual work carried on from year to 
year by the staffs of the Smithsonian and the National 
Museum. 

Dr.Charles C. Abbott offers a brief but suggestive study 
of ‘The Effect of Prolonged Drought Upon Animal Life,”’ 
the area treated comprising about two thousand acres 
of upland and meadow in the Delaware River Valley be- 
tween Trenton and Bordentown, N. J. 

‘“‘ Gathering Naval Stores” is the subject of an inter- 
esting article by Lee J. Vance, who thus describes the 
area which, he says, produces the bulk of all the naval 
stores used in the world : 

‘““There is an immense stretch of pine forest begin- 
ning in North Carolina near the Virginia border, and it 
follows aloag the Atlantic coast to Florida, and along 
the Gulf coast as far as Texas. This belt of long-leaf 
pine varies in width from five to one hundred miles, 
crosses six states—namely, the two Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana—and covers an area 
of about one hundred and thirty thousand square miles.” 

As many persons are doubtless ignorant of the real 
meaning of the expression ‘‘ naval stores,” it should be 
said that Mr. Vance uses it throughout his paper to de- 
scribe merely the sap product of the pine forests—turpen- 
tine and resin. 


THE LOTOS. 


UCH more promising than the typical new candi- 
date for periodical honors is the Lotos, which is 
to make a new series of the Cycle magazine. The Feb- 
ruary number, which is the first of the Lotos Series, 
shows a gratifying absence of philistinism and of flagrant 
bids for popular favor at the cost of saying something 
worth saying. We have quoted in another department 
from the paper by Mrs. Annie S. Peck on “ The Ameri- 
can School at Athens.’’ The magazine is to be avowedly 
concerned with literature, art and education, rather more 
from the point of view of pure esthetics than is the case 
with illustrated magazines commonly known as “ popu- 
lar.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for February supplies one 

of the most important articles published this 

‘month in Mr. W. R. Lawson’s ‘‘ German Intrigues in the 

Transvaal,’’ which is noticed in another department. So 
also is Mr. H. Lynch’s on “‘ The Armenian Question.” 


SOCIALISM FOR MILLIONAIRES, 


Mr. G. B. Shaw, talking of the capacity of rich men, 
who do not know how to do good with their money, 
gives them advice from the point of view of a socialist. 
There is a good deal of sterling sense in this article, as 
may be seen by the following extracts: ‘‘ Here then 
is the simple formula for the public benefactor. Never 
give the people anything they want: give them some- 
thing they ought to want and don’t. Thus we find at 
the end of it all, appositely enough, that the great work 
of the millionaire, whose tragedy is that he has not needs 
enough for his means, is to create needs. The man who 
makes the luxury of yesterday the need of to-morrow is 
as great a benefactor as the man who makes two ears of 
wheat grow where one grew before. Bequests to the 
public should be for the provision of luxuries, never of 
necessaries. The intelligent millionaire need not hesi- 
tate to subsidize any vigilance society or reform society 
that is ably conducted. The millionaire should ask him- 
self what is his favorite subject. Has it a school, with 
scholarships for the endowment of research and the 
attraction of rising talent at the universities? Hasita 
library, ora museum? If not, then he has an opening 
at once for his ten thousand or hundred thousand.” 


ANTITOXIN. 


Mr. D. C. Boulger contributes rather a ghastly article 
on ‘* Antitoxin from a Patient’s Point of View,” in 
which he describes his own experiences at the hospital 
where he was treated with antitoxin for diphtheria. It 
is rather formidable to have to face such an experience 
as is described in the following passages : ‘‘ The very 
‘day I left the hospital my voice became strange and ar- 
ticulation painful ; but for several days nothing.more 
happened, except an attack of staggers from a momen- 
tary sensation of powerlessness in the left leg, which 
should have told me what was coming on. Then fol- 
lowed loss of sight—the eyes first showing weakness at 
a near distance, then at a long, and finally one eye after 
the other doubling the objects looked at. Difficulty in 
swallowing, culminating in the rejection of all solids or 
liquids, came on with the loss of sight, and was accom- 
panied by an extraordinarily abundant eructation of 
white froth, quite distinct from phlegm, and resembling 
nothing so much as the foam of a horse. I said at once 
that this must arise from the serum with which I had 
been inoculated having been taken from a horse suffer- 
ing from glanders. Exactly one month after I left the 
hospital I lost the power of walking or standing up, and 
then, in another week, that of writing or using my hands 
inany way. During the next ten weeks I remained in 
an absolutely helpless state —a sort of living death, with 
the brain clear and active, and the body useiess.”’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GREAT MEN. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock gives us the third installment of his 
papers on “‘ Physics and Sociology.” He obligingly sum- 
marizes what he has got to say in the headings of his 
chapters, which we quote as they stand : 

“Great men analagous to atoms of superior size, on 
whose presence the aggregation of all the other atoms 
depends. Great men the first study of the sociologist. 
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‘‘Great men are of various degrees and kinds. <Acci- 
dental greatness and congenital greatness. The men 
congenitally great to be studied first. 

‘¢ Congenital greatness requires to be reduced and de- 
veloped. The development of greatness dependent on 
the motives supplied by society.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for February devotes a very 
large proportion of its space to episodes of the 
month. St. Loe Strachey’s article on the “‘ Keynote of 
Our Foreign Policy ’’ is dealt with elsewhere. Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen gossips concerning the “ Evolution of Edi- 
tors’ of last century. Captain Maxse continues his pa- 
pers on “ British Military Reform” for civilian readers. 
All the articles for this month are very strenuous, with 
the exception of Mr. W. B. Harris’ description of 
“ Tiflis,’ which is interesting on account of the sug- 
gestion which it affords as tothe changes which Russia 
will make in Erzeroum when she has duly established it 
the capital of Armenia. Mr. Harris concludes his paper 
by remarking that Tiflis is ‘a city presenting two en- 
tirely different characteristics, the Oriental, in its deca- 
dence, and the Western civilization that Russia has 
brought with her, sweeping before her all that is rude 
and out-worn, and, in place thereof, raising a city of 
which any country in the world might well be proud.”’ 


THE GOOD WORK OF CECIL RHODES, 


Mr. F. G. Shaw has a well informed article entitled 
“The Chartered Company and Matabeleland,” in which 
he summarizes some of the salient features of the good 
work which Cecil Rhodes has accomplished in Loben- 
gula’s country. 

*Nomore striking instance of modern progress can 
possibly be given than the sudden advance of Matabele- 
land from a state of complete and savage despotism to 
a country smiling under an energetic and just English 
control—containing a population England may well be 
proud of-—with a well built and rapidly advancing capi- 
tal, an energetic Chamber of Commerce, a Chamber of 
Mines, and a Town Council, replete with most modern 
conveniences, including water-works, hospitals, a fine 
Stock Exchange, electric lighting, excellent clubs, post- 
office and telegraph department, breweries, ice facto- 
ries, skating-rinks, a commodious market-house, four 
printed papers, racecourses and well laid out cricket, 
polo, and football grounds, churches, tennis-courts, etc. 
In Matabeleland there are 800 miles of good roads run- 
ning through the country, sixteen hundred miles of reef 
pegged out, and 60,000 feet of dead work done in the 
various mines; a great part of the country is trigono- 
metrically surveyed, and several thousands of acres are 
under cultivation, there is a well disciplined white 
police force of 600 men, backed up by 1,500 efficient vol- 
unteers and some 300 native policemen. Native Com- 
missioners appointed to every district control and pro- 
tect the natives, and a supreme court is presided over by 
the most upright and esteemed of judges. Two rail- 
ways are in course of construction having a capital of 
nearly £2,000,000. The population consists of seven 
thousand white inhabitants. One hundred and twelve 
companies carry on operations with nominal capitals 
amounting to £16,000,000, and an equal number of com- 
panies whose capital is at the present moment unknown 
to the writer, and some millions of working capital are 
steadily working to develop the undoubted mineral 
wealth of the country.” 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are several very excellent articles in the Nine- 
teenth Century this month. We notice elsewhere 
Mr. Swinburne’s poem about Robert Burns, Mr. Bolton’s 
article on the Venezuela question, Mr. Arnold Forster 
on ‘‘ Our True Foreign Policy,”’ M. de Pressensé on ‘‘ The 
Relations of France and England,’’ Mr. Gregory’s pro- 
posed ‘‘ German Barrier Across Africa,’’ and the two pa- 
pers on Cardinal Manning. 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND. 


There is a very excellent article by Lord Meath en- 
titled ‘‘ Reasonable Patriotism,’’ in which the Earl, after 
an extended survey of the whole world, sums it all up in 
an article pointing out the superiority of England among 
nations. Lord Meath says: ‘ Having traveled widely, 
I am convinced, speaking broadly, that in no country, 
and under no form of government, are more equitable 
laws, purer justice and more righteous administration 
to be found, and personal rights and liberties more re- 
spected, than in the United Kingdom ; and, so far as my 
knowledge extends, in no country do the rich tax them- 
selves, either voluntarily or by law, as heavily for the 
benefit of the poor as in Great Britain. 

*“‘ Statesmen, administrators, and philanthropists have 
much work still to accomplish in Great Britain before it 
can be considered a model land ; but the Old Country is, 
after all, not such a bad place for an honest man to live 
in, and it is well that Britons should know its strong as 
well as its weak points, and should not picture to them- 
selves advantages under other systems of government, 
and in other lands, which only exist in their own imagi- 
nations.” 


HOW TO DEAL WITH SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Captain Lugard has a paper of considerable interest 
entitled ‘‘ Slavery Under the British Flag,” in which he 
says : ‘‘ I advocate the gradual and less drastic method 
of abolishing the legal sanction and slavery, and not of 
compulsory emancipation. It is not experimental legis- 
lation; it has been tried and found completely effective 
in India and elsewhere. Under its provisions probably 
few would claim their freedom at first ; but it would 
render the trade too precarious to be lucrative, it would 
compel owners to treat their slaves well, and it would 
promote a free labor market.” 


BRITISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 


Mr. Arnold Forster, in the course of his paper on “ Our 
True Foreign Policy,’? makes a statement as to British 
trade with Russia which is worth while remembering. 
He says : “‘I venture to believe that the facts with re- 
gard to our trade with Russia will come as a surprise to 
many, and they are so remarkable that I make no apol- 
ogy for stating them here. In 1894 our trade with 
Russia was £35,000,000, only £9,000,000 less than the trade 
of the United Kingdom with the whole of the German 
Empire, and only £1,000,000 less than our trade with the 
whole of the Australian Colonies. The Baltic trade alone 
was £4,000,000 in excess of our Canadian trade. The 
total Russian trade was four times that with Italy, fif- 
teen times that with Austria, and was equal to the 
united trade of the United Kingdom with China, Egypt, 
and the Cape put together.” 


THE RESULT OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH AND SIAM TREATY. 


Sir Frederick Verney, the English Secretary of the 
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Siamese Legation, writes a brief paper on the Anglo- 
French agreement. He says: ‘‘The main result of the 
negotiations, if put into a single sentence, would be that. 
Siam retains precisely the same rights over the whole of 
her territory as she had before the Treaty was signed ; 
and that she gains the additional security for that part 
of her territory which is most vital and most vulnerable, 
which the joint guarantee of England and France can 
give her.” 


CORN STORES FOR WAR TIME, 


Mr. Marston is full of the idea that England ought to 
be provisioned for a year against siege. Gibraltar, he 
says, is provisioned for two, whereas England has not 
got rations for much more than a week. His idea is that 
England should keep a year’s stock of wheat continually 
in a national granary, which could be built and furnished 
at a cost of $150,000,000. He says: “‘ If we establish a re- 
serve of corn sufficient for one year’s consumption, we 
must buy about 25,000,000 quarters, which, at the av- 
erage price of wheat now, would mean, roughly, £30,- 
000,000 sterling. It is obvious that we could not buy this 
all at once; it must be done by advance orders gradu- 
ally, and be, as it were, grown specially for us. These 
£30,000,000 sterling could be raised, and should be raised 
in this country alone, by the issue of Imperial Corn Bonds: 
bearing interest at 2% or 3 per cent., redeemable at the 
option of the Government. The interest should be paid 
by an addition to the income tax.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for February contains four- 

teen articles, nine of which bear directly upon for- 

eign disputes which have occupied so much attention 

during the last month. It cannot be said that the Re- 

view as a whole makes for peace ; on the contrary, it is 

difficult to conceive a more mischief-making article than 
the first, which is called ‘‘ A Lesson in German.” 


GLADSTONIANA, 


An anonymous writer, writing over the initial ‘‘ W.,’’ 
prints the following extract from a letter which, al- 
though not attributed to Mr. Gladstone, can have ema- 
nated from no other person than the author of the Bul- 
garian agitation. Mr. Gladstone writes: ‘A Europe, 
which spends two hundred and fifty millions a year on 
force still permits itself to be dragged at the wheels of 
a chariot steeped all over in blood and shame. When is 
it toend? Ifthe Powers do not love others, have they 
not a little self-love, and does it not make them conscious 
[that] for the moment—I hope only for the moment 
—they are simply ridiculous ?”’ 

Another item, not of such immediate interest, but of 
greater novelty, is contained in Canon MacColl’s article. 
After discussing the relations of empires it seems to oc- 
cur to the Canon that it was his duty to vindicate Lord 
Salisbury from a charge brought against him for taking 
office under Lord Beaconsfield in 1874. He had broken 
with his chief over the Household Suffrage, and yet he 
consented to resume office when he came back to power 
in 1874. Canon MacColl says: ‘‘ The truth is that this 
point of political honor was referred to Mr. Gladstone’s 
decision as an honorable political opponent. And he 
decided without hesitation that it was Lord Salisbury’s 
duty to take office under Lord Beaconsfield, on the fol- 
lowing grounds: The only possible government at that 














time was a government headed by Lord Beaconsfield. 
Lord Salisbury was not likely to become a Liberal, and, 
therefore, the only way in which he could serve his coun- 
try was by taking office in the only possible govern- 
ment. An independent member of Parliament, even in 
the House of Commons, still less in the House of Lords, 
could do little good. Let him be ever so able, he was 
comparatively powerless, except through the instru- 
mentality of the party to which he attached himself ; 
and government by party would become impossible if 
public criticism, however stringent, were to debar a man 
from accepting office from the statesman whom he con- 
sidered it his duty to censure. The episode is so honor- 
able to both the eminent persons in question, that I be- 
lieve myself justified in putting it on record without 
consultation with either.”’ 


THE GOLD ERA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. W. Basil Worsfold has a very interesting article 
describing the extraordinary effect produced in the de- 
velopments of South Africa, by the discovery of the gold 
field. South Africa, as will be seen from the following 
figures, is now producing one-fifth of the gold output of 
the world : 
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GOLD OUTPUT FOR 1894. WORLD'S OUTPUT. 
Average an- 
Value nual value. 

United States....... £9,000,000 | From 1700 to 1850... .£2,000,000 
Australasia.......... 8,000,000 | From 1850 to 1875. ... 25,000,000 
South Africa........ 7,000,000 | From 1875 to 1890... . 20,000,000 

Russia (1892),........ 4,000,000 | For 1894 (one year 
OUND) ies cae suntan 36,500,000 


The effect which the sudden bubbling up of this spring 
has upon South Africa he illustrates as follows: ‘In 
1886—less than ten years ago—the barren and monoto- 
nous aspect of the African veldt upon the Witwaters- 
randt was broken only by a group of huts. To-day 
Johannesburg is the centre of a district which, accord- 
ing to an informal but reliable census recently taken, has 
a European popluation of 120,850 souls; while the crest 
of the ridge is crowned for thirty miles with pithead 
gears, batteries and surface works. The second trans- 
formation is scarcely less striking. In November 1893, 
Buluwayo was the chief kraal of Lobengula, chief of the 
savage Matabele. To-day, it is a town, and the centre 
of a district with a European population of 4,000 persons 
—a town with brick-built houses, with newspapers issued 
in type and a Chamber of Commerce.”’ 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE youngest of the French reviews begins the new 
year by devoting a great deal of space to political 
matters, both French and foreign. M. Hanotaux dis- 
cusses the Antananarivo Treaty, a treaty, it will be re- 
membered, for which he was in a certain measure re- 
sponsible. The ex-Minister is evidently in favor of a 
somewhat active Protectorate, and he discusses one by 
one the various articles subscribed to by the Queen of 
Madagascar. It is curious to note that he is a deter- 
mined opponent of annexation. 

In indirect but none the less real connection with poli- 
tics is a brilliant anonymous article on the influence of 
French compulsory military service on the professions. 
Certain it is, that however admirable from a health point 
of view, the now three years’ compulsory military train- 
ing has made it far from easy for the young Frenchman 
of to-day to adequately acquire the knowledge necessary 
to successfully follow one or any of the learned profes- 
sions. Strict as are the conditions which condemn all 
Frenchmen to the three years’ soldiering, there are ex- 
ceptions made in favor of the only or eldest sons of 
widows, for they are exempted from two-thirds of the 
service their contemporaries must serve. The diploma 
of certain government schools, notably the Polytech- 
nique, the Centrale, the Medical Faculties, and Teachers’ 
Training-Colleges also exempt those holding them from 
full time ; the writer would like to see an entirely differ- 
ent system of conscription prevail. 

The second January number of the Revue de Paris is 
of more general interest than the first. A hitherto un- 
published preface of George Sand, written in 1875, just 
a year before the great novelist’s death, sums up her 
theories concerning literature and life. It is curious to 
note that she does not believe that a novelist, however 
earnest, should ever write with a purpose, but she ad- 
mits that all unconsciously each writer embodies his or 
her theories in all that he or she writes. 

Chats with Bismarck, as recorded by the Duc de Per- 
signy, one time Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin (1850), 


are, on the whole, disappointing. But the writer gives 
the following vivid personal description of how the great 
Chancellor impressed him when a young man : ‘“‘ He had 
already been married for some years to a very pretty 
woman, who was both loved and esteemed in Berlin so- 
ciety. Though I did not see much of M. de Bismarck, I 
well remember the impression he produced on me. In 
those days France, the French Empire, the Napoleons, 
and everything that concerned them, were objects of ex- 
ecration among the Feudal party in Berlin. I felt myself 
to be in an atmosphere of passions and prejudices ; even 
in polite society I was rarely greeted with due civility. 
Bismarck, still a fine, good-looking young man, was noted 
even in this circle for his reactionary ardor ; but neither 
in his relations with me, nor with the other members of 
the French Legation, did he ever show his hostility. He 
discussed everything in an independent and broad fash- 
ion. Unlike many of his friends, he was never afraid of 
compromising himself by being kindly and courteous to 
those whom his party regarded as enemies ; and even 
without having had many opportunities of judging, I 
then conceived a high opinion of his character.” 

Bismarck seems to have returned the compliment, for 
when he came to Paris in 1867 he called on the Duke, 
and held with him a curious conversation on his (Bis- 
marck’s) relations to Napoleon III., whose attitude and 
character he frankly professed himself unable to under- 
stand. According to the diplomat, the German states- 
man even at that time clearly foresaw the imminence of 
a Franco-Prussian conflict. It would be instructive to 
learn whether the Duc de Persigny took notes immedi- 
ately after this conversation, or whether he is simply 
reporting what was said from memory. 

French historians seem anxious to exploit the various 
sojourns made by Napoleon I. in Germany. Last month 
the French occupation of Berlin, a painful and some- 
what grotesque page of Prussian history, was set forth 
at length. Now M. Vandal gives an equally striking ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s triumphal expedition to Dresden 
in 1812. It will be remembered that the Emperor made 
on this occasion a pacific journey to Saxony. He was ac- 
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companied by Marie Louise, and was received both by 
the King Frederick Augustus and by all the princes of 
the Rhine Confederation with the greatest enthusiasm. 
It was on this occasion that Napoleon I. met as equal, 
and, indeed, as superior, his father-in-law the Emperor 
of Austria. These three weeks at Dresden may be said 
to have been the last spent in unclouded glory by the 
great Napoleon, for from Dresden he started on the 
terrible invasion of Russia which was to end so disas- 
trously. 

Other articles concern the future of North Africa from 
an agricultural point of view, treated by M. J. Saurin ; 
‘“‘The Art Treasures of Chantilly ;” an eloquent eulogy 
of Sully Prudhomme the poet, by G. Paris; and ‘‘ The 
Decadence of Italian Art” by R. Rolland. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue, which now boasts as assistant- 
editor Victor Hugo’s grandson, who has already 
published in its pages some charming notes of his experi- 
ences as a sailor, begins the new year well. In future 
each number will have as frontispiece an illustration con- 
sisting of a reproduction of the work of a well-known 
French artist. That published in the January 1 number 
is a singularly charming study of a girl by Jeanniot ; in 
the second number is a crayon head by Aman. This 
innovation will probably greatly add to the value of 
Madame Adam’s publication, and will also give foreign 
readers an opportunity of seeing something of contem- 
porary French art. 

The place of honor is given to the third and conclud- 
ing essay by Maurice Maeterlinck on ‘ The Inner Life.”’ 
This may be said to contain the author’s profession of 
faith. The “ Belgian Shakespeare’s’’ British admirers 
and disciples will perhaps be surprised to learn that he 
is a strong believer in Deism. 

In the same number Baron Hess attempts to analyze 
what he styles ‘‘ Anti-German Switzerland.” He paints 
with considerable shrewdness the Switzer of to-day, and 
all that has made him what he is. 

In the second January number of the Review M. Dela- 
fosse renders in a few eloquent pages a high tribute to 
the Comte de Chambord, whom he presents as having 
been almost ideally suited to become a much-loved and 
respected constitutional monarch ; and this in spite of 
the fact that probably no man was ever less popular 
than “Henri V.’”’ He recalls the fact that the subject 
of his sketch was fifty before he really had a chance of 
making his voice heard in France, and had it not been 
for his absolute belief in his divine right, the conclusion 
of the Franco-Prussian war might have seen France once 
more ruled over by a king. ‘‘ My country,’’ the Comte 
de Chambord once exclamed to a friend, “‘ has a right to 
all I possess save the sacrifice of the principles I repre- 
sent, and of my honor.”” And, to quote another of his 
phrases uttered about the same time, he felt that he 
could not conscientiously accept the Crown from a Re- 
public, and subject, from his point of view, to humili- 
ating conditions. This article, and the work by M. 


Chesnelong which inspired the writer, should prove of 
great value to the student of contemporary French his- 
tory. 

Very different in character, but also valuable from an 
historical point of view, are some hitherto unpublished 
letters from and to Madame Recamier and her friend 
Baron de Voght, the well-known philanthropist and 


economist. These letters contain some amusing glimpses 
of French life, and also include an anonymous epistle 
said to have been written to Madame Recamier by 
Chateaubriand. 

A contemporary of Rabelais, the famous astrologer, 
Dr. Henri Cornelius Agrippa, is dealt with by Dr. Folet. 
Far-famed in his own days as a magician and sorcerer, 
he wrote a curious book which remains a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of Occultism. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


R. DELMAS’ article on the influenza in the first 
January number of the Revue is noticed in an- 
other department. 

M. Hanotaux, ex-Foreign Minister, contributes an ar- 
ticle on the first ministry of Richelieu, dealing with the 
affairs of Venice and Savoy at the beginning of the great 
Cardinal’s career. 

M. Valbert signs some interesting pages on David 
Frederic Strauss, the theologian. Strauss’ friendships 
were strong, in spite of his phlegmatic temperament. 
Like Horace, whom he greatly admired, he had the gift 
of friendship, but those whom he admitted to his in- 
timacy were few. ‘ Myself, my friends and the rest,’’ 
he would say, and the order of this division of mankind 
represented also the order of his interests. The story of 
his life, his pastorate, his rationalism, his unfortunate 
marriage, are reviewed with intelligence. He separated 
from his wife, a singer of great beauty, after she had 
borne him two children. It was an unsuitable: match. 
He still loved her, but she would not return. “ Urged 
by the need of loving a woman,”’ he writes, ‘‘ and of car- 
rying her in my heart, deeply attached to this woman 
both by our children, by the memory of happy days, and 
by the winning sides of her character, I took advantage 
of the distance which separated us to represent her to 
myself such as I should have wished her to have been. 
Her letters have awakened me from my dream. I have 
found her out to be what she really is, and all is over be- 
tween us; but I have hours of despair.”? A strange, 
cold man, a hypochondriac, and even, as we see when an 
internal tumor attacked him, a stoic ; his lack of faith 
in a future life caused him no regret, save once—when 
he stood by the bedside of his dying mother. 

The Marquis de Gabriac begins a most interesting 
series of ‘‘ Diplomatic Recollections of Russia and Ger- 
many,’’ in the eventful years 1870 to 1872. M. de Gahriac 
was asked by M. Thiers to go to Berlin as French Chargé 
ad’ Affaires the day after the peace of Frankfort was 
signed, and he was thus enabled to view the march of 
events behind the scenes. 

M. A. Gaudry surveys the career of the Marquis de 
Saporta, a distinguished savant, who was born in 1823, 
and died in January, 1895. He was one of the founders 
of the paleontology of the vegetable kingdom, and in 
his private life he was no less beloved for the amiability 
and sweetness of his disposition than in his public life he 
was admired for his scientific achievements. 

M. Colson continues his investigations into the cos’ of 
the French State and State-guaranteed railways. A 
very clear diagram, occupying a whole page, exhibits 
the growing disproportion between receipts and ex- 
penses, the latter having risen to an alarming exvent 
ever since 1872. 

M. de Pressensé contributes an ably written and most 
conscentious historical survey of the Monroe doct-* te. 

















He thinks it is one of those arcana Imperii, those mys- 
teries of State, into which it is not wise to pry too 
closely. But the writer certainly represents French 
anti-English feeling very strongly, for he refers to “ the 
untenable pretensions, the arrogant refusai of arbitra- 
tion and the inopportune recriminations of a Power like 
England.” 

M. E. Ollivier continues his extremely curious and 
valuable account of the early life of Napoleon III. Few 
living Frenchmen know more about this sub, -ct than the 
writer, and his description of the events which preceded 
Louis Napoleon’s election to the Presidency of the French 
Republic is perhaps the most able exposition of what 
then occurred yet given to the world. ‘‘ Never,’’ he ob- 
serves significantly, ‘‘did the Bonapartist cause seem 
more utterly lost than on the eve of the day of its great 
triumph.”’ M. Ollivier evidently believes that Napoleon 
III. owed not a little of his success to the policy of mas- 
terly inactivity he pursued during the three years which 
preceded his election. Had he been as short-sighted as 
he was ambitious, the Revolution of 1848 would have 
given him a unique opportunity of forcing forward his 
personality. Itis clear from these pages that the Prince 
President may truly be said to have been elected by the 
people. Had the matter been left to the Assembly, there 
is now no doubt that Cavaignac would have been chosen. 
Apropos of the fashion in which the various candidates 
were regarded, Thiers used to tell a curious anecdote. 
One morning, going down the back staircase of his house, 
he met a water-carrier. ‘‘ Well, it seems we are to have 
anew President ; I should like to know something of 
your opinions,’’ he observed to the man. ‘ What would 
you say to Marshal Bugeaud?*’ ‘ Don’t know him,” 
‘“Of the Prince de Joinville?’’ ‘‘ You mean Philippe’s 
son?” ‘Of De Cavaignac?’’ ‘ Well, we’ve heard of 
him.” ‘And of the Prince Louis Napoleon?” ‘“ Ah!’’ 
cried the good man, ‘‘ hisname has a very familiar sound 
about it.”’ 

Other articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes deal with 
the Seine assizes, or, rather, the French jury system, 
which the writer, M. Cruppi, compares unfavorably 
with its English counterpart ; and with the art collect- 
ors who flourished in Rome during the last century. 
There are traced the beginnings of several of the best- 
known Roman galleries. M. Geffroy brings to bis task 
a vast amount of erudition, undertaking a piece of work 
which should earn him the gratitude of all art lovers. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN REVIEWS. 


66 RINGSJAA ”’ has a pleasantly written paper by 

H. Tambs Lyche on ‘ The Brook Farm Com- 
munity,’ its matter being drawn partly from other writ- 
ings on the subject, but also to a large extent from a 
long acquaintance with two of the members of the Com- 
munity, and from their vivid narrative of what, despite 
all their disappointments and money losses, they char- 
acterized as the golden age of their lives, as well as from 
their collection of books, periodicals and brochures, to- 
gether with a quantity of private letters from the lead- 
ers of the socialistic experiment. ‘ There is little of the 
antiquary in me,’’ says Herr Tambs Lyche, “ but I would 
have given much for that collection, and I confess that, 
at the touch of those old yellow letters, a quiver went 
through my fingers ; for out of them rose an idealism so 
thrillingly intense, so high and pure (though withal a 
little youthful and childish at times) as it has never 
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fallen to my lot to meet elsewhere in life or literature. 
They were like tender, glowing love-letters ; it would 
have been profanation to read them without the deepest 
reverence—yet the loved one was only what we humans 
understand by the term, The Ideal. 

Samtiden is a very good number, opening with an in- 
teresting article by Guglielmo Ferrero on the ‘“‘ Japanese 
Revolution.” Gerhard Gran contributes a sympathetic 
critique on Bjérnson’s drama, ‘‘ Over Aevne” (Beyond 
Reach), second part, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in 1883, and dealt with ‘ humanity’s religious 
tragedy.” This second part of ‘‘ Over Aevne,”’ published 
only last year—twelve years later—sets forth how we 
humans overreach and undo ourselves when, in the at- 
tempt to solve our social problems, we seek to overstep 
the boundaries marked in the laws of our existence. It 
is the psychology of anarchism, this second part of 
Bjoérnson’s drama, a fin-de-siécle piece written by one 
who is not himself in the least fin-de-siécle. ‘‘ Bjérnson’s 
soul,’’ says Gerhard Gran, “ has never been tainted with 
the sinking century’s manifold diseases ; from his child- 
hood in a healthier foretime, his unshakable faith leads 
him into a healthier future. He has a heart of 
gold, and his picture of our diseased times evinces noth- 
ing therefore of the contempt of the strong for the weak, 
but only a wise love’s sympathetic sorrow over all the 
greatness that the disease devours.”’ 

A. Hagensen contributes a finely written article on 
the ‘Sentimental Period in Norwegian-Danish Litera- 
ture,’? and Gustav Wied gives two interesting studies. 
entitled ‘‘From Skitsebogen.’’ There is also a weirdly 
written story by Helge Rode, called ‘‘ The Traveler.” 
The scene is laid in a coffee-house in a seaport town into 
which the cholera scare has crept, ushered in by a Medi- 
terranean cruiser with the pestilence on board—a grim 
and unwelcome passenger. The story might be a little 
clearer—as it is, we know not for certain if this mysteri- 
ous traveler who sits so calm and cheerful amid the 
scared coffee-house guests, drinking whiskey with his 
friend, and ending his quaint talk with a strange fantas- 
tic song of life’s beginning and end, is really, as we 
whisper to ourselves, Death himself ; but the weirdness. 
of it all takes hold of one’s heart. It is an odd and a 
grim fancy, too, that in this time of terror the souls of 
the scared ones became visible to the eyes of the Travel- 
er’s friend, the narrator. They had all of them souls 
now, he found ; fear had given them souls—long, thin, 
jointless things, for the most part, sitting huddled up in 
the dark curve of the body. Some of the souls gained a 
little in strength and fullness and beauty by gazing up 
toward Heaven, and saying: Our Father! Others only 
became the more miserable and repulsive by so doing, as 
if they were grimacing. A drunkard’ soul writhed and 
twisted in troublous dreams in the pit of his stomach. 
A white-haired man rose from a table and went out. He 
was a philosopher, this one, an old doubter. His soul 
was not terror-stricken like the others. It stared 
straight before it, and had claws with which to guard 
itself. And the man vanished in the darkness. 

Ord och Bild is also a very interesting number, Emil 
Hildeband’s article dealing with the ‘ History of the 
Swedish Nobility,” Frigga Carlberg’s paper on “ Car- 
lyle,’’ and Carl G. Laurin’s illustrated article on “ Ar- 
tistic Advertisements,” being the contributions most 
likely to be of general interest. Astrid Naess gives a 
short account of the ‘‘ Mikado Mutsu Hito Jenno,” and 
Georg Nordensvan contributes a dramatic study entitled 
‘“‘Young Jeppa.’’ There is also a pleasant selection of 
Baudelaire poems translated by Axel Cedercreutz, Jr. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
I.—MR. ALFRED AUSTIN'S ‘ENGLAND'S DARLING,” * 


AST month the REVIEW oF REVIEWS 
gave its readers a short account of 
the new Laureate’s life and work, with 
some tastes here and there of his lyrical 
productions, which will make an appro- 
priate introduction to a brief discussion 
of “England’s Darling.’’* It is fitting 
enough that the first volume which bears 
his proud designation on its title page 
should have for its hero the man, the 
king, whom the late John Richard Green 
has called ‘‘ the noblest of England’s rul- 
ers. . . . . the king in whose court, 
at whose impulse, it may be in whose 
very words, English history begins.”? In- 
deed, the fitness is peculiar. Mr. Austin 
has not lacked detractors, critics, un- 
generous and unfair, but no one of them 
has denied to him, coupled with whatever 
poetic gift he may possess, an intense, al- 
most passionate, love of his country. It 
happens that the one satisfactory appre- 
ciation of Mr. Austin’s work is from the 
pen of Mr. William Watson, perhaps the 
greatest of the three or four writers of 
verse whose names were bruited about 
as rivals with the present Laureate to 
Tennyson’s laurel, and the poet with 
whom Mr. Austin has been recently at 
polite loggerheads over the burning ques- 
tion of Armenia and ‘‘ Abdul the Damned.”’ 
Some years ago (in July, 1890, to be ex- 
act) Mr. Watson, who owed his first really 
public appearance as a poet to the wisdom 
which Mr. Austin displayed when editor 
of the National Review, selected and 
edited from certain of the Laureate’s vol- 
umes of verse those passages and songs 
most truly lyrical and English. ‘ English 
Lyrics” the collection was called, and as 
an introduction its editor offered ‘‘ some 
remarks upon the distinctive English note 
in our poetical literature.’’ That introduc- 
tion and the body of verse which follows 
it best display the particular claims 
which Mr. Austin had upon the post which is now his. 
*‘ A nobly filial love of Country, and a tenderly passion- 
ate love of the country ’’—these are the dominant notes 
that Mr. Wilson found in the lyrics he selected, and pre- 
sumably in all his subject’s work. 

Our literature prior to Lord Tennyson contains no 
such full utterance of this dual passion, this enthusiasm 
of nationality underlying an intimate and affectionate 
knowledge of every bird that makes an English summer 
melodious, and every flower that sweetens English air ; 
and it seems to me that if the questions be asked, ‘‘ Who 
among the poets of a later generation can be said to 
share with Lord Tennyson the quality of being in this 
double sense English through and through?” any com- 
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petent person trying to answer the question honestly 
will find the name of the author of this volume of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Lyrics ’”’ the first to rise to his lips. 

And then he goes on to say that Mr. Alfred Austin 
“may in a special sense be styled the laureate of the 
English seasons.’’ If (and with no small cause, it is cer- 
tain) Mr. Watson has felt himself with others the equal 
of the author of ‘‘ England’s Darling,” and as fit to wear 
the laurel, he can turn for some consolation to the pas- 
sage we have quoted. 

One can safely take it, we imagine, that very few of 
the readers who have sufficient interest in literature to 
be aware that the vacant Laureateship had at last been 
filled, know with any intimacy the muse of Tennyson’s 
heir. And tothe majority the appearance of ‘‘ England’s 
Darling,” so immediately upon the appointment, is un- 























lucky, for it cannot for a moment be pretended that it 
contains work to set beside its author’s best. Above all 
and before all, Mr. Austin isa lyric-poet. ‘A foster- 
child of May,” ‘‘a suckling of the spring,’’ he reaches 
his greatest beauty when he essays songs on such sub- 
jects as he knows and loves best. In ‘‘ English Lyrics ”’ 
all that are finest of these are collected, and the reader 
almost from the first page knows Mr. Austin to be a true 
and tender poet, a writer of lyrics among the most beau- 
tiful of his time. 

Two merits indeed stand out in ‘‘ England’s Darling,”’ 
but they are the very merits that give Mr. Austin’s 
lyrics their peculiar and welcome savor—the merits of 
‘a nobly filial love of Country, and a tenderly passion- 
ate love of the country.” There was no need to write a 
drama embodying all that we can know of Alfred the 
Great’s life and work for their display. A somewhat 
unnecessary but relevant and interesting preface (in 
prose) gives us the author’s reason : 

In the spacious gallery of commanding characters com- 
memorated in English Poetry, there is a strange and unac- 
countable blank. When we look for the most illustrious fig- 
ure of all there isan empty niche. The greatest of English- 
men has never been celebrated by an English poet. 

And this is the more surprising, since ‘‘ searching mod- 
ern scholarship ”’ has not ‘‘removed from Alfred’s brow 
a single leaf of the fivefold laurel of King, Soldier, Poet, 
Lawsgiver, and Saint, that has for ten hundred years en- 
circled it.’’ Alfred, says Mr. Austin, is ‘the one Eng- 
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lishman pre-eminently fitted to be a National Hero,” and 
he gives his reason for his opinion. Arthur, for instance, 
is ‘‘a Celtic, not a Saxon Prince,’”’ and “the tactful 
genius of an exquisite poet’’—Mr. Austin thirty years 
ago or more rated Lord Tennyson asa “ third rate poet,” 
but he has recanted since those days of youth—“ has ab- 
stained from enduing him with more than a limited 
number of somewhat negative virtues.”’ 

“Tf one could but write of Alfred !’’? seems over and 
over again to have been Mr. Austin’s pious aspiration. 
And so now, on the threshold of his career as the poet of 
the Court, in a volume dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales, ‘daughter of vanished Vikings, and mother of 
English Kings to be,’’ he chooses for hero this “ greatest 
of Englishmen,” a man “ without stigma or stain,” going 
to “written record” or “oral hearsay’’ for every in- 
cident, tampering no more with established history than 
‘“to compress into a period of a few weeks the most 
striking events of a lifetime.” 

When the play opens—“ play ’’ from its form, but the 
poem is rather an ordinary narrative than a drama, and 
is certainly not intended for the stage—the Archibishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Worcester, and an Ealdor- 
man of Somerset are discussing ‘“‘ the tidings ”’ and the 
“ political situation”? generally. Things could be no 
worse—‘‘ Hingvar and Hubba Ride through 
East Anglia rifling shrine and cell,” and all ‘‘ Egbert’s 
England ”’ is being ‘‘ uprooted’ and ‘‘ enserfed ’’—*‘ all 
but Alfred the King!” cries Ethelnoth the Ealdorman : 
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* Pray Heaven he lives! But while he roams abroad, 
Now in this cloak, now that, swordless, alone, 
Spying the where and whither of his foes, 
I still must lie with fear for bedfellow.” 
This Alfred, ‘‘spying the where and whither of his 
foes,” is evidently to be very much the king of childish 
memory. The second scene begins with a lyric : 


“Sing, throstle, sing, 

On the hornbeam bough ; 
But tell not the King 

Of a maiden’s vow. 
When the heart is ripe, 

Then the days are fleet : 
Pipe, throstle, pipe ! 

Sweet ! sweet ! sweet!” 

Edward, Alfred’s son, is the singer, and he is waiting 
for his love, a Danish maiden, around whose birth hangs 
mystery. She comes to the tryst, and the passages be- 
tween them are pretty and simple—the very love of boy 
and maid. Then the scene changes to the interior of the 
hut of the neatherd, Danewulf, Edgiva the maiden’s 
foster-father. Now, of course, we have the time-honored 
story of Alfred and griddle-cakes, and the king, disguised 
as ‘‘an old serf,’’ is found ‘sitting before the hearth, 
scanning a map of England, sketched by himself.’’ For 
some space he talks to himself of ‘‘ the ocean-fashioned 
land,’’ concluding with a prayer : 

“ Grant me, God King ! 
I, Alfred, your weak servant, yet may be 
Law to North Wales, and terror to Strathclyde, 
And thus this side the mist may shape, within, 
One England, outward sheltered by the surge 
Against the spoiler! ’ 


Such patriotic notes occur again and again. Mr, 
Austin’s ‘‘ nobly filial love of Country” gives him no 
England is England ; her foes must be repelled : 


** Not till the Sea hath owned us for its lord 
Will England’s shore be free.” 


But soliloquizing in this way is not heeding the griddle- 
cakes, and when Edgiva enters the hut she “ finds her 
mother upbraiding ‘ the old serf’ for allowing the cakes 
to scorch.’? Edgiva makes excuses for him ; 


** Who would heed such things, 
With a great book before him ?” 
** But he should, 
My kindly maid, if such his hiring be; 
And Iam sore to blame. 
Life’s needful work 
Should be done best by him that reads and writes, 
Not absently foregone ; for ’ti> no gain 
To be in letters wiser than your kind, 
Withal in life more witless.” 


pause. 


Alfred now discovers the love between Edgiva and 
Edward : 
“ Edward ! Unkingly boy! In these stern times 
To fleet the May thus softly! But, in youth, 
As in these springtime saplings of the glade, 
Floweth the mead of headless wantonness, 
That will not take life gravely! And the maid? 
Sooth, he hath chosen well,—if honestly ; 
And she, being honest, needs must keep him so,— 
Since ‘tis the woman that keeps clean the man,— 
Till I make inquest of his purposes.” 


‘* Since ’tis the woman that keeps clean the man ”—so 
runs Mr, Austin’s conception of the strength and duty 
of women, ‘‘ shaped to be nests and nourishers of life.’? 

Thus, for instance, Edgiva to Edward : 


‘*T have no wish except to do your wish ; 
For man is masterful and so should be, . 
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And Iam but a woman; having strength 
To hide my weakness, thus to keep you strong, 
But feeble all beside.” 


And Alfred to Edgiva : 


“For ’tis my wish to see, in this strong land, 
A manly State wed to a wifely Church, ' 
The helpmeet this, but that one still the lord. 
For as the woman, so too is the Church 
Of a diviner nature, but on earth 
They should but meekly counsel, then obey.” 

In the second act we have the Witanagemote with 
Alfred “like Justice throned.”” But first his followers 
fondly chide him for the risks he runs : 

“Thank Heaven! You are safe, 
Nor for such wayward danger paid with life.” 
“AndifIhad! °*Tis not for length of days, 
No, but for breadth of days that we should crave. 
Life is God’s gift for godlike purposes. 
T’is the mere die we play with ; that which counts 
Is tho high stake of honor that we throw for, 
And for such worthy gamesters Heaven provides. 
Not in safe coffer should we lock our lives, 
But put them out to peril that our sons 
May be the richer for the stake we won.” 


Then he addresses ‘‘his Reeves, Thanes, and chief 
Ealdorman,”’ appeals to them, and to the ‘ short-haired, 
unarmed Serfs,”’ for England, “ this strong Isle seques- 
tered by the sea.”” Here certainly, in this proleamation 
of belief in England’s greatness, her destiny, and her 
duty, is a labor meet for a Laureate. * A strong note of 
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patriotism, of over-powering love of Country, beats 
through the whole scene. Alfred’s words to his followers 
might, with slight alteration, be the words of the wise 
statesman to-day, with Imperial Federation for his 
theme : 
* That in this Island there must be one lord, 

One law, one speech, one bond of blood between 

Saxon and Briton, and that Wales must be 

Not more nor less than England, but the same.”’ 


And later, when the scene shifts to his “ study,’? where 
Alfred is found ‘shaping models of long-oared boats, 
meant to cope with the Danish esks,’’ he talks as might 
the President of the Navy League : 

** Who holds the sea, perforce doth hold the land, 
And who lose that must lose the other too . 
God grantthatI may ... 

. gird this island with a watery belt 
Not all the world in arms can cleave or cross!” 


One knows the end of these preparations, and of Al- 
fred’s aspirations—the battle of Ethandune, the founda- 
tion of the Dane law, the freeing of Wessex. Mr. Austin 
presents them all in his five-score pages. 

But fine as is the story which the poet tells, and fine in 
parts the telling, the real beauty and strength of the 
book is to be found in its descriptions of nature, in the 
one lyric from which we have quoted, and in the presen- 
tation of the love of Fdward and Edgiva. Here Mr. 
Austin is at his best. The subject is consonant with his 
talent. One passsage we will quote and we have almost 
done. The lad is describing to his sweetheart how he 
had come to her : 


“ Then, as I crossed the Parrett where it swirls 
Swelled by the Ile and Yeo, a mottled trout, 
That motionless beneath an alder kept 
Its poise against the current, sudden scared, 
Flashed like a flying shadow through the stream, 
And was no more ; and like to it I sped, 

Swift up the windings of the wave that points 
The pathway to your home. The ladysmocks 


I]. 


N the month that has passed publishers and booksell- 
ers alike have had to fight against the fates : Janu- 

ary has been given over to the newspapers ; President 
Cleveland and ‘‘ Oom Paul,” and the German Emperor be- 


tween them have almost monopolized attention, and I am 


told that the shops have found the successsion of crisis 
as disastrous to their trade as the disquietude of a general 
election. Still I can furnish you with the usual list of 
books that have been selling (you will notice that two 
of them are very much concerned with the political ques- 
tions that have been everywhere discussed) : 

Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. 6s. 

English Lyrics. By Alfred Austin. Edited by William 
Watson. 3s. 6d. 

Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. 6s. 

Ironclads in Action: a Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 
to 1895, with some account of the Development of the Battle- 
ship in England. By H. W. Wilson. Twovolumes. 30s. 

A Little Tour in America. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds- 
Hole. 16s. 

The Purple East : a Series of Sonnets on England’s Deser- 
tion of Armenia. By William Watson. 1s. net. 

The Homes and Haunts of Thomas Carlyle. 2s. 6d. 

It is natural enough that ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ should 
head the list. At first it seemed that the successor to 
“Tess ” was to appear almost unnoticed except by Mr. 
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Smiled on me as I passed, ‘ She waits! she waits!’ 
And every wilding windflower that I bruised 
Seemed to upbraid the slowness of my feet. 

And so I was too soon,—love always is.” 


In the final scene—the triumph of Alfred—songs are 
sung of the high destiny of England. ‘“ The roving ram- 
parts of her realm” and “the battlemented sea” (Mr. 
Austin is fond of this simile, for that fine national poem 
“Look Seaward, Sentinel,” to be found in “ English 
Lyrics,’’ has more than one such reference to the waves 
that ‘‘ bear our bulwarks’”’ and to “the bastions of the 
brine ’’) are not forgotten by the Laureate, whose first 
official volume appears when the nation is clamoring for 
the strengthening of its “ first line of defense.”’ 

‘‘England’s Darling’ is not in the first flight of its 
kind ; but it is poetry, and although the subject never 
grips tight and holds either writer or reader, it is com- 
pounded so skillfully and withal so delicately of the two 
supreme notes of Mr. Austin’s talent that it is always 
worth reading. Shame for a Laureate who could pro- 
duce such a book England need never feel. Still, as the 
truth is best, it were well to repeat, that while as a poet 
of nature Mr. Austin has no living equal, as a narrative 
and dramatic poet his success is only so-so. Intimate, 
affectionate, accurate knowledge of the country-side and 
of its myriad life, that is the quality which his admirers 
find and love, and which, while it will not raise him to 
the level of Tennyson or his predecessor, will save him 
from confusion with Eusden, Pye and Nicholas Rowe.* 





*A complete bibliography of the Laureate’s writings 
would make reference to many books and papers out of print 
and inaccessible. But here is a list of the books now obtain- 
able, with their prices all (together with * English Lyrics,” 
edited by Mr. Watson) published by Messrs. Macmillan: 
** Lyrical Poems,” 5s.; ‘* Narrative Poems,” 5s.; **The Tower 
of ‘bel: a Celestial Love Drama,” 5s.; “Savonarola: a 
Tragedy, 5s.; ‘‘The Human Tragedy,” 5s.; Prince Lucifer,” 
5s ; ‘‘Fortunatus the Pessimist,” 5s.; ‘‘ Madonna’s_ Child,” 
2s. 6d. net—these are all in verse; ‘* The Garden That I Love,” 
9s.; ‘In Veronica’s Garden,” 9s.—these are in prose. 
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Hardy’s regular admirers. But it soon aroused contro- 
versy, and no doubt the mere fact that its propriety was 
questioned sent the sale up by leaps and bounds. The next, 
‘English Lyrics” by Mr. Alfred Austin, is by no means 
a new book—it has been out for some years—but as it 
forms the most convenient way in which readers who 
had hardly heard the new Laureate’s name can get an 
idea of the best work he has done, it is not surprising 
that its name appears here. What is amusing just now 
is to notice that its editor and its author’s eulogist is— 
Mr. William Watson! ‘‘ Comedies of Courtship,” is by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, who seems to produce a new volume 
every quarter. It bears rather the air of being “‘ made 
up ’’ to catch the market. Two longish stories and four 
short ones, although they all deal with the world as Mr. 

Hope knows it in much the same way and from much 
the same point of view, hardly make a “ book” in the 
old sense. Still Mr. Hope’s myriad readers will not 

grumble. Why, indeed, should they? One page by the 
author of ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues ’’ is much like another, 

and each story in this volume is much like the stories in 

its predecessors. At the least it is readable, and the 
wit is honest, and the incidents convince—for the time. 

Mr. Wilson’s “ Ironclads in Action ’’ every one has been 

reading, and critics and the public have combined to. 
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praise it. With the attention of England directed to 
“flying squadrons’’ and the ‘feverish activity in the 
dockyards,”’ small wonder that so opportune and withal 
so valuable a work of naval history is bought by all who 
can afford its cost. Of Dean Hole’s ‘A Little Tour in 
America,”’ nothing need be said but that it is character- 
istic of its author, and full of good things. ‘‘ The Purple 
East,’”’ is a small paper-covered book containing that 
series of sonnets ‘‘on England’s desertion of Armenia,’’ 
which, during December and January, Mr. William Wat- 
son contributed to the Westminster Gazette, and three 
new sonnets which have not appeared elsewhere. The 
Westminster sonnets have been much altered. For in- 
stance, that historic piece of invective, ‘‘ Abdul the 
Damned, on his infernal throne,’’ disappears entirely— 
not, a later sonnet elsewhere informs us, because Mr. 
Watson relenting finds the Sultan less damned than he 
thought; but because the poet was unwilling to 
‘‘merge” the Sultan ‘ with the unillustrious herd Who 
crowd the approaches to the infernal gate.’ ‘The 
merely damned are legion,’? whereas Abdul Hamid is 
damned to the n-th degree, claiming a place among the 
“brightest of Hell’s aureoles.” For frontispiece the 
book has a reproduction of one of Mr. G. F. Watts’ most 
famous paintings ; and it contains also a brief prose pref- 
ace in which Mr. Watson generally rubs in the lesson of 
his verse, advocates the occupation of Armenia by Russia 
(if by that means can best be ended the present ‘‘ Vice- 
regency of Hell’’), and replies to those sonnets, ‘‘ A Vin- 
dication of England,” which the new Poet Laureate just 
before his appointment addressed to the author of ‘‘ The 
Purple East.” ‘The Bard-in-Waiting,” Mr. Watson 
calls Mr. Austin, and ‘‘ treachery’s apologist,” and this 
particular ‘‘ vindication’’ he terms an “ amiable effu- 
sion.’’ ‘The Homes and Haunts of Thomas Carlyle ”’ is 
reprinted with considerable additions from the West- 
minster Gazette and Budget. Divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with ‘‘The Early Homes of Car- 
lyle,’’ ‘“‘ Carlyle Localities in Edinburgh,” ‘Carlyle at 
Craigenputtock,’’ and ‘‘ Carlyle in London,’ it also con- 
tains as introduction the address delivered by Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, M.P., on the occasion of the first meeting 
of the committee for the purchase of Carlyle’s house, 
and a brief article on Carlyle’s grave. The volume is 
profusely and admirably illustrated from photographs 
and sketches, and deserves a place on your Carlyle shelf 
with Mr. Reginald Blunt’s ‘“‘The Carlyles’ Chelsea 
Home.” 

Dr. Mackinnon’s bulky volume on ‘‘ The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland : a Study of International History,”’ 
founded largely on documentary evidence and contain- 
ing a deal of new matter, is in some ways the most im- 
portant. And with it I should mention that Dr. Mc- 
Adam Muir’s ‘** The Church of Scotland : a Sketch of Its 
History,” in a revised and enlarged form, has appeared 
in the Guild Library. For the Heroes of the Nations 
Series, Mr. Nisbet Bain has written a volume on 
‘Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire,” 
illustrated, as are its fellows in the series, with maps 
and numerous sketches and portraits. For good reading 
and exciting I commend you to Mr. Arthur H. Norway's 
‘“« History of the Post-Office Packet Service Between the 
years 1793-1815.’’ Nowadays people forget that the car- 
riage of letters to foreign countries, the packet service, 
was necessarily a fighting service, executed by fast sail- 
ing ships which had often to repel French and other at- 
tacks ‘before they could reach their destination. The 
officers employed, too, did not scruple to do a little pri- 
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vateering on their own account, although they held no 
royal warrant ; nor were they above smuggling. Fal- 
mouth was the headquarters of the service, and in Fal- 
mouth still linger its relics. Mr. Norway has rescued 
what remain of the chronicles of this post-office mili- 
tant, and his book makes one of the most enthralling and 
interesting chapters in the naval history of our country. 
Miss Edith Sichel’s ‘“‘ The Story of Two Salons,” is an at- 
tempt, illustrated with portraits of such worthies as 
Chateaubriand, Pauline de Beaumont and Joubert, to re- 
vive ‘“‘ some of the less known salons of eighteenth cen- 
tury Paris.’”’ It is very much a book to turn to for en- 
tertainment when other light literature fails to attract. 

‘¢The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, M.A.., 
LL.D., F.R.S.,” written and edited by his wife, is nat- 
uraly the volume of biography to which you will first 
turn. The scientific and theological life of Romanes 
was so typical of its age in its clash of doubt and belief 
that it has an unusual interest. Mrs. Romanes has 
wisely let her husband, as far as was possible, ‘‘ espe- 
cially in matters scientific, speak for himself.’’ There 
are one or two illustrations in the book and an admirable 
portrait. Then another biography, a volume of the New 
Irish Library, is the life of a man whom the author, Mr 
J. F. Taylor, calls ‘“‘the most illustrious man of action 
that Ireland has produced *’—“ Owen Roe O’Neill.” 
Well may Mr. Taylor say that, despite his supremacy, 
O’Neill “remains almost unknown to his countrymen 
and to the world.’”? The seventh volume of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s edition of ‘‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
M.A., F.R.S.,” has just appeared. This is no ordinary 
new edition. It will be in fact the only one, for the 
amount of new matter that Mr. Wheatley has deciphered 
makes the work almost a new one. One pities the fatuity 
of previous editors who left so much unpublished, be- 
cause, forsooth, they did not consider it “interesting.” 
And Mr. Wheatley knows more about Pepys than any of 
his predecessors, and his notes, and Lord Braybrooke’s, 
which he has incorporated, would alone give the edition 
the highest value. Before now, I think, you have re- 
ceived volumes in the new reissue of Mr. John Morley’s 
English Men of Letters series—three biographies of men 
of kindred interest and of the same period, bound to- 
gether to form one of the neat and cheap volumes of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny series. The 
latest toappear is that containing Dean Church’s 
“ Bacon,” J. A. Froude’s ‘ Bunyan,’’ and Dr. Jebb’s 
“ Bentley.”? Asasingle volume it makes an admirable 
show. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘“‘ A Monk of Fife,” is the most no- 
table of the recent novels. Mr. Lang has so strenuously 
proclaimed romance as the one worthy form of fiction, 
and has appreciated it so fully, that his own essay ac- , 
quires a peculiar significance. It is well that were it 
some one else’s work he would be able to praise it as 
highly and generously as he has always been ready to 
praise a well written, briskly moving story of adven- 
ture. A “chronicle concerning marvelous deeds that 
befel in the realm of France,’’ the tale indeed of Joan 
of Arc, told by one who was with her when she fought 
and fell, it seems to me to possess all the exciting, vivid 
qualities that marked such recent romances as “‘ The 
White Company ”’ and ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,’ com- 
bined with an individual, perhaps, distinctively literary 
savor, the savor of scholarship, such as one might have 
expected from its author. The writing of such a book 
was an ordeal for Mr. Lang, and he has come out of it 
with flying colors. 
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Other novels there are of varied interest. ‘‘ Casa 
Braccio,’’ by Mr. Marion Crawford, has been hailed by 
the critics as perhaps the most completely successful of 
all his stories. Italian in scene, it marks another stage in 
the cycle which commenced with ‘“‘ Kathar’ne Lauder- 
dale.’’ Then there is the new story by Miss Annie E. 
Holdsworth, the author of ‘“‘ Johanna Traill, Spinster,’’ 
with which Mr. Heinemann so successfuly led off his 
now famous Pioneer Series. It is called ‘‘ The Years That 
the Locust Hath Eaten,” and has all the qualities of 
sentiment, of charm, and simplicity of treatment, which 
gave its predecessor its vogue. And to the Pioneer 
Series a new volume has been added—‘‘ Her Own De- 
vices,” by Mr.C.G. Compton. Itisanot particularly suc- 
cessful tale of rather vulgar intrigue, of the stage, and of 
a respectable Bohemia. The author of ‘ Merrie Eng- 
land,’”’ Mr. Robert Blatchford, has written another novel 
“Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders,” a tale of life in 
the ranks, realistic in rather a sentimental way, but 
thoroughly readable. To the Zeit-Geist Library—half 
the fiction of to-day appears in some ‘“ Library”’ or 
“Series”—Mr. Julian Sturgis, always an entertaining 
writer, has contributed a rather short story, very suc- 
cessful as far as its characters go, but not quite satisfac- 
tory in its plot. But then, as Isay, Mr. Sturgis is al- 
ways entertaining ; he never bores. Mr. John Lane, not 
content with his Keynotes Series of fiction, has started 
another-—Pierrot’s Library. The first volume has just 
appeared in the shape of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s ‘“ Pier- 
rot.”? I fear you will find that the book’s chief charm 
lies in its format, which is singularly attractive. Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley has designed the cover, the title page 
and the end-papers. It is a well-written tale of the Ger- 
man invasion of France, rather mystical and vague, with 
a strange, not quite clear ghost of an order certainly or- 
iginal. But I confess to having read it all without gain- 
ing any very lucid idea of what it was about. But if the 
matter is a little indistinct, the manner is unusually dis- 
tinguished, and there is always the cover to look at! Mr. 
H. D. Traill has parodied Mr. Grant Allen’s “ British 
Barbarians.’’ ‘The Barbarous Britishers: a Tip-top 
Novel,’’ is the parody’s title, and certainly Mr. Traill 
scores more than once, and he generally scores fairly. 
For the cover, by the way, Mr. Beardsley has contributed 
a design caricaturing his own drawing for the cover of 
Mr. Allen’s story. And, finally, as far as fiction is con- 
cerned, we have the new and cheap edition in the Silver 
Library of Mr Rider Haggard’s ‘“‘ Montezuma’s Daugh.- 
ter,’? which appears with the original illustrations by Mr. 
Greiffenhagen. 

Of course Mr. John Davidson’s ‘‘ A Second Series of 
Fleet Street Eclogues,”’ is the most interesting and the 
most important of the latest volumes of verse. There are 
five eclogues in this series, all with the same qualities 
that gave the first its peculiar charm and power. The 
same characters appear and discuss, in verse often of sur- 
prising beauty, and always dignified and restrained, ques- 
tions so actual as heredity, and the strength and destiny 
of England : 

The Sphinx that watches by the Nile 

Has seen great empires pass away : 

The mightiest lasted but a while ; 

Yet ours shall not decay. 

Because, although red blood may flow, 

And ocean shake with shot, 

Not England’s sword but England’s Word 
Undoes the Gordian Knot. 

Bold tongue, stout heart, strong hand, brave brow 
The world’s four quarters win ; 
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And patiently with axe and plough 
We bring the deserts in. 


Nor does the volume lack those exquisite pictures of the 
country that were in the earlier series— passages similar 
in sudden power of vivid description to those oft-quoted 
stanzas from “The Ballad of a Nun.’ Here, for in- 
stance, is one quatrain descriptive of Autumn in Lon- 
don : 


The dripping ivy drapes the walls ; 
The drenched red creepers flare ; 
And the draggled chestnut plumage falls 
In every park and square. 


The pursuit of the ‘‘new poet’’ is fraught generally 
with considerable expense. Slim volumes published at 
five shillings apiece (with no discount!) seems to be the 
usual form. But for once we havea little book by a young 
writer who puts no such high estimate upon his power of 
attraction. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s “ First Book of Lon- 
don Visions” (Mathews) is issued at the low price of a 
shilling, and at that price certainly deserves to be bought 
by every lover of verse, and every reader who takes any 
interest at all in the productions of the younger men. 
Mr. Binyon’s muse is not a showy one nor an obtrusive, 
but she has qualities singularly delicate and appealing, 
human and suggestive. The first poem, ‘‘ The Sleepers,” 
indeed has the greatest beauty, and so too have the pic- 
ture of ‘‘Summer Night ’’ in the town, ‘‘ The Little Danc- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Whitechapel High Road,” and ‘‘ The Golden Gal- 
lery at St. Paul’s.”?” The anthologist collecting London 
poems will have to reckon with Mr. Binyon : very musi- 
cal he is not, but his metre is always interesting ; and he 
is distinguished and thoughtful. One of the three or four 
‘¢new poets ’? who have done most to prove their claim on 
the attention of the world has come out in a collected 
edition. Mr. W. B. Yeats has produced all his poetical 
works, considerably revised, in one volume simply en- 
titled ‘‘Poems.’’ I need not tell you that he is very well 
worth reading ; although to one not possessing a fair al- 
lowance of the Celtic temperament and insight, his Irish . 
poems are not always very clear. Still he is a writer who 
has made his mark, a writer young enough to make his 
career well worth following. ‘‘ Poems of the Day and 
Year,’’ is the title of a volume of the collected poems of 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson, the late Laureate’s brother, 
which, apart from their very distinct intrinsic merit, have 
a great interest for the admirers of Lord Tennyson’s work. 
There are characteristics repeated in this volume which 
the better known poet has made familiar to every reader 
of English verse. 

Here are three books of geographical and travel inter- 
est. Miss Alice Balfour’s ‘‘Twelve Hundred Miles in a 
Wagon,”’’ is peculiarly interesting just now, when all the 
world has turned its attention to South Africa, to “ trek- 
king” and the ‘‘ veldt.”” It is a volume, illustrated by its 
author, and with a map, describing a journey taken by 
Mr. Balfour’s sister in an ox-wagon from Cape Town to 
Salisbury, and thence by Beira to Zanzibar. Mr. Arthur 
Cornaby’s ‘‘ A String of Chinese Peach Stones,’’ attempts, 
with cons‘derable success, to picture, with the aid of illus- 
trations, ‘‘ the normal village life of Central China.” 
And Mr. Jesse Page gives in ‘‘ Japan: Its People and 
Missions,”’ one of his illustrated and popularly-written de- 
scriptions. This is just the book fora Sunday-school prize. 

And writing of Sunday-schools reminds me of another 
useful little book, ‘‘ The Tool Basket for Preachers, Sun 
day School Teachers and Open-Air Workers,” a collection 
of sermon outlines and “‘ pegs of thought.”’ 
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II]. RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Ironclads in Action. A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 


1855 to 1895. By H. W. Wilson. With an intro- . 


duction by Captain A. T. Mahan, U. §. N. Two 

vols., octavo, pp. 393-390. Boston : Little, Brown & 

Co. 8. 

This is the first complete account of naval warfare in the 
period immediately following the introduction of steam asa 
motive power and the employment of armor inaction. During 
these forty years, apart from the operations of our own Civil 
War, naval battles have not been numerous, but great prog- 
ress has been made in naval construction all over the world. 
Mr. Wilson’s work is especially valuable, not only for its 
graphic and detailed accounts of engagements, but for its 
excellent chapter on the development of the English battle- 
ship. More than forty plates and thirty maps and plans are 
used by way of illustration. All the important naval battles 
of the period covered, including those of the Japan-China 
war of 1894-95, are represented. 


Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Philip Alexander Bruce. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 634-643. New York: Macmillan & Co. 96. 


These volumes, by the author of ‘‘ The Plantation Negro 
as a Freeman,” mark a notable achievement in historical re- 
search. The materials for the preparation of such a work 
are abundant, and some of them have been utilized by other 
writers, though not for the same purpose. Mr. Bruce has 
confined himself strictly to the economic phases of Virginian 
history. His chapters on the slave system and the agricul- 
ture of the colony are of especial importance, since they 
throw much light on the origin of conditions which prevailed 
for generations and profoundly affected Virginia’s attitude 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 


The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and Their Puritan 
Successors. By John Brown, B.A., D.D. With an 
introduction by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. Octavo, 
pp. 368. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.50. 

Dr. John Brown, one of the most eminent of the English 
Nonconformist clergy, has performed a useful service in 
writing a book, which can hardly fail to make his country- 
men better acquainted with the work of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in New England, while at the same time it contributes toa 
fuller knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic, of the English 
origins of the Pilgrim stock. To this end one-half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the story of the Pilgrims down to the sailing 
of the Mayflower, and in this portion of the book much in- 
teresting material is embodied which even to many of those 
Americans who pride themselves on their Pilgrim ancestry 
will have the charm of novelty. 


Famous Leaders Among Women. By Sarah Knowles 
Bolton. 12mo, pp. 356. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Bolton’s biographical volumes have won general 
commendation as vivid and natural pen-pictures of noted 
men and women; there is a catholicity in the range and se- 
lection of subjects which is itself a healthful and inspiring 
quality of all her books. The present collection comprises 
sketches of Madame de Maintenon, Catharine II. of Russia, 
Madame Le Brun, Dolly Madison, Catherine Booth, Lucy 
Stone, Lady Henry Somerset, Julia Ward Howe and Queen 
Victoria. All these have, indeed, been ‘** Leaders Among 
Womeri ;” their title to fame has been honorably won, and 
the soundness of Mrs. Bolton’s judgment in choosing them 
as typical representatives of their sex will hardly be ques- 


tioned. Other famous women had already been treated by 
Mrs. Bolton in ‘“‘ Girls Who Became Famous” and ** Famous 
Types of Womanhood.” 


Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz. By Jules 
Marcou. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 302-318. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. #4. 


Few scientists have enjoyed anything like the popular 
fame which attended Agassiz. It has been his lot to be much 
written about. The production of biographies of the great 
naturalist began in his life-time, and has gone on apace since 
his death. It is altogether probable that the present work 
will be recognized, at least by scientists, as the most com- 
plete and judicious of the lives of Agassiz which have ap- 
peared. Its author was for nearly thirty years the intimate 
friend and associate of Agassiz; he, too, was born and 
brought up in Switzerland, and is the last survivor of the 
small band of European naturalists who came to America 
with him. Professor Marcou has included in his collection 
such letters—addressed to contemporary naturalists—as are 
not contained in Mrs. Agassiz’s life of her husband. 


Memoirs of an Artist. An Autobiography by Charles 
Francois Gounod. Translated by Annette E. 
Crocker. 16mo, pp. 222. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co. $1.25. 

The appearance of Gounod’s posthumous memoirs in 
successive issues of the Revue de Paris last summer was duly 
noted by the REVIEW OF REviEws. An excellent English 
translation, by Miss Annette E. Crocker, has just appeared 
in Chicago. The autobiography, brought down to the time 
of. the first production of the master’s opera of ‘* Faust,”’ is 
supplemented by a number of characteristic letters to 
friends. Gounod stands revealed as a literary genius, as 
well as a musician ; but, still more suprising, the fact is dis- 
closed that his skill as a painter rivaled his musical abilities. 
An interesting portrait of Gounod forms the frontispiece of 
the book. 


Words of Lincoln. Compiled by Osborn H. Oldroyd. 
With an introduction by Melville W. Fuller, Chief 
Justice of the United States, and Tennis S. Hamlin, 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
D. C. Octavo, pp. 238. Washington: O. H. Old- 
royd. $1. 

This is a valuable and convenient collection of Lincoln’s 
choicest sayings. It has been recommended by Dr. Harris, 
the Commissioner of Education, as a suitable reference book 
for the public schools of the country. The financial pro- 
ceeds of the volume are to be devoted to the worthy object 
of preserving as an historical museum the house on Tenth 
street, Washington, in which President Lincoln died, and in 
which is now placed the remarkable collection of Lincoln 
relics gathered by Captain Oldroyd. The Memorial Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, headed by Chief Justice 
Fuller, leased this house two years ago to save it from demo- 
lition ; it is hoped that Congress will eventually purchase 
the property. 

A Little Tour in America. ByS. Reynolds Hole. 12mo, 
pp. 297. New York: Edward Arnold. $1.75. 


Dean Hole’s reminiscences of his American journey 
make the most entertaining reading of the kind that has ap- 
peared of late. An Englishman’s impressions of * the States” 
are not always fair, and not always communicated to the 
world in the sweetest of tempers. The good Dean writes in 
a most kindly spirit, and his strictures seem as reasonable 
and as unprejudiced as his commendation. He interprets 
some of our national traits—including our humor—as few 
Englishmen have ever been able to interpret them. 
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The Yellowstone National Park, Historical and Descrip- 
tive. By Hiram Martin Chittenden. Octavo, pp. 
412. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. $1.50. 


Although considerable scattered and fragmentary litera- 
ture relating to our national wonderland has been produced 
during the past quarter of a century, this work by Captain 
Chittenden, of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., is, we be- 
lieve, the first systematic and detailed record of the history 
of the Park from the discovery of its remarkable scenic feat- 
ures by John Colter in 1807 to the present time. The book is 
profusely illustrated, and preserves historical and descrip- 
tive materials of great importance, especially the statements 
of pioneers and early explorers. Captain Chittenden makes 
an eloquent plea for the protection of this national preserve 
from the encroachments of private greed. It would seem to 
be a part of the patriotic duty of every Westerner, at least, 
to protest against the trespass of corporations on the won- 
ders of the Yellowstone. An appendix contains a biblio- 
graphy of over 160 titles. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. Edited by the Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two vols,. octavo, pp. 498- 
464. New York: Macmillan & Co. $7. 


Few laymen of this generation could gracefully or con- 
sistently assume the attitude of reverential regard for the 
profound argumentations of the learned Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, which was taken by Mr. Gladstone at the beginning of 
his task as editor of the “ Analogy” and the ‘“ Sermons.” 
This new edition of Butler is, of course,@ work of much 
scholarly research. To all students of these classics in Eng- 
lish theological literature, the notes in these volumes are to 
be commended as containing probably the best critical com- 
ment accessible. 


The Victorious Life. By Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
Edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 12mo, pp. 208. New 
York : The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.25. 

This volume is made up of addresses delivered at East 
Northfield, Mass., August 17-25, 1895. During this visit to the 
United States, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, who is the recog- 
nized head of the Low Church party in the Church of Eng- 
land, made a profound impression on the religious life and 
thought of the country. Through the careful reporting of 
his Northfield addresses by the press, thousands of Ameri- 
cans received stimulus and help from the words of this re- 
markable man. All such will welcome this more permanent 
publication as an addition to the literature of modern prac- 
tical religion. 


The Religion of Hope. By Philip Stafford Moxom. 
12mo, pp. 330. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


The attractive qualities of Dr. Moxom’s thought and 
style have been shown in earlier books—notably in “ The 
Aim of Life.” There is no lowering of purpose or method in 
the present volume of sermons. The title has been fitly 
chosen, since, as the author remarks in the preface, the note 
of hopefulness is dominant in all the sermons. Such themes 
as ‘‘The Kingdom of God,” “The Coming of Christ,” 
“ Christian Unity,” ** The Church the Body of Christ,” ** Not 
Destruction but Fulfillment,” are treated in these discourses. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. By William W. Kinsley. 
12mo, pp. 345. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

A thoughtful and lucid discussion, by a scholarly lay- 
man of Washington, D. C., of the three questions: Does 
prayer avail? Was Christ. Divine? Is man immortal? 
Readers of ‘‘ Views on Vexed Questions” will appreciate the 
author’s point of view, which is that of an intelligent ob- 
server of recent scientific progress who seeks a solution of 
religious problems which shall not be out of harmony with 
the conclusions of science. A portion of Mr. Kinsley’s pres- 
ent volume has already served as required reading of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 





A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life. By 
Thomas Jay Hudson. 12mo, pp. 326. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


This writer discards the old arguments for immortality, 
and his reasoning runs counter to the claims of modern spir- 
itists. By strict adherence to the inductive methods of nat- 
ural science, he has worked out what he ventures to calla 
demonstration of future existence. His conclusions, as he 
truly says, while arrived at by new methods, in the end con- 
firm the conclusions of the spiritists on the one hand and the 
believers in revealed religion on the other, so far as the fu- 
ture life is concerned. 


Occasional and Immemorial Days. By A. K. H. Boyd, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 318. New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co. 8. 


American readers of “The Recreations of a Country 
Pastor”—a book which enjoyed a somewhat unusual degree 
of popularity in the United States a generation ago—will be 
interested in this last volume of a long series from the 
“Country Parson’s” pen. Dr. Boyd has collected some of 
his more recent sermons and addresses. Together they 
afford a rare insight into the spirit and principles of the 
modern Church of Scotland. 





SCIENCE. 


The Sun. The International Scientific Series. By C. A. 
Young, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 363. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. ®. 

The recent remarkable discoveries in solar physics have 
necessitated a complete revision of Professor Young’s stand- 
ard work. The additions include accounts of the latest work 
on the solar parallax, the recent advances in solar spectro- 
scopy and spectro-photography, investigations of sun-spot 
spectra, recent progress in prominence photography, and 
work on solar radiation and temperature. There is alsoa 
statement of the latest accredited theories concerning sun- 
spots. An interesting supplementary note embodies the latest 
discoveries respectiug helium. 


The Forcesof Nature. By Herbert B. Harrop and Louis 
A. Wallis. 12mo, pp. 159. Columbus, Ohio: Har- 
rop & Wallis. $1.25. 

“The object of this book is to present to the general 
reader in a brief but comprehensive manner the great funda- 
mental principles of the earth’s science and the laws which 
govern the operations of Nature. It is intended not for 
study, but for careful reading ; and may be used as an intro- 
duction to the study of physical science. The subject is 
treated in the following order; “The Solar System—the 
Earth ;” “The Atmosphere—Sound;” “Chemistry — the 
Structure of Matter ;” “ Radiant Energy—Light, Heat and 
Actinism ;” “* Electricity—Magnetism.” 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity: A History. By 
Park Benjamin, Ph.B., LL.B. Octavo, pp. 611. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. #4. 


Dr. Park Benjamin has in this portly and elaborate 
volume given us not so much a study in the domain of the 
science of physics as in that of the general expansion of 
human knowledge. He essays to write the history of the 
human race with reference to its attempts to solve the mys- 
tery of electrical phenomena, and with reference to the man- 
ner in which those phenomena have affected the superstitions 
of mankind. Thus from the earliest use of amber down to 
the researches and triumphs of Benjamin Franklin, there isa 
long and curious history to be unfolded ; and this is the work 
Mr. Park Benjamin has performed in a very scholarly and at 
the same time a surprisingly readable fashion. Of ancient 
loadstone legends, of magnetism in olden times, of the dis- 
covery of polarity and the invention of the compass, of 
Bacon’s studies in magnetism and electricity, of Gilbert and 
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Galileo, and many another investigator, this volume is packe 
with curious lore. 


Food Products of the World. By Mary E. Green, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 267. Chicago: The Hotel World. $1.50. 


The author’s service as judge of food products at the 
World’s Fair, and other extensive experience and investiga- 
tion, have well qualified her for the work of preparing such 
a compendium as this. We are not aware that any work 
similar to this in scope and method has heretofore appeared, 
at least in English. The plan is excellent, and its execution 
by Dr. Green has been thorough and admirable in every re- 
spect. Her book isa veritable encyclopsedia of foods. It takes 
up the subject in the order of a scientific classification into 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and water, and its 
treatment is as exhaustive as the limitations of space permit. 





REFERENCE BOOKS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


‘Tribune Almanac and Political Register for 1896. Henry 
E. Rhoades, Editor. Paper, 12mo, pp. 305. New 
York : The Tribune Association. 25 cents. 


The Tribune Almanac, so many years under the superin- 
tendence of the late Edward McPherson, is now edited by 
Mr. Henry E. Rhoades. There is little in the current num- 
ber to distinguish it from its predecessors. The accustomed 
thoroughness and care in the preparation of the political 
statistics seem to have been exercised. This publication is 
one of the oldest and most reliable of its class in the United 


States. 


The Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 
1896. Compiled by Geo. E. Plumbe. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 452. Chicago: Daily News Company. 25 cents. 


The Daily News Almanac has been compiled with special 
reference to the political campaign of the present year. 
Much space is given to an impartial statement of the various 
phases of the silver question and to statistics bearing on the 
subject. The history of the government's dealings with the 
bond syndicate of 1895 is given. 


Names and Their Histories : Alphabetically arranged as 
a Handbook of Historical Geography and Topograph- 
ical Nomenclature. By Isaac Taylor, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 392. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2. 


Canon Taylor, the scholarly author of ‘‘ Words and 
Places,” has brought out a supplementary volume which 
deals with essentially the same subject on a different plan. 
The former book showed how an acquaintance with the 
etymology of local names may be of use to students of eth- 
nology, mythology or history ; but several classes of local 
names were left unexplained, and it is the object of the pres- 
ent book, as stated in the preface, to supply some of these 
omissions by giving an account of those names of philological 
or geographical importance whose origin or etymology has 
been ascertained, and then tracing historically the changes 
which have taken place. A preliminary essay, or “ pro- 
logue,” discusses the general subject ; this is followed by the 
glossary (alphabetically arranged) which forms the main 
portion of the volume, and the appendix contains chapters 
on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic and German nomenclature, 
French and English village names, etc. 


Sound Currency, 1895. A Compendium of Accurate and 
Timely Information on Currency Questions, intended 
for Writers, Speakers and Students. Octavo, pp. 
533. New York: Reform Club Sound Currency 
Committee. $1.25. 


The * Sound Currency Red Book” for 1895 is packed with 
important data relating to the money question. Most of our 
readers are doubtless familiar with the series of monographs 
on the currency issued during the past year by the Reform 
Culb, of New York City. While these documents have been 











published avowedly in the interest of the monometallist side 
of the controversy, the selection of writers has, in the main, 
been judicious, and the authorities quoted are trustworthy. 
The best of these pamphlets are reprinted in the ‘ Red 
Book,” with an exhaustive index. 


Catalogue of Books in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Paper, octavo, pp. 376. Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Library. 

The magnificent new Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
was opened to the public, November 5, 1895, with about 16,000 
volumes on the shelves, 9,000 of which were represented in 
the printed catalogue which the management, by an unusual 
stroke of enterprise, was enabled to supply to all readers on 
the opening day. The printing of this catalogue was done by 
the linotype process, the new books added to the library be- 
ing included as the printing progressed, and a strictly alpha- 
betical arrangement being maintained throughout. Thus it 
was possible to make new entries almost up to the very day 
of publication. The entire preparation of the catalogue, in- 
cluding the printing, was the work of only six months. 





EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Heart of Oak Books. Edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. Six vols.,12mo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


This admirable series of readers is adapted for use in the 
home as well asin the school. It begins with familiar nurs- 
ery stories, and it ends with the London Spectator’s estimate 
of Abraham Lincoln and Lincoln’s own most famous 
speeches. In the several volumes are included specimens of 
the best of our literature, from Shakespeare and Milton to 
Carlyle, Tennyson and Lowell. The series, as a whole, is 
noteworthy for the absence of the ordinary text-book mech- 
anisms which so often distract from the main purpose of 
school readers. 


English in American Universities. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by William Morton Payne. 12mo, pp. 182. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

A series of articles by professors of English in twenty of 
our leading universities and colleges. Each article describes 
the courses of instruction offered in the English department 
with which the writer is connected. All but two of the 
articles were originally published in the Dial, of Chicago, and 
to the editors of the Dial, and particularly to Mr. Payne, we 
are indebted for the conception and execution of the plan of 
the work. The whole forms the most noteworthy contribu- 
tion yet made to the literature of the subject. 


Teaching in Three Continents. Personal Notes on the 
Educational Systems of the World. By W. Catton 
——* 12mo, pp. 344. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


The Reader’s Shakespeare. By David Charles Bell. 
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